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THE EARLY BRITONS. 

Summary of the Period. — Two thousand years ago, this country was 
almost covered with forests. The Britons who lived in it then were 
the forefathers of the Welsh. They were a wild and almost savage 
race. There were no towns, only here and there a few villages of huts. 
Except in the south-west, the early Britons did not till the soil. They 
lived on roots and fruits, and on the flesh of animals. They painted 
strange figures on their bodies, to make them look terrible. Those 
who lived near the south coast were not so savage. The Britons were 
fond of war. In religion they were pagans. Their priests were 
called Druids. 



l.-HOW THE EARLY BRITONS LIVED. 

1. Let us picture to ourselves the appearance of 
an ancient British village. Yonder it lies nestling 
under the shadows of a great wood, and encircled 
by a wooden fence or stockade, such as may still be 
seen around the rude villages of savage tribes in 
Africa. Not far off, among the dark underwood, or 
in rocky caves, lurk bears, boars, and wolves ; the 
cries of which, as they prowl around the huts by 
night, startle the sleeping children, liv W\^ s&re»x^ 
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hard by the beaver swims and builds. Deer of 
many kinds glance past in the openings of the 
trees. 

2. Let us take a peep through the smoke at the 
inside of one of the huts. The floor, dug below the 
surface in the shape of a bowl, is lined with thin 
slates. In the middle, some bits of wood lie burn- 
ing slowly in their white ashes. Round blocks of 
wood serve for seats and table ; a few fleeces or 
deer-skins — the bedding of the family — lie piled 
by the wall, on which hang the long sword of the 
chieftain and his small round shield. In a corner 
rest a bronze-headed spear, and a bundle of reed 
arrows tipped with flint. 

3. These wooden platters and bowls of yellow 
clay are home-made ; but not that ivory bracelet, 
those amber beads, or that drinking-cup of glass. 
They are from Gaul ; and proud indeed is the 
chieftain's wife of owning such rare treasures. 

4. While the cake is baking for supper, the wife 
takes from an osier basket a roll of knitted stuff, on 
which she needs to work hard against the coming 
winter ; for both husband and children look to her 
for the clothes they wear. She is at once spinner, 
knitter or weaver, dyer, and seamstress, cook, dairy- 
keeper, and corn-grinder ; so her hands are always 
quite full of work. 

5. Meanwhile the men of the village are scattered 
in different directions. The chief, having looked 
after his sheep and oxen, has taken his bow or his 
spear, has whistled for his dogs, and is away into 
the heart of the woods in search of venison or wild 
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boar. One man has launched his light coracle, 
made of skin stretched on a slender wooden frame, 
and is paddling down-stream wit\\ i\«V wcA \vb&. 
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When the sun sets, the weary sportsmen will come 
home to supper; and will then sink, almost with 
the falling night, into a deep sleep on shaggy skins, 
covered only with the mantles they wear by day. 

C. In Southern Britain, however, by the time of 
Caesar's visit, hunting had become rather a pastime 
than the serious business of life. The Britons of 
the south had ceased, long before that, to be savages. 
The tending of their flocks and herds ; the manur- 
ing of their tilled land with chalk marl ; the sow- 
ing and reaping of their grain ; the storing of the 
unthreshed ears in under-ground chambers, from 
which the daily supply was lifted with the hand, 
to be roasted and beaten out with a stick, — these 
duties occupied much of their working time. 

7. Many other things had also to be done. 
Wicker baskets were woven, probably by the older 
men and the boys, to whose aid the women some- 
times came. Moulds have been found into which 
the Britons ran melted tin and copper, to make 
heads for their axes and their spears. Heaps of 
flint flakes of various colours — red, yellow, gray, 
and black — were brought from the quarry to be 
chipped by skilful hands into shapely arrow-points. 
And when the cutting was done, a hole had to be 
bored through the flint, that the thin thong of hide 
which bound the point to the slender shaft might 
hold it firm and straight. 

8. Then there was often a canoe to be hollowed 
out, not with fire and stone-axe only, but probably 
with hammer and celt, or large chisel. The supply 
of pottery, ,too, needed to be kept up in the village ; 
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and so the hunter of one day might be seen on 
another up to the shoulders in yellow clay, knead- 
ing and shaping, tracing simple patterns of line and 
dot with a pointed stick on the soft ware, and then, 
with an artist's pride, placing the rude vessel he 
had formed out before the door of his cabin to dry 
in the sun. 



am-ber 

ar&st 

bronze 

ca-noe' 

chiefs-tain 



New Words in this Lesson. 

dy^er oc-cu-pied 

i-vo-ry cosier 

knead-ing pat-terns 

man-ties pot^-ter-y 

ma-nur-ing prowl 



quar-ry 
seam- stress 
stock-ade' 
sur-face 
un-thre&hed' 



Questions : — 1. By what was an ancient British village surrounded ? What 
animals did the forests contain? 2. With what was the floor of the hut lined? 
What furniture did it contain ? 3. What ornaments might have been seen ? 
Whence did they come? 4. How were the women employed? 5 What occupa- 
tions did the men follow ? 6. How were the Britons of the south occupied in 
Caesar's time ? 7. Of what were the heads of axes and spears made ? For what 
were flint flakes used? 8. How were canoes mad a? Who made the pottery? 
How was it dried ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



Stockade, a fence made of a line of 

stakes set in the ground. 
Amber, a fossil resin (sap of certain 

trees turned to stone) used for 

making ornaments. 
Gaul, now France. 
Venison, deer's flesh. 
Launched, floated. 



Coracle, little boat. 
6 Caesar's visit, in 55 b.c. (See next 
Lesson.) 
Marl, a fatty clay used as manure. 
8 Celt, a tool made sometimes of stone, 
sometimes of metal, found in the 
barrows, or burial mounds, of the 
early Celtic nations. 



Summary of the Lesson :— An ancient British village was built near a wood, 
and was encircled with a stockade. In the huts the floor was dug out and lined 
with thin slates. The seats and table were blocks of wood. Fleeces and deer- 
skins formed the .bedding. The women spun, wove, knitted, and baked. The 
men hunted and tended their sheep and oxen. The Britons of the south tilled 
the land and sowed grain. Wicker baskets were woven. Canoes were hollowed 
out with fire and stone-axe, and with hammer and celt. Pottery was made, and 
was dried in the sun. 
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THE ROMAN TIMES. 

Summary of the Period.™ In 55 B.C. Julius Caesar landed in 
Britain with a Roman army. The Britons were defeated in a terrible 
battle, and promised to pay tribute to Caesar. He went back to Gaul 
(France), but he returned the next year and seized on the south coast. 
In 51 a.d. the Romans made themselves masters of a large part of the 
country. Agricola was the chief Roman governor (78-84). The prin- 
cipal Roman Walls, built for protection from the Picts and the Scotr. 
of Caledonia, were those of Hadrian (Tyne and Sol way: 121) and 
Antonine (Forth and Clyde : 140). The Romans left Britain in 410. 

2.— THE COMING OF THE ROMANS. 

1. In the fifty-fifth year before the birth of 
Christ our island received a never- to-be -for- 
gotten visit. It was then that the Romans 

B.C. & 

made their first landing on our shores. Their 
leader was a man of fair and pale complexion, old- 
looking before his time from his manner of life in 
Rome. This was the famous Julius Caesar. 

2. It was the afternoon of a September day, and 
the forest leave® were already touched with the 
first tints of autumn, when Julius Caesar's ileet of 
eighty ships drew up oft* the shore of Kent. The 
natives lined the beach with horse, foot, and chariots, 
and stood prepared to defend their island home. 
The Roman soldiers, clad in heavy armour of brass, 
and afraid of being struck down before they could 
gain firm footing, feared to leap into the water. 

3. Caesar opened on the Britons a heavy volley 
of stones and darts from the siege engines which his 
galleys had on board. This made the islanders fall 
back a little. Still the soldiers were afraid to leap 
from the ships. Then the standard-bearer of the 
tenth legion, crying, " Leap, comrades, unless you 
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wish to see your standard taken by the enemy," 
sprang overboard, and began to carry forward the 
standard. 
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4. Roused by his example, twelve thousand sol- 
diers dashed into the sea. The Britons met them 
in the water. A fierce and deadly struggle took 
place, and much brave blood reddened the waves. 
Slowly the Romans fought their way to land. They 
formed and charged, and the terrible rush of the 
trained troops swept the Britons before them. 

5. This was the beginning of the Roman inva- 
sion of Britain. Up to the eightieth year 
after Christ, when nearly the whole of South 
Britain had been made a Roman province, 

the Romans possessed no land north of the Solway 
Firth. In that year Agricola, Roman governor 
of the province, led an army across the Border, 
and began to hew his way into the Caledonian 
forests. 

6. The wary general advanced slowly, and 
secured his ground as he advanced by building 
forts. The native tribes struggled bravely against 
the invader; but, having little union among them- 
selves, they were taken singly, and were overcome 
one by one. The Romans did their work with 
merciless rigour. 

7. Yonder, for example, is a British hill-fort. It 
is provided with ditch and wall of earth, and the 
natives have gathered their families and their goods 
into it for safety. The Romans have come to the 
foot of the hill, and prepare to carry the fort by 
storm. They form a "tortoise," as they call it; 
that is to say, they advance to the attack covered 
by their great shields, which overlap one another 
like the jolates in the shell of the tortoise, or like 
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slates on a roof. They take their way up the hill 
with swift and firm tread. 

8. The shower of darts and arrows from the fort 
above falls harmless on the roof of shields. The 
defenders loosen a block of stone on the hill-top, 
and roll it over. The mass comes thundering down, 
crashes through the tortoise, and leaves behind it 
a ghastly lane. The stem soldiers close up their 
cleft roof without delaying their rapid advance for 
a moment. They reach the ditch, push planks and 
ladders across it, storm over the earthen wall, and 
put the defenders to the sword to the last man. 

9. Agricola pushed on as far aa to \X\ft "^'w'Oa.ft cR. 
am 2 
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Forth and Clyde. These two arms of the sea run 
so far inland that the distance between them, from 
water to water, is less than forty miles. Across 
this neck of land Agricola built a chain of forts 
at equal distances. This line of fortified posts was 




meant to defend the conquered land against the 
warlike tribes of the north. 

10. In his seventh and last year he met in battle, . 

on the borders of the Highlands, a great host 

of Caledonians under Galgacus. In vain the 

brave savages of the Perthshire moors used 

their dirks and shook their hollow metal balls. 

The Romans killed ten thousand of them ; and on a 

hill, near the supposed site of the battle, may still 

be seen two great cairns, or heaps of stone, which 

probably mark the burial-place of the fallen brave. 



Words (or H e vlBaL 

com-plex-ion for-tl-fled 

HlgbUl-etli iner'-Ci-lesB red-dened t 

QOMtlOBJ:— 1. Id Thai year did Julius Cm Bar flint vi»it Britain? 
did the Britons do when his Aeet noared the shore? 8. Hon were the 
soldiers induced to leap Into the water ( 4. What was the result o( the 
on land! B. What in the northern boundary o( Roman Britain in 80 «.i 
crossed that boundary in that year ! 0. How did he secure his ground 
TanoedT 7. How did the Romans storm a hill-fort! a How did thr 
resist them ( What was the usual result T 9, Where did Agricola build 
of forte t 10. With whom did he fight his last great battle t Gin the d 
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Notes and Meanings. 



1 Complexion, colour of the skin, 
especially of the face. 
Julius Caesar, a famous Roman 
general, orator, and author: born 
100 B.C. After holding several 
civic offices in Rome, he was made 
Governor of Spain, and then of 
Gaul. It was while in the latter 
office that he invaded Britain. In 
consequence of his success in a 
civil war, in which he overthrew 
first Pompey, and then Pompey's 
sons, he was made Dictator of 
Rome for life. As he was sus- 
pected of aiming at the title of 
king or emperor, a conspiracy was 
formed against him, and he was 
murdered in the senate-house in 
44 B.C. 

3 Galleys, long and low-built ships, 
driven by oars. 

5 Invasion, going into a country as 
an enemy. 
A Roman province, a country beyond 



Italy added to the Roman Em- 
pire, and governed by Roman 
officials. 
Agricola, Roman governor of 
Britain, from 78 till 84 a.d. : born 
37 ; died 93. His life was written 
by the historian Tacitus, who was 
his son-in-law. 

6 Rigour, severity ; strictness. 

7 A tortoise. In Latin, testudo. 

8 Put. .to the sword, slay. 

9 Fortified, made strong. From Latin 

fortis, strong. 
10 Galgacus. Pronounce Gal'gacus. 

Caledonians, people of Caledonia, 
the ancient name of Scotland. 

Hollow balls, metal balls which 
were put on the butt-end of their 
spears to frighten the foe with a 
loud jingling noise. 

Supposed site. The Moor of Ar- 
doch, near the Grampian Hills in 
Perthshire, is generally believed 
to be the scene of the battle. 



Summary of the Lesson:— Julius Caesar first visited Britain in 55 b.c. On his 
approach the natives lined the shore with horse, foot, and chariots. The Roman 
soldiers feared to leap into the water, till the standard-bearer of the tenth legion 
sprang overboard and called on them to save their standard. The Romans 
reached the land, and swept the Britons before them. The Solway was the 
northern boundary of the Romans till 80 a.d. In that year Agricola invaded 
Caledonia. He built a chain of forts from the Forth to the Clyde. He fought 
his last great battle, with Galgacus, on the borders of the Highlands, in 84 a.d. 



3.— THE ROMANS IN BRITAIN. 

1. The struggle described in last lesson ended in 
the Romans adding Britain to their great empire. 
By building walls with towers across the narrow 
parts of the island, north and south of the Cheviot 
Hills, they shut the wild Caledonians into the 
forests of the north ; and by making paved roads 
through the southern half of the island, they secured 
a way of reaching any part witih i\ve\x teoo^. 
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2. Among the Romans who settled in Britain 
there were some Christians. Christianity is said to 
have been introduced into the island before the end 
of the first century. During a fierce persecution 
in the third century, several Britons suffered death. 
Chief of them was Alban, who died at Verulam— 
now called St. Albans, after the martyr. 

3. At last the inroads of the Goths and other 
northern tribes into Italy became so frequent that 
the Roman soldiers had to be withdrawn from Britain 
to guard the heart of the empire. Levies of the 
British youth were employed in the Roman service, 

in Gaul and elsewhere on the Continent. In 
410, the Emperor Honorius, finding it advis- 
able to narrow the limits of the empire, with- 
drew the Roman legions and all signs of authority, 
and left the Britons to rule and to defend them- 
selves. 

4. The Romans held Britain by military means 
only. Roman families were not likely to forsake 
the sunny south to settle in so poor and so cold a 
country. The Romans held Britain as the English 
hold India, or as the French hold Algeria. They 
ruled with the sword, as conquerors. There was no 
mingling with the people of the island. 

5. Military reasons fixed the position of the 
towns. The first stations were on the coast nearest 
to Gaul. As the Romans spread inland, other sites 
were chosen for camps and fortresses. At an early 
period Colchester, Verulam, and London became im- 
portant British towns. It was at a much later time 
that York (Eboracum) became the capital of Britain. 
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6. London was not a town of the ancient Britons. 
The loneliness of its site was unbroken by any 
settlement whatever till the coming of the Romans. 
The rise or " dun " from which it took its name was 
in the middle of dense forests and broad swamps, of 
which' the wild boar and the beaver were almost 
the only masters. 

7. Very soon after the coming of the Romans, 
however, London became a place of great importance. 
The Thames secured for it trading intercourse with 
the other countries of Europe. It was the meeting- 
point of the chief Roman roads in Britain. In 
population and wealth it soon surpassed all other 
towns, and naturally became the commercial capital 
of the island. 

8. There is no record of the history of London from 
the time of the leaving of the Romans till the open- 
ing of the seventh century. We read that in 604 
it was in the hands of the English King Sebert of 
Essex, the founder of the first Abbey of Westminster. 

9. As the Kings of Wessex were the first Kings 
of all England, Winchester, King Alfred's capital, 
was the first capital of the whole country. Even 
before the Norman Conquest, however, London had 
begun to rival it. Since that event the present 
capital has held its place as the greatest of English 
cities ; and for centuries it has been, and it still is, 
the first city in the world. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

ad-vls-a-ble Che-vi-ot Eb-o-ra^cura Herbert 

Al-ge^ri-a Col-ches-ter in-ter-course wuc-^fesaR&! 

au-thor-i-ty com-mer^cial lone-U-uea* N«*-\LA»aa. 
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THE ROMAN TIMES. 



Questions :— 1. How did the Romans protect themselves against the Cale- 
donians ? How did they secure a way of reaching any part of the country ? 
2. When is Christianity said to have been introduced ? Who was the chief of 
the early British martyrs ? 3. What led the Romans to withdraw from Britain ? 
When ? 4. By what means did the Romans hold Britain ? 5. Where were the 
first military stations ? What places were important at an early period ? 6. 
When had London its origin ? 7. What secured for it trading intercourse with 
the Continent ? 8. What is the earliest reference to London after the leaving of 
the Romans? 9. What was the first capital of the whole country? When did 
the importance of London begin ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



Walls. The Romans built two walls 
or lines of forts across Britain— each 
of them twice. (1) Agricola built a 
chain of forts between the Forth 
and the Clyde, as stated in les- 
son 2; (2) Hadrian built a wall 
and an earthen rampart between 
the Tyne and the Sol way ; (3) Lol- 
lius Urbicus built a wall, called 
Antonine's Wall, on the line of 
Agricola's forts ; (4) Severus 
strengthened Hadrian's works. — 
N.B.— (1, 3) Agricola's Forts and 
Antonine's Wall were between the 
Forth and the Clyde ; (2, 4) Had- 
rian's and Severus's Wall were be- 
tween the Tyne and the Solway. 

Roads. There were four chief 
Roman roads : — (1) Watting Street, 
from the coast of Kent to Caer- 
narvon, through London ; (2) Rike- 
nild Street, from St. David's to 
Tynemouth, through Derby and 
York ; (3) Uermin Street, from St. 
David's to Southampton; (4) The 
Foss, from Lincoln to Cornwall. 



These roads were called strata, 
whence the English word street. 

2 Fierce persecution, that ordered by 

the Roman Emperor Diocletian. 
Alban is said to have been be- 
headed in 286 a.d. 

3 The Goths, one of the tribes of bar- 

barians that migrated from Central 
Asia into Europe in the third and 
fourth centuries. The Gcths occu- 
pied the country bounded by the 
Caspian, the Black Sea, and the 
Baltic. One division of them (the 
Ostro-Goths, or Eastern Goths) be- 
came masters of Italy, and another 
(the Visi-Goths) of Spain. 

4 Alge'ria, a French dependency in 

the north of Africa. 

5 Colchester, at the mouth of the 

Colne, in Essex (Colne-castra). 
Ver'ulam, now St Albans, in Hert- 
fordshire. 
7 Intercourse, exchange of traffic. 

Surpass °d, went beyond. 
9 Winchester, in Hampshire (Gwcnt- 
castra). 



Summary of the Lesson:— The Romans protected themselves against the 
Caledonians by building walls and ramparts across the narrow parts of the 
country. They also made paved roads through the southern parts of the island. 
Christianity is said to have been introduced before the end of the first century. 
Alban was the chief of the early British martyrs. The need to protect the em- 
pire at home led the Romans to withdraw from Britain, which they did finally 
in 410 a.d. They held Britain only as a military province, ruling it with the 
sword. Their first stations were on the coast nearest to Gaul. Colchester, 
Verulam, and London were important at an early period. London was not a 
town of the ancient Britons. It was founded by the Romans. The Thames 
secured for it trading intercourse with the Continent. We do not hear of it 
after the leaving of the Romans till 604 a.d., when it was in the hands of Sebert, 
King of Wessex. The first capital of the whole country was Winchester. The 
importance of London dates from the Norman Conquest. 



THE OLD ENGLISH KINGDOMS. 



FROM THE ENGLISH SETTLEMENT 

TO EGBERT. 

Summary of the Period.— After the Romans had left, the Britons 
called in " the English " to help them against the Picts and the Scots 
(449). The English thereafter settled on the land, and drove the 
Britons into remote corners. The settlers were mainly of two tribes — 
the Angles and the Saxons. They were heathens. Christianity was 
introduced by Augustine in 597. There were at one time seven or 
eight different States. Then the number was reduced to three — 
Wessex, Mercia, and Northunibria. At last the King of Wessex 
became King of all England (827). 



4.— THE PIRATES OF THE NORTH SEA. 

1. The original home-lands of the English people 
were the countries that lie around the mouths of 
the Elbe and the Weser in North Germany. There, 
in former times, between the North Sea and the 
Baltic, there lived very near one another three lead- 
ing tribes — the Jutes, the Saxons, and the Angles. 

2. Though forming separate tribes, and often at 
war with one another, these people were of the 
same race and spoke the same language. They 
were destined, when they met on British soil, and 
when welded into one nation, to become the leading 
race of the world. The modern names, Jutland, 
Saxony, and Angeln, mark portions of the original 
home-lands of the English people. 



E ENGLISH SETTLEMKH'T TO EGBEltT. 




3. Probalily many of the members of these tribes 
followed peaceful callings, such as cattle- rearing 
and farming on the flat plains of Germany, and 
fishing on the coasts of that country and of Den- 
mark. But most of them, there is reason to believe, 
lived a life of piracy and war. Indeed, so famous 
were they for their doting and their cruelty, that 
they were the terror of neighbouring nations. 

4. Iii a peat-bog in the south of Denmark there 
was found, some years ago, one of the war- keels of 
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these pirate seamen. The boat is flat-bottomed, 
seventy feet long, and eight or nine feet wide. Its 
sides are of oak-boards, fastened with bark-ropes 
and iron-bolts. Fifty oars had driven it over the 
waves with a freight of warriors, whose arrows, 
lances, and knives were found heaped together in 
its hold.* 

5. Such boats could only creep cautiously along 
from harbour to harbour in rough weather ; but in 
smooth water their swiftness fitted them well for 
the piracy by which the men of these tribes were 
already making themselves dreaded. The flat bot- 
tom of the vessel enabled them to beach it on any 
fitting coast, and a step on shore at once changed 
the boatmen into a war-band. Boats of almost 
exactly the same kind are in use among some of 
the native tribes of Africa at this day. When we 
see one of these African boats, we see what the 
boats of the pirates of the North Sea were like. 

6. A letter written by a Roman named Sidonius 
to a friend who had embarked as an officer in the 
fleet which was in those days kept ready looking 
out for the pirate-boats of the Saxons, gives us a 
glimpse of these freebooters as they appeared to an 
educated man of the fifth century. " When you 
see their rowers," says Sidonius, " you may make up 
your mind that every one of them is an arch-pirate, 
with such wonderful unanimity do all of them at 
once command, obey, teach, and learn their business 
as pirates. That is why I have to warn you to be 
more than ever on your guard in this warfare. 

* Sir John Lubbock. 
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Your foe is of all foes the fiercest. He attacks you 
unexpectedly. If you expect him, he makes his 
escape. He despises those who seek to block his 
path. He overthrows those who are off their guard. 
He cuts off any enemy whom he follows. For him- 
self, he never fails to escape when he is forced 
to flee. 

7. " More than this : to these men a shipwreck is 
a school of seamanship rather than a matter of 
dread. They know the dangers of the deep like 
men who meet them every day. As a storm throws 
those whom they wish to attack off their guard, 
while it hinders their own coming onset from being 
seen from afar, they gladly risk themselves in the 
midst of wrecks and sea-beaten rocks, in the hope 
of making profit out of the very tempest." 

8. This is a picture of men who were not com- 
mon freebooters, but finished seamen — men who had 
learned, " barbarians as they were, how to command 
and how to obey in their school of war."* These 
were the men whose descendants helped to form the 
English nation, and to make England the first mari- 
time country of the world. 

9. On the coasts both of Gaul and of Britain, 
the ravages of these pirates were well known and 
terrible long before they began to settle on our 
island. From the middle of the fourth century 
their hostile attacks were carried on regularly year 
after year. 

10. The presence of their boats in the channel 
between Britain and Gaul was one of the chief 

* Green. 
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difficulties which the Romans had to meet. Not 
only was it fatal to the trade of Britain as a Eoman 
province, but it threatened to cut off that province 
from the body of the empire. To guard against 
this danger, an officer was appointed to protect the 
south-east • coast, with the title of " Count of the 
Saxon Shore" — that is, the shore that was exposed 
to the attacks of the Saxon pirates. 

11. After the departure of the Romans, the 
Britons, being left defenceless, were little able to 
resist the foes that beset them on all sides — the 
Picts in the north, the Scots on the west coast, and 
the Saxons on the east. The only thing that was 
left for them was to call in the aid of one set of 
foes against the others. That, as we shall presently 
see, was how men of the English race first gained a 
footing in the island of Britain. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

An-geln de-scend-ants bos-tile Sax-on-y 

bar-ba-ri-ans des-tined mar-i-time Si-do-ni-us 

cau-tious-ly em-barked' o-rig-i-nal u-na-nim-i-ty 

de-fence-less en-a-bled pi-ra-cy un-ex-pect^ed-ly 

de-par-ture free-boot-ers rav^ag-es We-ser 



Questions :— 1. Where were the first home-lands of the English people ? What 
were the leading tribes there? 2. What modern names mark portions of their 
home-lands? 3. What life did most of these people lead? 4. Wlat kind of 
boats did they use ? Where was one of them found some years ago ? 5. What 
fitted them well for the pirates' work? Where are similar boats used now? 
6. What does Sidonius say of the discipline and the mode of fighting of the 
Saxons? 7. How was a shipwreck to them a school of seamanship? 8. Who 
were their descendants ? 9. Where were their ravages well known ? 10. Why 
was the " Count of the Saxon Skore " appointed ? 11. Why were the men of the 
English race first brought into Britain ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



2 Destined, appointed beforehand. 
Angeln, a district of Schleswig, south 
of Denmark. A line drawn from 



Flensburg to Schleswig (the town) 
marks it off tou%\vYy . 
3 Piracy, sea-robbery . 
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6 Sidonlus. His full name was Caius 
Sidonius Apollinaris. He was an 
early Christian poet, and was born 
at Lyons about 430 a. d. His father- 
in-law (Avitus) having become Em- 
peror, he followed him to Rome, 
and held some of the highest offices 
of the State. He afterwards gave 
up all his secular employments and 
became a bishop. He died in 480 
or 490. 
Embarked, gone on board ship. 



Unanimity, oneness of mind or pur- 
pose. 

Freebooters, robbers ; men who make 
free, with booty. 
8 Maritime, seafaring. 

Barbarians, uncivilized persons. The 
Romans, following the Greeks, 
applied the name Bar-bar to 
foreigners, whose language they 
could not understand ; bar-bar be- 
ing an imitation of an unintelligible 
sound. 



Summary of the Lesson : — The first home-lands of the English people were 
about the mouths of the Elbe and the Weser, in North Germany. The leading 
tribes were the Jutes, the Saxons, and the Angles. Parts of their home-lands 
are indicated by the modern names Jutland, Saxony, and Angeln. Most of 
these people lived a life of piracy and war. They used flat-bottomed boats, long 
and narrow, like one found somo years ago in the south of Denmark. Their 
swiftness in smooth water, and their being easily beached, fitted them well for 
the pirates' work. The natives of some parts of Africa use similar boats at the 
present day. Sidonius, a Roman writer, says that every one of these Saxon 
sailors is an arch-pirate. Even the tempest aids them by throwing their enemies 
off their guard, and enabling the pirates to come on them unawares. The 
descendants of these men have made England the first maritime country in the 
world. Their ravages were well known on the coasts of Britain and Gaul before 
they began to settle on our island. To guard against their attacks, the Romans 
in Britain appointed an officer called "Count of the Saxon Shore." The men of 
this race were first brought into Britain, after the departure of the Romans, to 
aid the Britons against the Picts and the Scots. 



5.— THE LANDING OF THE JUTES. 

1. Near the mouth of the Thames, in the east of 
Kent, is a corner of land known to this day as 
the Isle of Thanet. At one time a narrow channel 
through which vessels could pass separated it from 
the mainland on the west ; but it is now an island 
only in name. In all England there is no place 
more interesting than this. " It was the first land- 
ing-place of our forefathers; and no spot in Britain 
can be so sacred to Englishmen as that which first 
felt the tread of English feet." 
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2. About the year 450 a band of warriors came 
across the sea from the coasts of North Ger- 
many. They, were called Jutes — a name which }* 
to this day is preserved in the word " Jutland," 

the northern part of Denmark. The Jutes were of 
kindred race with two other tribes — the Saxons 
and the Angles — which afterwards reached the 
shores of Britain and settled in the country. These 
three peoples taken together form what we call 
" the English race," which was distinct from that of 
the Ancient Britons. 

3. The names of the leaders of the Jutes were 
Hengest and Horsa, and with their landing English 
history begins. While their ships were hovering 
off the British coast, Vortigern, the British King, 
asked their aid against the Scots and the Picts, who 
had begun to invade his dominions from the north. 
The Jutes consented ; and the British King, thank- 
ful to have such a band of warriors in his service, 
gave them the Isle of Thanet as a possession. Here, 
then, our ancestors had their first home in Britain. 

4. The landing of the Jutes was a peaceful one. 
There is no record of any fighting. Hengest and 
Horsa with their followers quietly took possession 
of Thanet, and became allies of the British King. 
For a time all went well. Jute and Briton fought 
side by side against the Picts. But after a few years 
fresh arrivals of their countrymen so increased the 
number of the Jutes, that the small island of Thanet 
no longer sufficed to hold and to support them. 

5. A quarrel with the Britons gave the excuse 
for a war. The Jutes, under Hengesb axA^arcsa^ 
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crossed the narrow channel which separated them 
from the mainland. They pushed along the old 
Roman road which led to London till, they reached 
a ford on the river Medway. There a great battle 
took place, and Horsa fell in the moment of 
victory. 

6. Though the Jutes were the victors in this 
battle, they were afterwards forced back to their 
stronghold, the Isle of Thanet. The struggle be- 
tween the British and the Jutes went on for vears, 
till Hengest at last became ruler of all Kent. The 
Jutes also became masters of the Isle of Wight, and 
of part of the south coast of England. 

7. Their conquests spread over a period of twenty- 
three years from their first landing in 450. In 
473 they ceased to add to their possessions, and 
from that time the Jutes did not play any great 
part in the English settlement of Britain. 



anices-tors 
difl-tlnct' 



New Words in this Lesson. 
Hor-sa Med-way 

Mn^dred strong-hold 



suf-flced' 
Vor-ti-gern 



Questions :— 1. Where was the first landing-place of our forefathers in Britain ? 
2. Who landed there? When? What were the kindred tribes? 3. Who were 
the leaders of the Jutes ? Who asked them to land ? How were they rewarded 
for their help? 4. What happened after a few years? 5. What led to a war 
with the Britons? 6. How did the struggle end? 7. When did the conquests 
of the Jutes cease ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 The Isle of Thanet. Made an island 
by the river Stonr, which bounds 
it on the south, and a branch of 
the Stour which bounds it on the 
west. The Stour is still navigable 
for small ships to Canterbury ; but 
the branch on the west, which was 
once navigable, is so do longer. 



2 Of kindred race, of the same family 

of peoples and languages — namely 
the Teutonic or Germanic. 
Distinct from that of the ancient 
Britons. The Britons belonged to 
the Celtic family. 

3 Hengest and Horsa. The names 

mean " the horse and the mare ; " 
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and as figures of these animals 
were drawn on the standards of the 
Jutes, some persons have supposed 
that the names referred only to 
the standards, and that there were 
no such men. 



Ancestors, forefathers. 
4 Sufficed, was large enough. 
6 Stronghold, place of strength ; a 
fortified place. 
Isle of Wight. The name means 
" Isle of the Jutes, Geats, or Goths.*' 



Summary of the Lesson :— The Isle of Thanet was the first landing-place of 
the forefathers of the English in Britain. A band of Jutes— a kindred race to 
the Angles and the Saxons — landed there, about 450 a.d. Their leaders were 
Hengest and Horsa ; and they were asked to land by Vortigern, the British Ring 
of Kent, who required their aid against the Picts and the Scots. In return for 
the help they gave, they received a grant of the Isle of Thanet. After a few 
years, more Jutes arrived, and the isle was too small to hold and support them. 
A quarrel with the Britons led to a war, which lasted for several years, and in the 
end Hengest became ruler of all Kent. The conquests of the Jutes came to an 
end in 473 a.d. 



6.— THE SAXON SETTLEMENTS IN THE SOUTH 

AND EAST. 

1. After the landing of the Jutes in Kent, the 
North Sea continued to swarm with pirate ships 
from the German coasts. Hovering near the shore, 
they were ready at any time to land on the coasts 
of Britain. The successes of the Jutes brought a 
mightier foe to the work of invasion. The new- 
comers were the Saxons, a tribe which had its home- 
land around the mouths of the Elbe and the Weser. 
Daring and cruel, these Saxons were the most 
dreaded of all the pirates of the North Sea. 

2. A large band of these savage warriors landed 
on the southern coast of Britain, somewhere 
near Beachy Head — the exact spot is not 
known. After years of fierce fighting, they 
made the district their own from the Southampton 
Water to the Jute settlement in Kent. They were 
South Saxons, and their country was called Sussex. 

3. The chief incident of the struggle \tv W\\s» ^«x\» 
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of Britain was the siege of the great fortress town 
of Anderida, which had been built by the Romans, 
and the ruins of which remain to this day. Not 
far from the fortress there was a great forest, in 
which a busy population of iron miners lived and 
worked. They were Britons, but not savages, for 
they had been taught useful arts and regular ways of 
living by the Romans while they lived in the country. 

4. These men fiercely opposed the Saxons, attack- 
ing them by night, and at dawn withdrawing to the 
shelter of the forest, where they lay hid during the' 
day. But all their efforts proved vain. The Saxons 
in the end were victors ; and the ancient chronicle 
which tells the story of the fall of the fortress tells 
it in these terrible words : The Saxons " slew all 
that dwelt therein, so that not a single Briton was 
there left." 

5. Another large band of Saxons landed on the 
western side of the Southampton Water. There 
they met with more stubborn resistance than on 
any other part of the coast. Six years passed before 

they were able to call the lands their own, or 
were allowed peaceably to occupy them. This 

A* Urn 

was the beginning of the kingdom of the West 
Saxons, or Wessex, over which King Alfred ruled, 
and under whose King, Egbert, all England was in 
the end united. 

6. A third band of Saxons landed on the coasts 
north of the Thames. They soon conquered 
the greater part of the country from the Wash 
to the Thames, and gave to part of it the 

name of Essex, or the land of the East Saxons. 
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7. By these three Saxon conquests and the Jute 
conquest of Kent, Britain was cut off from the Con- 
tinent. The beacon fires which in former days 
had guided the Rqman galleys along the Channel no 
longer blazed on the cliffs of Dover. The island 
was left to be a scene of fierce strife between its 
ancient peoples and the descendants of the pirate 
warriors of the North Sea. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

An-der-i-da beaAson mightier re-sist^ance 

Beach-y hov^er-ing peace-a-bly South-amp-ton 



Questions :— 1. Who were the next new-comers after the Jutes ? When did 
they come ? Why were they dreaded ? 2. Where did the first band of Saxons 
land? When? 3. What was the chief incident of the struggle in Sussex? 
4. How did it end ? 5. Where did a second large band of Saxons land ? When ? 
6. Where did a third band land ? 7. What effect had these conquests and that 
of the Jutes ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Hovering, moving about and watch- 

ing. 

2 Beachy Head, a cape on the coast of 

Sussex, east of Brighton. 

3 Anderida, at Pevensey, on the south 

coast of Sussex ; 10 'miles south- 
west of Hastings. Here William, 
Duke of Normandy, landed in 1066. 



The ancient chronicle. The words 
are from the "Anglo-Saxon Chron- 
icle " under the year 491 a.d. 

Stubborn resistance, strong opposi- 
tion. 

Beacon fires, fires to give warning or 
guidance. " Beacon " is connected 
with beckon, to make a sign. 



Summary of the Lesson: — The next new-comers after the Jutes were the 
Saxons, who came from the district near the mouths of the Elbe and the Weser. 
They were more dreaded than any other pirates, because of their daring and 
cruelty. The first band of Saxons landed near Beachy Head, and founded the- 
kingdom of the South Saxons, or Sussex. The chief incident of the struggle 
there was the siege of Anderida, built by the Romans. The Saxons took it and 
slew every Briton in it. A second band of Saxons landed on the west of 
Southampton Water in 495 and founded Wessex (West Saxons). A third band 
landed north of the Thames and founded Essex (East Saxons). These conquests- 
cut off Britain from the Continent. 
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7.— THE ANGLES IN NORTHUMBRIA. 

1. About the time of the Saxon invasion, a third 
tribe of conquerors — the Angles — landed on the 
north-eastern coast of South Britain. The work of 
the Angles was to be more important than that of 
either Saxon or Jute ; for in the words " England " 
and " English," they were to stamp their name on 
the country and the people. 

2. The Jutes and the Saxons came in bands ; but 
the Angles came as a nation. They forsook their 
home- land in the south of Denmark, and came in a 
body to seek a new home in Britain. So numerous 
were they that their conquests extended from the 
Wash, in the south, northward to the Firth of Forth. 
Thus a complete belt of English settlements, occu- 
pied by Angles, East Saxons, Jutes, and South 
Saxons, stretched along the coasts of the island from 
the Forth in the north to the Southampton Water 
in the south. The middle and the west of the island 
were still in the hands of the Britons. 

3. Though the Angles ma$e some of their earliest 
descents on the shores of the Wash, the great bulk 
of the race settled north of the Humber. In the 
marshy channels of the river Hull and in the valley 
of the Derwent they made some of their most im- 
portant settlements. The town of Beverley in the 
former region has in its name a trace of those far- 
off times in which men hunted the beaver in Britain. 

4. The country from the Humber to the Tees — a 
rich and fertile region — was called Deira, and had 
as its chief town York. In Roman times this town 
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had been the capital of Britain, and was famous as 
the place at which Constantine, the founder of the 
city of Constantinople, was proclaimed Emperor of 
Rome. 

5. It was in the reign of Ella, the first King of Deira 
(559—588), that Gregory saw in the Roman slave- 
market the Angle slave-boys whose appearance led 
him to interest himself in their country, and, when he 
became Pope, to send missionaries to the island (597). 

6. The region north of Deira — from the Tees to 
the Forth — was called Bernicia, and the people 
Bernicians. The capital of Bernicia was Bamborough, 
on the coast of Northumberland, where there are still 
the remains of an ancient castle. When Ella died, 
in 588, his son-in-law iEthelfrith, the King of Ber- 
nicia, seized Deira and made himself King of the 
Angles north of the Humber. Hence the name of 
Northumbria, bv which the united kingdoms came 
to be called. 

7. Eadwine, or Edwin, the son of Ella, was then 
a boy of three years old. When iEthelfrith seized 
the crown, the friends of the house of Ella carried 
him and two other children of that King into 
foreign * lands. 

New Words in this Lesson. 

JEth^el-frith Ber-nlg-i-a Con-stan-tine Ead-wine mis-sion-a-ries 
Bam-bor-ough Bev-er-ley De-i-ra Hum-ber Tees 



Questions :— 1. Who landed on the north-eastern coast? Why was their work 
to be more important than that of Saxon or of Jute? 2. What were the 
southern and northern limits of their settlements ? Why were they so exten- 
sive ? 3. Where did the Angles make some of their most important settlements ? 
4. Where was Deira ? What was its chief town ? 5. Who was the first King of 
Deira? What occurred in his reign? 6. What was the country between the 
Tees and the Forth called? When was it united with Deira.'. WYvaX, ^%& Nfcv* 
name of the united kingdoms ? 7. What then became ot li&N«YT^"Efts2% %ratw\ 
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Notes and Meanings. 



3 Descents, attacks ; landings. 
Hall, Derwent, tributaries of the 
Humber, flowing from the north. 
The proper name of the town Hull 



York on the death of his father 
there in 306. 
Delra. The ancient British name of 
the State was " Deifyr." The An- 
is Kingston-on-Hull. gles called it " Deora-rice," — rice 

Beverley, 8 miles north of Hull. meaning kingdom, as in bishop-ric. 

The name means " the beaver's , This was Latinized into Deira. 
haunt." | York. The Romans called it " Ebor- 

Constantine. He is sometimes said ; acum ; " the Angles, " Eoforwic," 

which was contracted to York. 

5 Angle slave-boys. See " Royal Story - 
Book of English History," p. 23. 

Appearance, look ; presence. 

6 Bernicia. The British name was 
" Berneich." The Angles called it 
" Beorna-rice," which was Latinized 
into Bernicia. 



to have been born at York, but he 
was really born in Moesia (the 
modern Bulgaria). His father Con- 
stantius was married to a British 
princess, Helena, in 273. Constan- 
tino was born in 274, but by that 
time his father had left Britain. 
Constantino was proclaimed at 



Summary of the Lesson:— The Angles landed on the north-east coast about 
the time of the Saxon invasion. They were to be the most important of the 
settlers, for they gave their name to the country and the people— "England" 
and the " English." Their settlements extended from the Wash northward to 
the Forth. They covered so much ground because they came as a nation, and 
not merely in bands. The country from the Humber to the Tees was Deira, 
with York as its chief town. Its first King was Ella, in whose reign Gregory 
saw the Anglian slave-boys at Rome, who excited his interest in their country. 
The country between the Tees and the Forth was Bernicia. On the dsath of 
Ella, JSthelfrith, King of Bernicia, who was his son-in-law, seized Deira also, 
and formed the united kingdom of Northumbria. Edwin, Ella's son, was taken 
into foreign lands. 



8.— EDWIN OF DEIRA. 

1. Edwin remained in exile until he grew up to 
be a brave young man. Then he went to the court 
of Redwald, King of East Anglia, who gave him 
a hearty welcome. When iEthelfrith heard that 
Edwin was in East Anglia, he was in great fear, 
and sent messengers to Redwald, to offer him money 
for Edwin's murder, and threatening war if he re- 
fused. Redwald wavered, and for a time Edwin's 
life was in danger. 

2. One evening, after sunset, a friend of Edwin's 
called him from his sleeping room, told him of the 
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great risk he ran, and offered to guide him to a place 
of greater safety. But Edwin boldly refused, saying 
that he could not thus treat Redwald's pledge of 
friendship as a thing of naught. " Better," he suid, 
" if I am to die, that Redwald should slay me than 
some meaner man." 

3. Edwin's friend left him seated on the stone 
bench at the door of the King's court. He sat there 
till the darkness of night had gathered around him, 
thinking deeply of what had passed. In the midst 
of his waking-dream, a man suddenly drew near 
and asked him what reward he would give to him 
who should free him from care and promise him a 
noble life. , 

4. In great wonder at what he heard, Edwin 
promised a reward worthy of such tidings. "And 
what," went on the stranger, " if he who foretold 
this could show thee a better way of life than any 
of thy kin ever heard of ? Wouldst thou hearken to 
this rede ? " Edwin pledged his word that he would ; 
whereupon the stranger set his hand on the exile's 
head, and told him that with that sign he would 
thereafter claim his promise. Then he vanished so 
quickly that Edwin thought he had heard the voice 
of a spirit. 

5. Redwald refused either to kill Edwin or to 
give him up ; and knowing that war must follow, 
he marched at once against ^Ethelfrith, and defeated 
and slew him in a great battle on the banks of the 
river Idle. A snatch of northern song — 

" Foul ran Idle 
With the blood of Englishmen"— 
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preserves the memory of the day that saw ^Ethel- 
frith's defeat and fall.* 

(i. Edwin then became King of Deira ; and Ber- 
lin* ia also was subject to him. Under him Nor- 
thumbria became the most powerful State in En- 
gland ; and Edwin became Bretwalda, or over-lord 
of all Britain. He took to wife ^Ethelburga, the 
daughter of iEthelbert of Kent. She was a Chris- 
tian, and she took with her Paulinus, a learned and 
pious bishop. 

7. One day Paulinus went in to Edwin and laid 
his hand on his head. The King at once recognized 
in him the unknown friend who had promised him 
happiness when he was a lonely exile. Listening to 
his wise words, Edwin became a Christian and was 
baptized; and he made Paulinus the Bishop of York 
(627). And all his people became Christians, and 
their heathen temples they burned with torches. 

8. But Penda, the King of Mercia, hated Edwin 
because he had become a Christian ; and he envied 
the peace and plenty for which Northumbria had 
become famous. So he raised a great army, and 
getting the King of Wales to help him, he fought 
with Edwin in the pine forest of Hatfield. Edwin 
was slain, and his head was carried from the battle- 
field stuck on the point of a Mercian spear. 

New Words in this Lesson. 
JEth^el-bur-ga naught Pen-da tld-ings 

Bret-wa\-da Pau-li-nus Red-wald van-ished 



Questions:— 1. Where did Edwin go when he grew up ? What put his life in 
danger ? 2. What did he reply to the friend who advised flight ? 3. What did 
the stranger who visited him in the darkness ask him? 4. What did Edwin 

* Green. 
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promise ? With what sign would the stranger claim his promise ? 5. What was 
the end of jEthelfrith? 6. Who succeeded him? What did he become? 
7. Who was Edwin's unknown friend ? What did he lead Edwin to do ? 8. Who 
made war on Edwin ? Why ? What was the result ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 East Anglia, now Norfolk and Suf- 
folk; that is, the North-folk and 
the South-folk. 

4 Rede, advice; counsel. 

5 Idle, a river in Nottinghamshire; a 

tributary of the Trent. 

6 Bretwalda, or Bryten-wealda, ruler 

of Britain. The existence of the 
office in those early times is, how- 



7 Recognized, knew; saw. 

8 Meroia, that is, the march-land — 

the land beyond the march or 
boundary of the Anglian settle- 
ments. 
Hatfield, in the south of Yorkshire, 
^north-east of Doncaster ; not to be 
confounded with the Hatfield in 
Hertfordshire, a few miles north of 



ever, disputed by some historians. > London. 



Summary of the Lesson :— Ella's son Edwin remained in exile till he grew 
up. He then went to the court of Redwald of East Anglia. jEthelfrith asked 
Redwald to put Edwin to death ; but Redwald refused, and made war on ^Ethel- 
Irith, and defeated and slew him on the banks of the Idle. Edwin then became 
King, and made Northumbria the most powerful State in England. His wife 
was iEthelburga of Kent, who took with her Paulinus, a bishop. Edwin recog- 
nized in Paulinus the man who had appeared to him when in exile and had prom- 
ised him blessings. He and his people became Christians. Edwin was slain in 
battle by Penda, King of Mercia. 



9.— THE RISE OF WESSEX. 

1. In course of time the many States founded 
by the English settlers were combined into three — 
Anglian Northumbria, Anglian Mercia, and Saxon 
Wessex. Then the three became one, a single 
sceptre, that of Wessex, swallowing up the rest. 
The rise of Wessex to the foremost place may be 
chiefly dated from a battle fought in Oxfordshire, 
in which iEthelbald of Mercia was forced to flee 
before the standard of the Golden Dragon. Mercia 
never recovered from the blow ; and Wessex fol- 
lowed her career of victory with new strength, until 
her power was owned from the Isle of Wight to the 
Cheviots, from Yarmouth to the hills oi^aXfefc. 




nerc Henry came up with them, 
niu sight of his enemies. Through 
■er night, the foes sat by their (ires, 

nil, which was to tlecide the issue. 

wore a crown of gold over his 
'■■I his archers into a body like a 
■ ■■I them to plant in front of them, 
._■' direction, stakes which he had 
;;t. so that the horsemen of the 
..ing might run on the points. 
._; his forces, Henry adopted the 
! "uuinockburn. He placed his men 
! ' who were confined between two 

:ttnck them with a broad front, 

; might have curved round and 
■■ band. Knowing th% \"o.Vasi ^"v 
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2. It was indeed time that the scattered powers 
of England should be drawn together ; for a ter- 
rible foe, whose native thirst for blood was made 
stronger by religious hatred, was about to swoop 
on her shore. The Danes were abroad on the 
eastern sea, eager to smite their brethren, who had 
forsaken the ancient faith of Thor and Woden for 
the worship of the " God of peace." 

3. The first landing of these pirates, who came 

to visit on the Angles and the Saxons what their 

forefathers had inflicted on the Britons, took 
787 
ad P^ ace m 7^7 at Dorchester. There the crews 

of three ships landed to plunder, and were 

driven on board again, after having killed the sheriff. 

They chose a safer place for their second landing. 

Sailing northward, they pounced on the island of 

Lindisfarne, where pious Oswald had founded a 

monastery ; and there they slew and burned and 

robbed without stint or stay. 

4. What has well been called " the fatal beauty 
of England " had strong charms for those red-haired 
sailors of the North. Gladly did the sons of princely 
houses grasp the battle-axe, and steer away for a 
land of green and gold, where no icy winter ever 
chained up the sea. 

5. Brihtric, whose seizure of the Wessex crown 
had driven the true heir, Egbert, into exile at the 
court of Charlemagne, had been but a short time 
King when the Danish keels touched at Dorchester. 

His death brought back the wanderer to the 

** throne of his forefathers in the last year of the 

eighth century. Some fifteen years' residence 
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among the polished Franks had prepared the Bright- 
eyed Prince for the station of King. His keen 
glance saw the weakness of the neighbouring States, 
and he used all his art and valour to subdue them. 

6. Mercia fell smitten on the field of Ellandune ; 
and with it fell also Kent and Sussex. The Prince 

of Northumbria submitted to the conquerors. 

827 

Thus the Angles bowed • under the Saxon ' 

A.D. 

sceptre, and the offspring of different tribes 
became a united nation. Yet the old supremacy of 
the Anglian race was not forgotten, as the name of 
the kingdom — England, that is, Angle-land — bears 
witness to this day. 

7. All the lowlands owned Egbert's rule. The 
Cymri of the mountains alone held fast their ancient 
freedom. The last years of the West Saxon King 
were spent in beating back, as well as he could, the 
crafty attacks of the Danes. 

8. Joining the Cymri of Cornwall, they faced the 
army of Egbert at Hengestes-down, near the 
Tamar, in Cornwall ; but they were defeated **~~ 
with severe loss. In the following year (836) 

the brave. King of Wessex died. Trained in the 
school of adversity, he had patience and high courage, 
as well as a strong will. It was no bad omen for 
English greatness that such a man should stand 
first on her roll of royal names. 





New Words in this Lesson. 




ad-vei<si-ty 


Dor^ches-ter o^men 


scep-tre 


JBth^el-bald 


dragoon Os-wald 


seiz-ure 


Brfhl£rlc 


El-lan-dune pounced 


sub-mit-ted 


Charlemagne 


in-flict^ed re-lig-ious 


T«£to&x 


Cym-rl 


Lin^tis-farne res-i-tonce 


^«X-T&fift&&- 
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Questions :— 1. Into what three States were the many combined ? After what 
event did Wessex rise in power ? 2. What new foe began to attack the shores of 
England? 3. When did the landing of the Danes begin? Where? 4. What 
made England so attractive to them ? 5. Who was King of Wessex at the time 
of their arrival ? Who succeeded him ? 6. Where did Egbert defeat the Danes ? 
Who then submitted to him? Give the date. 7. Who alone withstood Egbert? 
8. Where did he defeat the Danes and the Cymri ? When ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 The Golden Dragon, the symbol on 

the flag of Wessex. 

2 Thor and Woden, gods of the northern 

heathen nations. Thursday is 
named after Thor, and Wednesday 
after Wod3n. 

3 Dorchester, county town of Dorset- 

shire. 

Lindisfarne, one of the Fame 
Islands, off the coast of Northum- 
berland. 

Oswald, the King of Northumbria 
who came after Edwin. He reigned 
from 634 till 642. 



3 Pounced, seized suddenly; darted 
down. 

5 Charlemagne (Sharl'main), Charles 

the Great, King of the Franks from 
771 till 814. He was founder of 
the Western Empire (800), and one 
of the greatest of the early Kings of 
Europe. 
The Wanderer, Egbert— properly 
Ecg-berht ; that is, Eyebright. 

6 EUandune, near Wilton, in Wilt- 

shire. 
Supremacy, holding the first place. 
8 Adversity, distress ; trials. 



Summary of the Lesson : — Wessex rose rapidly in power after the defeat of 
JEchelbald of Mercia. The Danes began their descents on the English coasts in 
787. Brihtric, a usurper, was then King of Wessex ; Egbert, the rightful King, 
returned in 800. He defeated the Mercians at EUandune. Northumbria then 
submitted. In 827 Egbert was King of all England. He defeated the Danes at 
Hengestes-down in 835. He died in 836. 



FROM EGBERT TO JETHELSTAN. 

Summary of the Period. — The contest with the Danes lasted two 
hundred years. The Kings who fought best with them were Alfred 
the Great (871-901) and ^EthelRtan (025-940). Alfred defeated the 
Danes at Ethandune in 878. ^Ethelstan was Alfred's grandson. He 
defeated the Danes in a great battle at Brunanburh in 937. 



10.— KING ALFRED AND THE DANES. 

1. Alfred succeeded to the throne of Wessex in 
871, when he was twenty-one years of age. The 
first seven years of his reign were spent in fighting 
with the Danes. They pressed him so hard that he 
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was at last forced to lay aside his crown and go 
into hiding. He retired, with a few chosen fol- 
lowers, to the isle of Athelney in the swamps of 
Somersetshire, and spent some months there, chiefly 
in the cottage of a herdsman. 

2. When the news spread quietly among the 
English of Wessex that Alfred was living in the 
island of Athelney, the young men gathered secretly 
around him ; and in the spring he left the island 
with a little army of brave men. Before engaging 
in battle, he is said to have taken the very bold 
step of going in a minstrers dress into the camp of 
the Danes and playing there, until he was asked to 
feast with the chief. 

3. All the evening he played and sang most 
skilfully; and the Danes talked in the pauses of 
the music about their plans for defending them- 
selves and for attacking the English. His ear, 
though he did not seem to listen, caught every 
word of the boastful talk, which became less 
guarded when the wine began to affect the soldiers' 
brains. When the feast was over, the minstrel stole 
away to his little camp at Brixton, on the border 
of Selwood Forest, and there laid his plans for an 
attack on the Danes. 

4. Next day he managed to place his men be- 
tween the Northmen and their camp, which was 
a round or oval space high up on a hill. It 
was sunset before the battle was ended. The /}* 

A.D. 

Danes ran up the hill and hid themselves in 
their camp, where for a fortnight, but no longer, 
they held out against the attacks oi \Jfvfc ^Sav^os^y 
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army, which grew larger every day. By the Battle 
of Ethandune, as the fight is called, Alfred regained 
the throne of Wessex. 

5. Nearly twenty years later, Alfred again de- 
feated the Danes. There came to the shore of 

05,0 Kent a fleet of more than two hundred ships ; 
and its chief was Hastings, the best known 
pirate of his day. The Danes landed, and, by form- 
ing camps, succeeded in holding their ground for a 
long time. 

6. Their principal station — and their last — was 
at Ware, on the Lea, whence they threatened Lon- 
don on the north. Alfred came on them at a time 
when they were just preparing to reap a field of 
corn, which some English farmer had sown, but on 
which all the summer they had been casting greedy 
eyes. We may imagine their wrath when they saw 
one-half of Alfred's force lay down their spears and 
set to work on the grain with sickles. The reap- 
ing, the binding, the carting were calmly and securely 
done by the Englishmen, while the Danes looked on 
in helpless rage from behind their strong ramparts, 
which were utterly useless in this case. 

7. Alfred knew well that the Danes depended 
chiefly on their ships, and that to render these use- 
less would be to rob them of their strength. Secretly, 
therefore, he set diggers to work, and caused them 
to make two long channels alongside of the bed of 
the river in which the Danish fleet was floating. 
When all was ready, he cut a way for the water to 
flow into these new channels, and thus made the 
old stream so shallow that the ships ran aground 
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and fell on their sides. This was a fatal blow to 
the pirates, who ran away from their ramparts and 
scattered themselves over the country. Next year 
they got home with difficulty in some leaky ships, 
which they had managed to borrow from the Danes 
of the eastern coast. 

8. Alfred turned many of the Danes, from being 
dangerous enemies, into peaceful subjects. He 
spent the greater part of his life in improving the 
condition of his people, — in founding schools, erect- 
ing courts of justice, making good laws, and encour- 
aging literature. It is these acts rather than his 
victories over the Danes that entitle him to be 
called " Alfred the Great." 



Brlx-ton 
con-dl-tion 



New Words in this Lesson, 
de-pend-ed llt^er-a-ture 

en-ti-tle o^val 



Sel-wood 
sic-kles 



Questions:—! When was King Alfred forced to go into hiding? Why? 
Where did he go ? 2. How did he obtain an army ? What did he do before en- 
gaging in battle ? 3. How was the visit useful to him ? 4. What is the battle 
that followed called? What was the result? 5. Where did Alfred defeat the 
Danes twenty years later ? 6. How did he disappoint them of the corn they ex- 
pected ? 7. How did he make their ships useless ? 8. What acts chiefly entitle 
Alfred to be called " the Great" 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Ath'elney is JEtheling-igge ; that is, 

Prince's Isle. 
3 Brix'ton, now Brixton-Deverill, in 

Wiltshire. 
Selwood Forest, in the south-west of 

Wilts. 



near 



4 Etb/andune, now Edington, 
Westbury in Wiltshire. 

6 Ware, 20 miles north of London: 

near Hertford. 

7 Depended, relied. 

8 Entitle him, give him a right. 



Summary of the Lf sson :— Secretly Alfred's followers gathered around him in 
Athelney, and soon he left the island at the head of a little army. Before 
attacking the Danes, he disguised himself as a harper, went into their camp, 
and learned all their plans. Next day he gained the Battle of Ethandune (878), 
and regained his throne. Nearly twenty years later he defeated them at Ware, 
by changing the channel of the river Lea and stranding \.ta\x %\&$%<^ftv 
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FROM JETHELSTAN TO THE NORMAN 

CONQUEST. 

Summary of the Period.— ^Ethelred the Unready bribed the 
Danes to go away. In order to raise money, he put a tax called 
" Dane-geld " on his people. The Danes returned in larger numbers. 
In 1002 he ordered a massacre of the Danes. In 1017, the Danes got 
the crown. There were three Danish Kings from 1017 till 1042. The 
greatest was Canute. Edward the Confessor reigned from 1042 till 
1066. Harold, Earl of Kent, succeeded. William of Normandy claimed 
the throne. Tostig, Harold's brother, and Harald Hardrada, King 
of Norway, invaded England in the north, and were defeated at Stam- 
ford Bridge (September 25th). William invaded England in the south, 
and defeated and slew Harold in the Battle of Senlac Hill, near 
Hastings (1066). 

11.— HOW A DANE BECAME KING. 

1. King iEthelred the Second was called "The 
Unready " — that is, " Redeless," or unwise — because 
he was always doing the wrong thing. He was one 
of those men who, though you give them ever so 
much time to prepare for coming danger, will be 
found at last only beginning to look around them 
when the danger has actually come. 

2. Ever since the death of Alfred, the Danes had 
been darting upon England, and burning, killing, 
robbing, without mercy. iEthelred gave them 
money to go away : they went for a short time, 
but then came back in swarms ten times as great, 
clamouring for more. And although they got more, 
they often did not go, but remained living in the 
houses of the English, and treating the people who 
were the real owners like slaves. 

3. These pirates went strutting about in red 
coats, with gilt shields and with much gold orna- 
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ment on their battle-axes and their helmets. If an 
Englishman met them, they pushed him rudely from 
their path ; or, if he dared to resist, they might per- 
haps cut him down with their swords. 

4*. At last it became plain even to ^Ethelred that 
the payment system would not do any longer ; and 
he then thought of another and a very dreadful 
plan of getting rid of these cruel intruders. Letters 
were sent secretly from London to all parts of the 
kingdom, desiring the English to prepare for a deed 
of blood. 

5. Every Dane in the land was to be killed on 
a certain day ; and the words " every Dane " meant 
not only the fierce men who had lately come over 
the sea to plunder, but thousands of peaceful and 
well-conducted Danes, who had long been settled on 
quiet farms and in trades in every part of the 
country. 

6. There was much secret joy at the news, which 
flew like wild -fire everywhere ; and the English 
took care to sharpen their blades against the com- 
ing of St. Brice's Day, 13th November 1002, which 
was the time chosen for the doing of this terrible 
deed. 

7. The dav came, and the work was done. Men 
killed their sisters' husbands — their brothers' 
wives. Little babes, torn from their Danish 1ft kn' 
mothers, were cruelly put to death. Some AD 
Englishwomen who had married Danes were 
buried alive, or were cut with knives in the most 
dreadful manner, and left to bleed to death. At 
Oxford, the Danes took refuge in a church tA^^t. 
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It was burned to the ground, and those within it 
perished in the flames. 

8. There was one Danish lady, the sister of 
Swein, King of Denmark, who saw her children and 
her husband killed, and who, as she herself was led 
out to die, said that her death would be quickly and 
dreadfully revenged. She was right. Swein came 
across the sea with many ships, and for years the 
land was filled with the terrors of a most dreadful 
war. Even Edmund Ironside, the brave son of 
the Unready King could not save the throne of the 
English from being overturned ; and a Danish king- 
dom under Canute, the son of Swein, was set up in 
its room. 



clam^our-ing- 
Hard-rad^a 



New Words in this Lesson. 

in-truxUers Stam-ford 

Rede-less St Brice 



Swein 
Tos-tig 



Questions :— 1. Why was JEthelred called "the Unready"? 2. By what 
means did he try to get rid of the Danes? 3. How did the Danes treat the 
English? 4, 5. What new plan did JSthelred adopt for getting rid of them? 
6. What day was chosen for the deed? 7. Why were some Englishwomen 
killed? What took place at Oxford? 8. Who said that her death would be 
dreadfully revenged? By whom was this done? Who was the first Danish 
King of England? 



Notes and Meanings. 



Redeless, unwise. Literally, " with- 
out counsel." Rede, advice, from 
Old English raed, speech. It is the 
suffix -re"d in ^Ethel-red, which 
means " noble in counsel." Hard- 
rada means "hard in reed," firm 
in counsel. 



2 Glamouring, begging noisily. 

3 Strutting, walking in a conceited 

way. 

4 Intruders, persons who go where 

they have no right. 
8 Canute. Pron. Ca-noolf. The Norse 
spelling is Knut. 



Summary of the Lesson:— When JSthelred the Unready gave the Danes 
money to go away, they went for a short time, and then came back in greater 
numbers, clamouring for more. JSthelred then gave orders for the massacre of 
all the Danes in England. This took place on St. Brice'a Day (18th November) 
1002. Then Swein, King of Denmark, came across the sea with many ships filled 
with soldiers, and the war was continued for several years. In the end, Canute 
the Dane became King of England. 
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12.— THE NOKMAN INVASION. 

1. The troops of William landed, without hin- 
drance, at Pevensey, near Hastings, on Sep- 
tember 28th, 1066, three days after the vie- 8 ®*"*' 
tory of Harold over the Norwegians at AD 
Stamford Bridge. The archers landed first 

— they wore short coats, and their hair was shaved 
off; then came the cavalry, wearing coats of mail 
and helmets of polished steel, and armed with long 
and strong lances, and straight double-edged swords. 
These were followed by the workmen of the army, 
carpenters and smiths, who brought on shore, piece 
by piece, three wooden castles, which had been pre- 
pared beforehand. 

2. The Duke was the last to land. At the mo- 
ment of his foot touching the sand, he slipped and 
fell on his face. A murmur arose, and voices called 
out, " God preserve us ! this is a bad sign." But 
William, rising, said quickly, " My lords, what is't 
you say ? Why are you amazed ? See, I have 
taken possession of this land with both my hands, 
and all that it contains is ours." This clever 
answer restored the spirits of his followers. 

3. The army took the road toward Hastings, and 
near that place marked out a camp, and raised two 
of the wooden castles to receive provisions. Bodies 
of troops overran the neighbouring country, robbing 
and burning houses. The English fled from their 
dwellings, hid their goods and their cattle, and has- 
tened to the churches and churchyards for refuse. 

(782) 4 
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But, in their thirst for booty, the Normans paid 
little heed to the sanctity of places. 

4. Harold was at York, wounded, and resting 
from his labours, when a messenger arrived in great 
haste, to inform him that William of Normandy 
had landed, and had planted his banner on English 
ground. He at once marched southwards with his 
victorious army, issuing, on his way, an order to all 
governors of provinces to arm their fighting-men, 
and bring them to London. A Norman, who played 
the part of spy and secret agent of the invader, sent 
word to the Duke to be on his guard, because in 
four days the son of Godwin would have one hun- 
dred thousand men under his standard. Harold, 
too impatient, did not await the passing of the four 
days, but determined to march to Hastings with an 
army only one-fourth of the size of that of the 
Duke of Normandy. 

5. As William's camp was carefully guarded 
against a surprise, Harold halted at a distance of 
seven miles from it, and, suddenly changing his 
plans, intrenched himself, and awaited the enemy 
behind ditches and fences. Some spies, who spoke 
French, were sent to the foreign army to observe its 
strength and to learn its plans. On their return, 
they said that there were more priests in William's 
camp than there were fighting-men on the English 
side. They had mistaken for priests all the sol- 
diers of the Norman army who wore no beards and 
had short-cut hair. 

6. The Norman Duke profited by the unfavour- 
able position in which he saw his adversary, to 
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renew his demands. A monk came, in William's 
name, to require the English King to do one of 
three things: to surrender the crown to the Duke 
of Normandy ; to submit the matter to the Pope ; 
or to settle it by the chance of a single combat. 
Harold shortly answered, " I will not resign the 
crown : I will not refer the matter to the Pope : I 
will not fight a single combat." 

7. William again sent the Norman monk to pro- 
pose that if Harold gave up the crown to William, 
the latter would leave Harold all the land beyond 
the Humber, and would give his brother Gurth all 
the land that Godwin had held. If Harold refused 
this offer, the monk was to say to him that he was 
a perjurer and a liar ; that he and all who sup- 
ported him were excommunicated by the Pope ; and 
that William had a Papal bull to that effect. 

8. At the word " excommunication " the English 
chiefs looked at one another, as though they stood 
in the presence of a great danger ; but they unani- 
mously took an oath to make neither peace nor truce 
with the invader, and to drive out the Normans or 
to die in the attempt. 

9. Edwin and Morkar, the two great northern 
JEarls, were at London, or on the road to London, 
prepared to support Harold. Volunteers came to 
the camp, one by one or in small bands, — citizens 
armed in haste, monks who had quitted their 
cloisters to obey the call of their country. Harold's 
two young brothers, Gurth and Leofwin, had joined 
him. The former tried to persuade him not to be 
present in the action, but to go to Lon&oiv to s&sk- 
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fresh forces, while his friends met the attack of 
the Normans. Harold replied, that his duty for- 
bade him to remain apart while others risked their 
lives. Too confident in his courage and his good 
cause, he drew up his troops for the combat. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

ad-ver-sa-ry God-win in-trenched' per-jur-er 

cloisters Gurth Leof^win sanc-ti-ty 

con-fl-dent hin-drance Mor-kar u-nan-i-mous-ly 

ex-com-mu-ni-ca-tion im-pa-tient Nor-we-gians vol-un-teers/ 



Questions :— 1. Where did William's troops land? When? In what order? 
2. What accident happened to William as he landed ? How did he calm the 
fears of his followers ? 3. Where did the army mark out a camp? How did the 
neighbourhood suffer ? 4. Where was Harold ? What did he do on hearing of 
William's arrival? 5. Where did he intrench himself? Whom did his spies 
mistake for priests? 6. What demands did William put before Harold? What 
did Harold reply? 7. What was William's last proposal? 8. What was the 
decision of the English chiefs ? 9. Who were Edwin and Morkar ? Who were 
Gurth and Leofwin ? What did Gurth advise ? What did Harold reply ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



Stam'ford Bridge, in Yorkshire. 
There Harold defeated Hardrada, 
King of Norway, and his own 
brother Tostig, on September 25th. 

Sanctity, sacredness. 

Impatient, eager ; hasty. 

Intrenched, guarded by trenches. 

Perjurer, one who breaks his oath. 
(See Note § 2 in next Lesson.) 



from 



8 Excommunication, expulsion 

the membership of a Church. 
Unanimously, with one consent: 
literally, with one mind. 

9 Confident, trustful. 

Cloisters, monasteries. Cloister is 
literally a closed place, and is ap- 
plied to the covered passage or 
arcade along the sides of a court. 



Summary of the Lesson : — The Normans landed at Pevensey on September 
28th, 1066. The Duke was the last to land. His falling dismayed his followers ; 
but he said he had taken possession of the land with both his hands. The 
Normans built wooden forts, and overran the country for provisions. Harold 
was at York, resting after his victory at Stamford Bridge. He marched south- 
ward in great haste, not stopping to gather his forces ; so that his army was only 
one-fourth of the size of that of William. Harold intrenched himself on Senlac 
Hill William sent to him, proposing to settle the matter by arrangement ; but 
Harold declined all his offers. Harold's brother Gurth tried to induce him to 
go to London, and let others fight for him ; but he refused, and drew up bis 
troops for the combat. 
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13.— THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 

1. On the ground which has ever since borne 
the name of Battle, the lines of the English occu- 
pied the slope of the Hill of Senlac, and were for- 
tified by a fence of stakes and willow hurdles. On 
the night of the 13th October, William announced 
to the Normans that the next day would be the 
day of battle. Priests and monks, who had followed 
the invading army in great numbers, met to pray 
and to sing hymns, while the warriors prepared 
their arms. In the other army, the night was passed 
in a very different manner. The English diverted 
themselves around their fires with noisily singing 
national songs, and drinking horns of beer and wine. 

2. Next morning the Norman army was drawn 
up in three columns of attack : in the first were the 
men-at-arms ; in the second were the auxiliaries ; 
William in person commanded the third, com- 
posed of the Norman chivalry. The Duke ° ft J 
was mounted on a Spanish charger, and wore ^ D 
around his neck the most revered of the relics 

on which Harold had sworn. The standard which 
the Pope had blessed was carried at his side. 
The army soon came in sight of the English camp, 
north-west of Hastings. A Norman, named Taillef er, 
spurred his horse in front of the ranks and began 
the song, famous throughout Gaul, of Charlemagne 
and Roland. As he sang, he played with his sword, 
throwing it far into the air, and catching it, as it 
fell, in his right hand. 

3. Coming within range, the archer Y^gax*. ^ 
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shoot their arrows, and the cross-bowmen their 
bolts ; but most of the shots were rendered useless 
by the high mounds of the English camp. The 
Duke then made all his archers advance, and ordered 
them to shoot, not straight forward, but upwards in 
a sloping direction, so that the arrows might fall 
into the enemy's camp. By this device many of 
the English were wounded, most of them in the 
face ; Harold himself had his right eye pierced with 
an arrow, but nevertheless continued to issue his 
orders and to fight. 

4. The attack of the infantry and cavalry then 
commenced ; but the Normans were driven back 
from one of the gates of the camp to a deep ravine 
covered with brushwood and grass, into which they 
and their horses fell one upon another, and thus 
perished in great numbers. The report spread that 
the Duke had been killed ; and at this news a 
retreat commenced. William threw himself before 
the fugitives and barred their passage, threatening 
them, and striking them with his lance ; then un- 
covering, he exclaimed, " I am here ; look at me, — 
I still live; and, with the help of God, I will 
conquer." 

5. The Duke then thought of a plan to induce 
the English to quit their position : he ordered a 
thousand horse to advance and immediately to re- 
treat. The feigned flight made the English lose 
their coolness, and they all rushed in pursuit. . At 
a certain distance, the fugitives turned suddenly on 
their pursuers ; and the English, surprised and 
thrown into disorder, were assailed on every side 
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by blows of lances and swords, from which they 
could not defend themselves. 

6. When their ranks were broken, their breast- 
works were forced ; horse and foot made their way 
within them, but the hand-to-hand combat was still 
fierce. William had his horse killed under him ; 
Harold and his two brothers fell dead at the foot 
of their standard, which was torn up and replaced 
by the banner sent from Rome. Then, and not till 
then, did the desperate struggle end. The Norman 
horse pursued, granting quarter to none. The vic- 
tors passed the night on the field of battle ; and the 
next day at sunrise Duke William drew up his 
troops, and called over the names of all those who 
had crossed the sea with him. 

7. The mothers and the wives of those who had 
come from the neighbourhood to fight and die with 
their King, united to seek and to bury the bodies of 
their relations. That of King Harold lay for a long 
time on the field of battle without any one daring 
to claim it. It was at last recognized by his lover, 
Edith, surnamed the Beauty with the Swan's Neck. 

8. Immediately after his victory, William made 
a vow to build an abbey on the spot. The vow 
was soon performed, and the high altar of the new 
monastery was raised on the very spot where the 
standard of King Harold Jiad been planted and torn 
down. The outer walls were traced around the hill 
which the bravest of the English had covered with 
their bodies ; and the whole extent of the adjacent 
land, on which the famous scenes of the battle had 
taken place, became the property of this ofobfe 1 ^ 
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which was called, in the Norman language, Battle 
Abbey. 



ad-ja^cent 
an-nounced' 
as-Bailed' 
aux-il-ia-rles 



New Words in this Lesson. 

chiv^al-ry di-vert£ed 

col-limns fu-gi-tives 

des^pe-rate huddles 

de-vice' rel-ics 



ra-vine' 
re-vered' 
Ro-land 
Taille^fer 



Questions :— 1. How were the Normans occupied the night before the battle ? 
How did the English divert themselves? 2. On what day was the Battle of 
Hastings fought ? How was the Norman army drawn up ? Who rode in front 
of the ranks ? 3. Who began the attack ? By what device were many of the 
English wounded? Who was wounded in the right eye? 4. How did the Nor- 
man infantry and cavalry fare ? 5. By what trick were the English deceived and 
thrown into disorder ? 6. Who fell dead at the foot of the English standard ? 
Where did the Normans pass the night? 7. By whom was Harold's body recog- 
nized ? 8. What vow did William make after his victory? Where was the high 
altar raised ? What name was given to the building ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



Battle. The town of Battle, occupy- 
ing the site of the conflict, grew up 
around the abbey, and has now 
3,500 inhabitants, and a station on 
the South-Eastern Railway. 

Diverted, amused. 

Auxiliaries, foreign or hired troops ; 
literally, helpers. 

Chivalry, knighthood ; cavalry. 

The relics on which Harold had 
sworn. When a prisoner in Will- 
iam's hands in Normandy, Harold 
had been induced, by the promise 



of his release, to swear on a small 
altar that he would help William 
to get the English crown. Great 
was his surprise, on the altar-cloth 
being removed, to find that he had 
sworn on the bones of saints and 
other sacred things, and that his 
oath, therefore, could not be re- 
called. 
Taillefer. He was killed early in the 
battle, but not until he had slain 
several of the enemy. 
8 Adjacent, near ; neighbouring. 



Summary of the Lesson :— The Normans spent the night before the battle in 
preparation and in prayer and hymn-singing; the English, in drinking and 
revelry. The Norman army was drawn up in three columns. Taillefer rode in 
front of them, singing a heroic song and playing with his sword. The Norman 
archers began the attack. By William's order, they shot into the air, so that 
their arrows fell on the heads and faces of the English. Harold was wounded in 
the eye. The Norman infantry and cavalry were driven back. By feigning 
flight, the Normans tempted the English from their position ; and then turning 
on them, threw them into disorder and scattered them. The hand-to-hand fight 
was still fierce around the English standard. Harold and his two brothers fell 
at the foot of it, and then the Norman victory was complete. Harold's body was 
recognized by his lover Edith. William built Battle Abbey on the scene of his 
victory. 



FEUDAL MONARCHY. 



THE NORMAN LINE. 



WILLIAM I -THE CONQUEROR. 

1066 TO 1087 A.D.— 21 YEARS. 

Summary of the Reign. — William was crowned at London, on 
Christmas-day, 1066. At first he was just and merciful; but when 
the English began to plot against the Normans, he treated them with 
great cruelty. He took away their estates and gave them to Normans, 
who paid for them by service in war. Thus began the Feudal System. 
The Domesday Book — an account of every estate in England — was 
made in 1086. The Curfew Bell was a signal for fires to be put out 
in the evenings. In making the New Forest many villages were de- 
stroyed. William's death was caused by an accident when on horse- 
back. 



14— HEREWAKD THE ENGLISHMAN. 

1. An East Anglian chief had &> son named Here- 
ward. The people of East Anglia were famous for 
the rough hardihood in which they reared their 
children. A common practice was to take a boy 
by neck and heels and heave him up on the sloping 
thatch of a cottage to try his strength. If he 
managed to cling to the roof with hands and knees, 
he was thought to be worth keeping ; if he fell, he 
was obliged to go and seek his fortune beyond the 
bounds of East Anglia. 
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2. There is little wonder that young Hereward, 
trained in such a way, grew up fearless and daring ; 
and in these qualities he so outstripped his com- 
panions that he gained the victory in all sports. If 
in wrestling he was tripped and thrown, he would 
spring up, sword in hand, and change a friendly 
contest into a bloody duel ! 

3. Such conduct turned many against him, and 
he got into so many quarrels with the neighbours, 
that his father was forced to ask Edward the Con- 
fessor to make the troublesome boy an outlaw. So 
Hereward left his home, and lived the life of a 
wanderer. 

4. His valour was so remarkable, even in an age 
of great fighting men, that songs were made in his 
honour, and his praise was sung by minstrels when 
they struck their harps in the castle-halls after 
supper. When intelligence reached his native place 
that the high-spirited boy, who had been driven 
away, had become a great hero of war, there was 
much joy. 

5. Some time after the Norman Conquest, Here- 
ward returned home. Finding a French knight in 
possession of his dead father's lands, he lost no time 
in raising a band to drive out the stranger. But 
the Frenchman was aided by all the force of the 
Conqueror, so that Hereward was obliged to form 
what was called the Camp of Refuge in the Isle of 
Ely, a place so surrounded with marshes as to be 
secure from almost any attack. 

6. Hereward then went to his uncle, who was 
an abbot, and asked to be made a knight. The 
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ceremony was performed in the usual way, and was 
completed with the midnight watching in the church. 
For the offence of knighting Hereward, the abbot 
would have been expelled by the Conqueror ; but 
he died in time to prevent this. A Norman monk 
was then sent to take the abbot's place ; but the 
men of Ely managed, before he came, to seize all the 
gold and silver in the abbey, and to carry it off to 
the camp among the reeds. 

7. The new abbot then sought the aid of the 
French knight who held Hereward's lands, and to- 
gether they went to hunt for the robbers in their 
refuge of swamps and brushwood. While the French 
knight was beating the ground in vain, Hereward, 
who knew every inch of the district, suddenly 
appeared before the bewildered abbot, as he was 
prudently waiting on the edge, and carried him off 
a prisoner to the central camp, from which he did 
not get free until he had paid a heavy ransom. 

8. Movements so daring brought William the 
Conqueror in person to the scene ; but even he was 

baffled, until some faithless monks of Ely 

1071 

showed the Normans a secret path through 

the swamps into the isle, on condition that 
their abbey should be spared. When Hereward 
saw that his position was hopeless, he waded through 
the marshes with a few chosen friends, and escaped. 
It is said that he afterwards married a rich English 
lady, and was taken into friendship by the Conqueror. 

New Words in this Lesson, 
be-wil^dered con-test ex-pelled' Her^e-ward 

cer^e-mo-ny E^ly har^dl-aood Ya-\*\-\ML«as» 
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Questions :— 1. Who was Hereward ? How did the people of East Anglia test 
the strength of their sons? 2. How did young Hereward show his spirit? 
3. What did his father find it necessary to do ? 4. What caused joy in his native 
place? 5. What did he do on returning home ? Where did he conceal himself? 
6. By whom was he made a knight ? Who succeeded the abbot? What did the 
men of Ely do before he came? 7. Who fell into Hereward's hands? How? 
8. By whom was Hereward betrayed ? What became of him at last? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Hardihood; firm boldness 

East Anglia. Now Norfolk and 
Suffolk. 

2 Contest, struggle. 

3 Outlaw, one beyond the protection 



5 The Isle of Ely, the northern part 

of Cambridgeshire. The marsh- 
land is now drained and cultivated. 

6 Ceremony, the service or form of 

making a knight. 



of the law. ' 7 Bewildered, puzzled. 



Summary of the Lesson :— Hereward was the son of an East Anglian chief. 
He was a wild and daring boy, and was sent away as an outlaw. He became a 
famous soldier, and after the Conquest he returned home. He tried to drive out 
a Norman who was in possession of his dead father's lands ; but being opposed 
by the King, he took refuge in the Isle of Ely with a few daring followers. A 
Norman abbot who went in search of him was seized, and kept a prisoner till a 
heavy ransom was paid. Some faithless monks of Ely showed the Normans a 
secret path through the fens. Hereward escaped with a few followers, and in the 
end William made him his friend. 



WILLIAM II.-RTJFTJS. 

1087 TO 1100 A.D.— 13 TEARS. 

Summary op the Reign.— William II., surnamed Rufus, or the 
Red, was the third son of the Conqueror. A plot was formed to set 
Robert, William's brother, on the throne, but William defeated it, 
and was crowned King. William then made war on Robert, and took 
part of Normandy from him. The King quarrelled with Archbishop 
Anselm about the revenues of his see, which William unlawfully 
retained. Anselm at last left England, and appealed to the Pope. 
In those days Peter the Hermit went over Europe preaching a crusade. 
One of those who went to the Holy Land was Robert ; and he pledged 
his lands to William for a large sum. Rufus was killed in the New 
Forest by the arrow of Sir Walter Tyrrel. 



15.— THE CRUSADES. 



1. In the reign of William Rufus all Europe was 
stirred by the Crusades, or Wars of the Cross. 
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Christians became eager to make journeys to the 
Holy Land, and especially to worship in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem — a church sup- 
posed to be built over the tomb in which our Saviour 
had lain. But for many years Jerusalem had been in 
the hands of unbelievers called Saracens, and they 
treated the Christian pilgrims with great cruelty. 

2. The pilgrims were made to pay large sums of 
money before they were allowed to enter Jerusalem, 
and while there they were robbed and ill-treated in 
many ways. At last a monk called Peter the Her- 
mit, who had seen the sufferings of the pilgrims, 
went over Europe, calling on kings and princes, 
nobles and knights, to march to the Holy City and 
rescue it from the hands of the Saracens. 

3. Peter's heart had been moved to pity when he 
saw the cruelties heaped on the Christian pilgrims, 
and now it burned with holy anger against their 
enemies. He addressed vast crowds, often in the 
open air ; and as the people gazed on his pale and 
anxious face, and listened to his glowing words, their 
hearts were stirred, and they called out for leaders 
to march them against the unbelievers. " It is the 
will of God," they cried, " it is the will of God." 

4*. Thousands of eager soldiers gathered around 
the banner of the Cross. Each of them wore on his 
left shoulder a cross of red or of white cloth, and 
many of them had the same figure on their shields. 
Princes, kings, and emperors put themselves at the 
head of these Crusades. One of the first to do so 
was Robert, Duke of Normandy, brother of William 
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5. When ,the Crusaders reached the Holy Land, 
they had to endure great hardships. The Saracens 
were brave soldiers, and the Crusaders had often to 
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fight when they were wearied with long marching 
and weak from the want of food. Many great and 
bloody battles were fought in Palestine, and thousands 
of brave Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Germans left 
their bones to bleach on the plains of the Holy Land. 

6. At length the Crusaders reached Jerusalem ; 
and after a siege of five weeks the city was carried 
by assault. Godfrey, a brave French knight, 

who was the leader of the Crusade, planted his ~/\? 
standard on the wall of the city, and was hailed 
by his followers as " King of Jerusalem." But he 
was too pious and too humble to accept so proud a 
title, and he preferred to call himself " Defender 
of the Holy Sepulchre." 

7. There were altogether eight Crusades, or Holy 
Wars. Very few of them were successful. After 
a time the men who took part in them did so from 
the love of glory and plunder, and not from the 
love of the Cross. They did good in one way, how- 
ever : they accustomed men to travel, and they led 
Western merchants to trade in the riches of the East. 



New Words in this Lesson, 
ac-cus-tomed Cru-sad-ers God-frey sep-ul-chre 

as-sault' en-dure' pre-ferred' un-be-liev^ers 



Questions:— 1. Why did Christians go to the Holy Land? In whose hands was 
Jerusalem ? 2. What did Peter the Hermit propose ? 3. What had moved his 
heart? What did the people whom he addressed call out? 4. What did every 
Crusader wear? Who was one of the first crusading leaders? 5. What hardships 
had the Crusaders to endure in the Holy Land ? 6. When was Jerusalem taken ? 
Who was hailed as its King ? 7. How many Crusades were there ? In what way 
did they do good? 

Notes and Meanings. 



1 Unbelievers, persons who do not be- 
lieve in Christ 
Saracens, an Arab race. They were 



the first followers of Mohammed. 7 Accustomed, uaod 



5 Endure, bear ; suffer. 

6 Preferred, wished rather. 
Assault, a sudden attack. 
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Summary of the Lesson :— Christian pilgrims to the Holy Sepulchre were 
treated cruelly by the Saracens, who held Jerusalem. The Crusades were under- 
taken to rescue Jerusalem from their hands. The first was preached by Peter 
the Hermit, at whose glowing words multitudes asked to be led against the un- 
believers. Each Crusader wore a cross of red or white on his left shoulder or on 
his shield. Robert, the brother of Rufus, was one of the chief Crusaders. After 
much suffering and many battles the Crusaders reached Jerusalem, and Godfrey 
their leader was declared King ; but he preferred to call himself " Defender of 
the Holy Sepulchre." There were eight Crusades in all ; but very few of them 
were successful. They, however, increased the intercourse between the West 
and the East 



HENRY L-BEATJCLERC. 

1100 TO 1135 A.D.— 35 YEARS. 

Summary op the Reign. — Rufus was succeeded by his brother 
Henry I., the youngest son of the Conqueror. Beauclerc means " fine 
scholar," and Henry got the name because he was learned for a King 
in those days. Robert should have got the crown ; but he was in the 
Holy Land. On his return he gave up his claim, for a yearly payment 
of a large sum of money. Afterwards Henry confined him for twenty- 
eight years in Cardiff Castle. There he died : some say that his eyes 
were burned out by Henry's order. Henry recalled Archbishop An- 
selm ; but he afterwards quarrelled with him about the right of investi- 
ture and homage. In the end the King abandoned his claim to in- 
vestiture, but retained that to homage. By this King's marriage with 
Edith-Matilda of Scotland, the Norman and English royal lines were 
united. Henry's son Prince William was drowned in the wreck of the 
White Ship (1120). \ 

16.— ARCHBISHOP ANSELM. 

1. There had begun in the reign of Rufus a 
great quarrel between the Crown and the Church, 
which lasted, under different forms, till the time of 
King John. The man who did battle for the 
Church most vigorously against Rufus and Henry 
the First was Archbishop Anselm. 

2. Anselm was a native of the north of Italy. 
As his father was a nobleman, he was brought up 
in luxury and idleness. An early desire to enter 
the Church was quenched by the life of pleasure 
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which he led. After his mothers death, his father's 
harshness drove him from home. 

3. Wandering through France with a companion, 
he came to the famous Abbey of Bee in Normandy, 
the head of which was the great scholar and teacher 
Lanfranc. He soon became Lanfranc's favourite 
pupil and disciple, and was selected to assist him in 
his duties. 

4. Anselm's desire to follow a religious life now 
returned, and he became a monk. After the Nor- 
man conquest of England, when Lanfranc was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Anselm succeeded him as 
head or prior of the Abbey of Bee. 

5. Lanfranc died in 1089. Rufus, who had 
then been King for two years, and who was a 
greedy and wicked man, kept the see vacant, in 
order that he might use the revenues for his own 
purposes. When this had lasted for nearly four 
years, the King was seized with a serious illness, 
and in a fit of remorse he sent for Anselm. 

6. 'Though very unwilling to do so, Anselm agreed 
to accept of the office of Archbishop. When the 
King recovered, he returned to his former practices, 
keeping in his own hand Church livings and selling 
Church offices for money. He even kept back part 
of the revenues of the see of Canterbury. 

7. This and other causes led to a fierce quarrel 
between the King and the Archbishop, the end of 
which was that Anselm left England. He went to 
Rome, and laid his case before the Pope, who in 
consequence threatened to excommunicate Rufus. 

8. Soon after he came to the throne, Hswe^j \ks& 

(782) 5 
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First recalled Anselm and restored him to the office 
of Archbishop. Henry did this in order to obtain 
the support of the Church in his possession of the 
throne, to which his elder brother Robert had a 
better claim than he. 

9. On Robert's return from the Holy Land, he 
invaded England and claimed the crown. Henry 
collected an army and went to meet his brother. 
The two armies lay within sight of each other for 
several days without a blow being struck. Anselm 
then mediated between the brothers and brought 
"about peace. Robert was to retain Normandy, and 
to give up his claim to England, on receiving an 
annual pension of 3,000 marks. 

10. By-and-by the contest between the Church 
and the Crown broke out afresh. Two ceremonies 
were performed when a bishop took possession of 
his see. He received from the King a ring and a 
crosier — the symbols of spiritual duty and power. 
This was called investiture. The bishop was fur- 
ther required to do homage for his lands and temporal 
possessions to the King as his feudal superior. 

11. The right of investiture possessed by the 
sovereign really gave him the power of appointing 
bishops, because by refusing investiture he could set 
aside any bishop elected by the dean and chapter. 
To this control the Church strongly objected ; and 
Anselm refused to receive investiture at Henry's 
hands. 

12. A long and bitter quarrel followed, and as 
the King and the Archbishop could not come to 
terms, the latter again left England, and remained 
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abroad for three years. At last a compromise was 
arrived at. At the Council of London in 1107, 
Henry agreed to give up his claim to investiture, 
but kept his right to homage for the temporal pos- 
sessions of each see or abbey. Anselm then returned 
to England ; but he did not long enjoy his triumph. 
He died at Canterbury in 1109. 

13. The reign of Henry the First, which lasted 
thirty-five years, marks an important stage in the 
history of England. When he came to the throne, 
the difference between conquerors and conquered 
was well marked : before the end of his reign it 
had disappeared. 

14. " Under him, Normans born on English 
ground grew up as Englishmen ; they felt as 
Englishmen when the second restoration of the 
reign of law brought with it, as its dark side, the 
preference of men from beyond the sea to the sons 
of the soil of either race. With all his faults, his 
vices, his occasional crimes, Henry the Clerk, the first 
of the new line who was truly an English iEtheling, 
must rank before all other Kings as the re-founder 
of the English nation. 

15. "He is himself the embodiment of the pro- 
cess by which the Norman on English soil washed 
off the varnish of his two centuries' sojourn by the 
Seine, and came back to his true place in the older 
Teutonic fellowship of Anglo-Saxon and Dane."* 
That is to say, the Normans, who were originally 
Teutons, ceased to be Frenchmen when they came 
to England, and became Teutons again. 

* Freeman. 
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New Words in this Lesson. 



an-nu-al 

cer^e-mo-nies 

com-pro-mise 

cro-sier 

dis-ci-ple 



em-bod-i-ment 

in-ves-ti-ture 

me^di-at-ed 

o-rig^i-nal-ly 

pen-sion 



pref^er-ence 

pri^or 

Seine 

se-lect^ed 

sojourn 



spii<it-u-al 

sym-bols 

tem-po-ral 

Teu-ton-ic 

vig^or-ous-ly 



Questions :— 1. What quarrel began in the reign of Rufus ? Who did battle 
for the Church ? 2. How had Anselm been brought up ? What caused him to 
leave home? 3. Whose disciple did he become? Where? 4. When did he 
succeed Lanf ranc ? 5. What led to his going to England ? 6. What office did 
he accept ? 7. What led him to go to Rome ? 8. Who recalled him to England ? 
Why ? 9. What quarrel did he heal ? 10. What renewed the contest between 
Church and Crown? 11. To what did the Church strongly object ? 12. In what 
compromise did it end ? 13. What important stage in the history of England 
does Henry's reign mark ? 14. As what must he rank before all other Kings ? 
15. Of what process is he the embodiment ? 



Notes and 

1 Vigorously, strongly. 

3 Disciple, follower. 

9 Mediated, arranged. 
Marks. A mark was 13s. 4d , so 
that 3,000 marks would equal 
£2,000 of our money; but that 
sum would go much further in 
those days than now. 
10 Crosier, a staff with a crook at the 
top. 



Meanings. 

12 Compromise, bargain; each side 
giving up something. 

14 Preference, choosing rather. 

15 Embodiment, the sign or symbol. 
By the Seine, in Normandy, 

which had been ceded to the 
Normans in the tenth century 
(911 a.d.), and to which the 
Norsemen gave its name. 
Sojourn, residence ; dwelling. 



Summary of the Lesson :— Anselm was the defender of the Church against 
Rufus and Henry I. He was the son of an Italian nobleman. After spending 
his youth in pursuit of pleasure, he came in his wanderings to the Abbey of Bee, 
where he became the favourite pupil of Lanfranc. He became a monk, and suc- 
ceeded Lanfranc as prior of the abbey. He also succeeded Lanfranc as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; but he quarrelled with Rufus about the revenues of the 
see, part of which the King retained. At last Anselm left England, and the 
Pope threatened to excommunicate Rufus. Henry recalled Anselm and restored 
him to his see. They quarrelled about the King's right of investiture, which in 
fact gave him the power of appointing bishops. Anselm again left England. 
At last a compromise was arrived at. Henry gave up investiture, but kept his 
right to homage. Henry I. was the re-founder of the English nation. 



STEPHEN. 

1135 TO 1154 A.D. —19 YEARS. 

Summary op the Reign. — Henry had appointed his daughter Maud 
as his heir ; but Stephen of Blois (BVwa), her cousin, seized the crown. 
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David, King of Scotland, who was Maud's uncle, invaded England on 
her behalf. He was defeated at Northallerton. A civil war followed. 
Stephen was taken prisoner at. Lincoln in 1141, and Maud became 
Queen ; but she ruled badly and had to flee. Her chief supporter, the 
Earl of Gloucester, was taken prisoner, and was exchanged for Stephen, 
who once more sat on the throne. By-and-by Maud's son Henry in- 
vaded England, and Stephen agreed that he should succeed him on 
the throne ; which he did in 1154. 



17.— THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARD. 

1. In the reign of King Stephen, a battle was 
fought between the Normans and the Scots, which 
is known in history as the Battle of the Standard. 
It is interesting because it was the first time that 
the Norman lance and the Scottish broadsword had 
crossed in battle. 

2. King Stephen's claim to the English throne 
was opposed by Matilda, or Maud, the daughter of 
Henry the First and the widow of Count Geoffrey 
of Anjou. The Norman barons supported Stephen, 
because they could not brook the idea of being 
governed by a woman : but Matilda had many loyal 
friends, chief of whom were Robert, Earl of Glouces- 
ter, her half-brother ; and David the First of Scot- 
land, who was her uncle. 

3. Although a very quiet King, more given to 
building abbeys than to shedding blood, David 
marched three times into the north of England to 
fight in behalf of Matilda against the soldiers of 
King Stephen. The third invasion brought him 
into the north of Yorkshire. All was fright and 
hurry among the English farmers and monks who 
dwelt in that part of the land ; for t\v^ \&ax<&\ <& 
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the Scottish King had been so swift that there was 
no time for Stephen to reach the scene of action. 

4. The old Archbishop of York collected an army 
— a strange force, whose leaders were chiefly clergy- 
men. In order to give a show of religion to the 

cause, he got a four-wheeled car, and fixed in 

1138 • 

its centre the mast of a ship, at the top of 

which he placed a large cross. Under the 

cross, spreading like wings on each side, were the. 

banners of three saints, held in great reverence in 

that part of England. In the centre of the cross 

was set a silver box, containing a relic which had 

received the blessing of the priest. 

5. Around this " Standard," which gave its name 
to the battle, the English army gathered on the 
moor of Northallerton. There were two kinds of 
fighting men in the English army; — Norman knights 
dressed in steel armour, and armed with lances and 
swords; and English archers, armed with long bows, 
and with arrows a full yard from point to notch. 

6. The Scottish army was made up of soldiers 
of a very different kind. Following a bunch of 
heather on a lance, which was all the standard they 
boasted, came a few knights and men in armour, a 
body of Lowland pikemen with breastplates, and a 
number of archers from the dales. Then came a 
rabble of half -naked men from Galloway and the 
Highlands, some carrying long pikes, and others 
armed with broadswords and leathern shields. 

7. The Galloway men so troubled King David 
by their out-cry for a front place in the battle, that 
he was forced to allow them to begin the attack. 
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They advanced through a fog towards the position 
of the English army. There happened to be in 
David's camp at the time two nobles who were con- 
nected as owners of land with both Scotland and 
England, and who were therefore very anxious to 
bring about a peace. They bore the great historic 
names of Bruce and Baliol. They tried all they 
could to turn David from the war ; but they failed. 
Then they took horse, and rode off to the camp at 
Northallerton to make known the approach of the 
Scots. 

8. When Walter of Espec, the leader of the 
English force, heard the news, he gathered his men 
around the standard car, from which he read a 
prayer and made a speech. Scarcely had he finished 
when through the mist were heard the shouts of 
" Alban ! Alban ! " — the Scottish war-cry. 

9. Then the torrent of wild men came streaming 
on in a furious rush. For a moment the solid array 
of the Norman knights around the banners of the 
saints reeled and broke ; but it was only for a 
moment. They soon closed again around the car, 
and the stalwart Yorkshiremen made such havoc 
with their bows, that the Galloway men and the 
Highlanders fell back in confusion like a wave that 
had broken itself on an opposing rock. 

10. But wave after wave flowed on; and the 
northern warriors did not pause until nearly all their 
spears and swords were broken in the unequal strife. 
The lance and the armour had beaten the broad- 
sword and the plaid ; but the Norman knights and 
men-at-arms had learned how hard a Scotsman <lq>\}1&. 
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smite with his wheeling blade, and how bravely he 
could pour his life out in fighting the battles of his 



K 



ing. 



breastplates 
Ei-pec' 



New Words in this Lesson. 
Gal-lo-way his-tor-ic 

hav-oc notch 



plaid 
stal-wart 



Questions :— 1. Why is the Battle of the Standard interesting? 2. Who were 
the chief supporters of Matilda against Stephen ? 8. Where did David's third 
invasion of England take him? 4. Who collected an army to oppose him? 
What did he set up as a "standard"? 5. Where was the battle fought? 
0. What was the Scottish standard ? 7. Who began the attack ? Who warned 
the English of the approach of the Scots? 8. Who was the English leader? 
Where did he gather his men ? 9. By whom were the Galloway men and the 
Highlanders driven back? 10. What did the Norman knights learn from the 
battle ? 



* Notes and 

f> Northallerton, 28 miles north-east 
of York. 

The dales, the Lowland valleys— 
Tweeddale, Teviotdale, and others. 
Galloway, a district in the south- 
west of Scotland, comprising Wig- 
town and Kirkcudbright. 

8 Alban, Albyn, or Alpin, the Highland 
name for Scotland, is the same 
word as Albion, the name given to 



Meanings. 

the whole island in early times. 
The name is believed to mean 
" White Island," and was probably 
given to the island by the Gauls on 
account of the chalk cliffs of the 
south coast, the part of the country 
first seen by them. 
9 Solid array, close battle order. 

Stalwart, strong. 

Havoc, waste ; destruction. 



Summary of the Lesson :— The Battle of Northallerton got the name of the 
Battle of the Standard from a huge cross hung with banners which the English 
reared on the field. It was fought in David's third invasion of England. 
Walter of Espec commanded the English. He was warned of the approach of 
the Scots by two Scottish nobles who had lands in England. The steel-clad 
Norman knights fought around their standard. Wave after wave of the Scottish 
Galloway men and Highlanders dashed and broke on the rock, but it remained 
immovable. The victory of the English was complete. 



THE PLANTAGENETS— HOUSE OF ANJOU. 



HENRY IL-CTJETMANTLE. 

1154 TO 1189 A.D.— 35 YEARS. 

Summary op the Reign.— Henry II., the first King of the House of 
Anjou, succeeded peaceably on the death of Stephen. He ruled all 
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England and the greater part of France, and he subdued Wales and 
Ireland. In order to curb the power of the barons, he destroyed many 
of their castles. He took Thomas Becket into favour and made him 
Archbishop of Canterbury, expecting through him to rule the clergy ; 
but Becket took the part of the clergy against Henry. Then the 
quarrel between the Church and the Crown was revived. In the end 
Becket was murdered in the Cathedral at Canterbury. To appease 
the Pope, Henry did penance at Becket's tomb. He went to Ireland 
in 1172 and received the submission of several chiefs. He quarrelled 
with his sons, and he died of grief on hearing that his favourite son 
John had gone against him. 

18.— STRONGBOW'S INVASION OF IRELAND. 

1. While King Henry the Second was living in 
France, a huge Irishman, called Dermot MacMor- 
rogh, paid him a visit, which led to a Norman 
invasion of Ireland. Devorgilla, the wife of an 
Irish prince, had induced Dermot, then King of 
Leinster, to cany her off from an island in Meath, 
where her stem husband had shut her up. This 
caused a war, in which Dermot was defeated and 
driven from his throne. , 

2. He found his way to Henry ; and he promised, 
if the English King would help to restore him, that 
he would hold his kingdom as a subject of the 
English crown — that he would, in fact, become 
Henry's vassal. Not being then able to go to 
Ireland, Henry gave Dermot a letter allowing him 
to enlist the English nobles in his cause. 

3. Dermot stayed a good while at Bristol, trying 
to get the neighbouring nobles to undertake his 
quarrel. At last Richard Strongbow, Earl of Pem- 
broke, agreed to assist him in return for the hand 
of his daughter Eva, with whom he was to be made 
joint-heir to the crown of Leinster. Two kx^ates* 
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crossed the sea before Strongbow was ready, and 
with only a few hundred men seized the cities 

1 1 AQ 

of Wexford and Dublin. We may understand 
the kind of warfare that was waged from the 

fact that three hundred Irish heads were once laid 

in a heap at the feet of Dermot. 

4. A little later there went over a Norman 
knight called Raymond the Fat, who acted for 
Strongbow. When he had taken seventy prisoners, 
he carried them to the top of a high rock, the 
foot of which was washed by the sea, and, having 
broken their bones with clubs, he flung them over 
the precipice into the water. 

5. Strongbow himself then crossed to Ireland, 
although Henry had ordered him not to do so. 
His first exploit was the siege of Waterford. In 
those days almost every town was surrounded by a 
wall ; and the great object of besiegers was of 
course to make a hole, or, as it is called, a breach 
in this defence. Strongbow managed to cut away 
the supports of a wooden house which was built 
into the wall of Waterford ; and when the house 
fell, it tore away a large piece of the wall. Through 
the breach thus made the Normans rushed, and 
soon the streets were strewed with dead bodies. 

G. Strongbow then marched to Dublin, which he 
took in a somewhat similar way. Just when his 
force had been thinned by a command from the 
English King that all loyal knights should return 
to England, a band of Danes in armour, whose red 
shields were the terror of all that coast, attacked 
the defences of the city. But the Norman knights 
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easily beat off these rude sailors. There was then 
a great blockade of Dublin by the Irish, which lasted 
two months, and so reduced the strength of the Nor- 
man garrison that it was on the point of yielding to 
the besiegers. 

7. But the Normans resolved on a final dash. 
At nine one morning they rushed out from the 
opened gate and charged the whole army. So 
sudden and so fierce was their onset, that the 
Irish, although numbering thirty thousand, fled in 
terror at sight of the soldiers in armour, with their 
levelled spears and with white feathers streaming 
from their helmets. 

8. This success gave the Normans a secure footing 
in Ireland. After the fighting was over, Henry, 

who had forgiven the disobedience of Strong- 

1171 

bow, sailed to Ireland. He took up his 

quarters at Dublin, in a large house made 
of wicker-work. There he ate his Christmas dinner 
along with a number of the Irish chiefs, who swore 
fealty to him as their over-lord. This is called the 
Conquest of Ireland ; but that country maintained 
its independence till a much later time. 

New Words in this Lesson. 

ap-pease' dis-o-be-di-ence Mac-Mor-rogh Ray-mond 

block-ade' en-list' main-tained' sub-mis-sion 

Der^mot fe^al-ty Meath Walter-ford 

Dev-or-gil-la Lein-ster prec'i-pice Wex-ford 

Questions :— 1. What led to the Norman invasion of Ireland? What was 
Dermot'8 complaint ? 2. What did Henry allow him to do ? 3. Who agreed to 
assist him ? By whom were Wexford and Dublin seized ? 4. Who went over a 
little later ? 5. How did Strongbow capture Waterford ? 6. What place did he 
next take? Who then attacked Dublin? How long did the blockade last? 
7. How did the Normans triumph ? 8. When did Henry go to Ireland ? What 
took place on Christmas-day ? 
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Notes and Meanings. 

Summary. Appease, pacify ; make i 4 Precipice, cliff. 

peace with. I 5 Waterford, a town on the river Suit, 

Submission, yielding. j in the east of the south of Ireland 



1 Meath, a county in Ireland, north- 
west of Dublin county. 

8 Wexford, a town at the mouth of the 
river Slaney, in the south of the 
east of Ireland. 



6 Blockade, shutting up ; surrounding 

with troops. 
8 Disobedience, refusal to obey. 

Fealty, faithfulness ; loyalty. 

Maintained, kept. 



Summary of the Lesson :— Dermot, King of Leinster, driven from his throne, 
asked Henry for help. Henry allowed him to enlist the English nobles in his 
cause. Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, agreed to go. He took Waterford and 
Dublin, after terrible slaughter. In Dublin he was besieged for two months ; 
but he made a desperate sally, which scattered the besiegers. Then Henry him- 
self crossed over to Ireland, and entertained a number of the Irish chiefs. 



BJCHABD I.-COETJR DE LION, OR THE 

LION-HEART. 

1189 TO 1199 A.D.— 10 YEARS. 

Summary of the Reign. — Henry II. was succeeded by his son 
Richard I. Of his reign of ten years, Richard spent only six months 
in England. After forcing money from his subjects, especially from 
the Jews, he joined the King of France in the Third Crusade. They 
took Acre, but were not strong enough to take Jerusalem. On his 
way back to England he was shipwrecked, and fell into the hands of 
the Emperor of Germany, who cast him into prison. His people paid 
a great sum for his freedom. His death was caused by an arrow- 
wound in France. 



19.— THE ADVENTURES OF THE LION-HEART. 

1. A great thundering of drums and pealing of 

horns greeted the ships of the English King 

as they sailed into the roads of Acre. For 

two years the siege of that city had been 

going on, and the plain around was rough with the 

graves and the bones of the fallen. Saladin, perched 

like a watchful eagle on the top of Mount Carmel, 
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had actually for some time been besieging the 
besiegers. 

2. But the coming of the English King made a 
wonderful change. With his own hands he showed 
his soldiers how to work the battering-rams and 
other engines of war ; and, when sickness seized 
him, he made some of them carry him on a mattress 
to the trenches, where he lay giving orders. This 
perseverance frightened the defenders of Acre. 
They lost heart, and gave up the city four days 
after Richard's arrival. 

3. During these four days an event had happened 
which was to have a great effect on Richard in 
future. Among the attacking Princes was the 
Duke of Austria, who took a tower and planted 
his banner on the captured wall. This offended 
Richard, who had taken the chief command ; and 
in a fit of anger he tore down the flag, and threw 
it scornfully into the ditch below. The Duke could 
not then give way to his feeling of revenge : he 
nursed it for a fitting time, which came by-and-by, 
as we shall see. 

4. Richard, armed with a battle-axe, on the head 
of which the best smiths in England had spent their 
strength and their skill, was always in the thickest 
of the fight. He earned so terrible a name, that 
the Saracen women used to frighten their crying 
children by threatening that King Richard would 
come and take them. 

5. He fought many battles, and took many towns; 
but wind, rain, hunger, and sickness prevented him 
from advancing nearer to Jerusalem than vdtkveL 
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twelve miles of it. When he fell back on Askelon, 
he began to repair the ruined walls of the place ; 
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and he himself worked with pick-axe and trowel, 
hoping by his example to lead the Princes to forget 
their rank for a time. 

6. There he had another quarrel with the Duke 
of Austria. When asked by Richard to take his 
turn at building the walls, that haughty Prince 
replied that he would do nothing of the kind, since 
his father had not been either a mason or a car- 
penter. Flaming up with sudden fury, Richard 
seized him by the throat and kicked him from the 
place. And then he drove both the Duke and the 
Duke's vassals from the town. 

7. At last Richard and Saladin, growing tired of 
war, made a truce for three years, three months, 
three weeks, and three days — the number repeated 
so often being thought sacred. The last glimpse 
which Richard caught of the Holy Land, as he 
sailed away from Acre, comprised the snowy tops 
of Lebanon. Stretching out his arms before the 
last white summit had faded from his view, he 
cried, " Most Holy Land, I commend thee to God's 
keeping. May he give me life and health to return 
and rescue thee from the Infidel." 

8. When Richard was near Marseilles, fearing 
the French King or some other of his many foes, 
he turned his ship about and sailed up the Adri- 
atic, intending to make the journey overland by 
another route. A storm drove him on the coast. 
Travelling over the mountains there, his train of 
attendants dwindled in numbers, until he was left 
with one knight and one page ; and his wretched- 
ness was increased by broken health and lack of food. 
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9. When in this state, he fell into the hands of 

the Duke of Austria, whose banner he had 
torn from the battlements of Acre, and whom 

A.D. 

he had kicked in the trenches of Askelon! 
By the Duke, Richard was sold to the Emperor for 
a large sum, and was securely locked up in a 
Tyrolese castle. 

10. His skill in poetry and his love of music 
enabled him to pass the time pleasantly enough. 
With these arts is connected that pretty story of his 
discovery by the singing of the minstrel Blondel, 
which has been so often told, in prose and in verse. 

11. According to another story, which is more 
likely to be the true one, the Emperor wrote a 
letter to Philip of France, mentioning the place in 

which Richard was shut up : and it was this 
letter, the contents of which became known 

A.D. 

to the Chancellor of England, that let out the 
secret. When it became known where Richard was, 
his people set to work to raise a sum of money, by 
means of which he was ransomed. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

Ad-ri-at^lc corn-prised' mat^tress Sal^-a-din 

As-ke-lon In-fl-del men-tion-ing scorn-fol-ly 

Blon^del Leb^a-non per-se-ver-ance sum-mit 

Car-mel Mar-settles' route Ty-rol-ese' 



Questions :— 1. How long had the siege of Acre lasted, when Richard arrived? 
2. What wonderful change did his arrival work ? 3. How did Richard offend the 
Duke of Austria ? 4. With what was Richard armed ? What use was made of 
his terrible name ? 5. What prevented his advancing to Jerusalem ? 6. What 
new quarrel had he at Askelon ? 7. How long was Richard's truce with Saladin 
to last ? What were his last words to the Holy Land ? & What happened to 
Richard in the Adriatic ? To what did bis train of attendants dwindle? 9. Into 
whose hands did he fall? Where was he locked up? 10. How did he pass the 
time? 11. How did the English discover where their King was ? How was his 
release effected ? 
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Notes and Meanings. 



1 A'cre, a fortified city of Syria, on 
the Levant, near the foot of Mount 
Carmel. 
Sal'adin, the Sultan,or Mohammedan 

King. 
Besieging the besiegers, surround- 
ing and attacking the army that 
was surrounding the city. 

3 Scornfully, with scorn or contempt. 

5 Asltelon, on the coast of Palestine, 
10 miles south-west of Azotus, and 
34 from Jerusalem. 



7 Infidel, unbeliever. 
Comprised, took in ; included. 

8 Marseilles 7 , a French sea -port on 

the Gulf of Lions. 
The Adriatic, the sea east of Italy, 

separating it from Turkey. 
Route, course ; track. 

9 Tyrolese' castle, a castle in the 

Tyrol, the province of Austria 
nearest to Switzerland. 

10 Minstrel, singer. 

11 Ransomed, bought back. 



Summary of the Lesson:— The siege of Acre had lasted two years before 
Richard reached the army. He was so active, that in four days the city sur- 
rendered. He offended the Duke of Austria by tearing down his flag. He 
fought at Azotus, took Jaffa, failed to reach Jerusalem, and fell back on Askelon. 
He then made a truce with Saladin, and left Palestine. He was shipwrecked in 
the Adriatic, and fell into the hands of the Duke of Austria, who sold him to 
the Emperor of Germany. He was locked up in a Tyrolese castle. It is said 
that Blondel, a minstrel, discovered Richard's place of captivity. More probably 
a letter of the Emperor to the King of France let out the secret. A sum of 
money was then raised, and Richard was ransomed. 



JOHN-LACKLAND. 

1199 TO 1216 A.D.— 17 YEARS. 

Summary op the Reign. — John was Richard's brother. He put to 
death his nephew Arthur, who was the rightful heir ; and he lost, in 
consequence, most of his French provinces. He then quarrelled with 
the Pope, who ordered the French King to invade England. John then 
yielded to the Pope, and owned him as over-lord. He next quarrelled 
with his barons, who forced him to sign Magna Carta, a state-paper 
in which he promised never more to oppress his people. When he 
broke his promise, the barons called over Prince Louis of France. 
John and his army were nearly overtaken by the tide in the Wash. 
He caught a fever, and died at Newark Castle. 



20.— MAGNA CARTA. 

1. John's quarrel with the Pope showed his 
cowardly nature. The question in dispute was the 
choosing of an Archbishop of Canterbury. John 

(782) 6 
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wanted one man, the Pope wanted another ; and 
neither would give in. When the favourite of the 
Pope had settled in Canterbury, John sent soldiers 
to drive the whole company from the abbey, threat- 
ening at the same time to put out the eyes of any 
Roman priests whom he might seize in England. 

2. The Pope then gave forth the terrible sentence 

of Interdict, which took from the land public 

religious services, and caused the churches to 
a.d. & . 

be hung with black and strewn with ashes. 
Quite pitiless with regard to the people he ruled, 
John set about forcing money from them to carry 
on his French wars — wars in which he lost a great 
portion of the lands left by his father. 

3. His cunning cruelty may be judged of from 
the plan which he took to make a Jew of Bristol 
pay ransom. Having thrown him into a dungeon, 
he sent a man every morning with a pair of pincers 
to pull out one of his teeth. The Jew bore this 
for eight days, but, when the ninth tooth was about 
to be wrenched from his aching jaw, he agreed to 
pay the money demanded by the King. 

4. When John saw that the Pope was going to 
give away his kingdom to Philip of France, he 
yielded everything to the Papal envoy. He gave 
up his crown to him, and received it again from 
his hands ; and he took an oath that he would hold 
England and Ireland from the Pope, and that he 
would pay him a sum of money yearly. 

5. The barons of England, enraged by John's 
want of spirit, and encouraged by his cowardice, 
met together several times in order to consult how 




they might wring from him a Charter which should 
place their liberties as Englishmen beyond the power 
of any King. A deed drawn up by Stephen Lang- 
ton, the Archbishop of Canterbury, was carried 
by some of these stern steel-clad warriors into the 
presence of John, who grew deadly pale when lie 
saw them. 

(!. He promised to give them an answer at 
Easter ; but, when Easter came, he said, with an 
oath that they might as well ask for his crown. 
The barons then did what they had resolved to do 
if he refused their demands. They assembled their 
followers and seized London. This brought John to 
his senses, and a time was -then arranged for signing 
the Great Charter. 

7- One day in June, 1215, there was a $rr.ee»t 
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meeting of barons and soldiers on a green spot by 
the Thames, which bears the name of Runnymede. 
The barons, glittering in steel and gold, came riding 
on their chargers from the town of Staines. John, 



with a false smile on his face, came out of Windsor 
to the place of meeting, followed by a train 
of attendants. Many of the barons came to 
the field that morning prepared to shed blood 

if necessary ; but the King was as smooth and soft 

as the satin of his royal robe. 

8. Taking the pen with scarce a question, he 
wrote his name at the foot of the deed called 
Magna Carta, which secured to Englishmen the 
full enjoyment of their freedom. And then, with 
smiles and gracious words to the armed men, he 
galloped off to the castle from which he had come. 
Scarcely able to believe that they had got the royal 
signature with so little trouble, they talked a while 
and then separated. 

9. Before the last man had left the meadow, 
henceforward to bear a name so famous in our 
history, John was rolling on the floor at Windsor 
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in a frenzy, and cursing his weak folly for having 
put his name to such a document. Almost at once 
he began to treat his people even worse than before. 



ach-ing 
doc-u-ment 



New Words in this Lesson, 
fren-zy In-ter-dict 

gracious plnAcers 



sig-na-ture 
Staines 



Questions :— 1. What was the cause of quarrel between King John and the 
Pope ? How did John avenge himself when defeated ? 2. What sentence did 
the Pope then issue ? For what purpose did John force money from his subjects ? 
3. How did he treat a Jew of Bristol ? 4. What led John to yield to the Papal 
legate ? 5. What step did the barons then take ? 6. What did John say to them 
at Easter ? What brought John to his senses ? 7. Where did the great meeting 
of John and the barons take place? When? 8. What famous paper was then 
signed ? What did it secure ? 9. How did John show his regret for what he had 
done? 



Notes and Meanings. 



2 Interdict, an order of the Pope by 

which the clergy are forbidden to 
perform, and laymen are forbidden 
to attend, church services. 

3 Wrenched, pulled violently. 

4 Papal envoy, the messenger of the 

Pope (Pandulf by name). 

5 Archbishop of Canterbury, the chief 

bishop of England. 



7 Runnymede, near Staines, on the 

Thames, 17 miles from London. 

8 Gracious, kindly. 
Signature, name written. 
Mag'na Car'ta, the Latin for "The 

Great Charter. " A charter is a writ- 
ing conferring rights. 

9 In a frenzy, in a rage. 
Document, paper ; deed. 



Summary of the Lesson :— John quarrelled with the Pope about the appoint- 
ment of an Archbishop of Canterbury. The Pope laid England under an 
Interdict, depriving the land of religious services. John cruelly extorted money 
from his people, to enable him to carry on his wars. When the Pope threatened 
to give England to the King of France, John submitted, and became the Pope's 
vassal. Then the barons became enraged, and demanded a charter of liberties 
from John. After much shuffling and hesitation, John signed Magna Carta at 
Runnymede (June 1215). 



HENRY III -WINCHESTER. 

1216 to 1272 A.D.-56 years. 

Summary op the Reign. — Henry, aged nine, succeeded his father 
John. The Earl of Pembroke was Protector. The barons turned 
against Louis of France, and defeated him at Lincoln. When the 
King grew up, he lost the favour of his subjects. H& m«m^ *.^t«m&v 
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wife, and he filled his court with foreigners, one of whom he made 
his chief minister. This displeased both Englishmen and men of 
Norman descent. Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, headed a 
rebellion. The King was defeated at Lewes (1264). Leicester's Par- 
liament was called in 1265. Leicester was slain at Evesham (1265). 
Prince Edward joined the Crusade, and Henry died in his absence. 



21.— SIR SIMON THE RIGHTEOUS. 

1. In the later days of King Henry the Third, 
a man of piety and learning held the earldom of 
Leicester. The people called him " Sir Simon the 
Righteous." He had once ruled Guienne, a province 
in the south of France ; but he had been recalled 
from that position by Henry, who called him 
" traitor " to his face. At that time the English 
people were very angry because of the crowds of 
foreigners that had come over from Provence, the 
native place of the Queen, and were enjoying all 
the richest offices at Court and the best livings in 
the Church. 

2. Remembering how the gleam of armour had 
frightened John, the barons went to Parliament com- 

pletely clad in steel ; and at Oxford articles 
^ D for the reform of the government were drawn 

up, called the Provisions of Oxford. The 
nation then divided into two parties ; one gathered 
around the King, the other around Leicester ; and 
a war began. 

3. Marching from London with an army, every 
man in which wore a white cross on his breast in 
token of his belief that he was fighting in a holy 
cause, the Earl of Leicester came upon King Henry 
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and his son, Prince Edward, with their men mar- 
shalled in a valley not far from Lewes. 

4. The battle began. At the head of a mass of 
horsemen young Edward, who had recently been 
made a knight, dashed on the London citizens who 
had followed Leicester to the war. The furious charge 
completely scattered them; and the victors, rejoicing 
in what they considered noble sport, hunted the flying 
fragments of the force to a distance from the field. 

5. When the heat of the chase had spent itself, 
Prince Edward rode back, and found that he had 
been too rash in leaving his father, who in the 
meantime had been attacked, defeated, and made 
prisoner by Leicester. Prince Edward gave himself 
up, that his father might be set free ; but all power 
remained in Leicester's hands. 

6. Between this battle and that of Evesham, 
which resulted in the death of Leicester, that 
famous step was taken which added to the 
Council of Lords and Prelates members who 

A.D 

represented the Middle Classes. Thus the 
foundation was laid of what is now the most 
powerful body in the Constitution — the House of 
Commons. 

7. Leicester used the name of the King in sum- 
moning the Parliament ; and, besides calling two 
knights from every county to represent the country 
gentlemen, he called also " two citizens from every 
city, and two burgesses from every borough." His 
object was that professional men, merchants, shop- 
keepers, and trades-people generally should have 
spokesmen in the great Council of the riatiow. 
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8. At first these mercantile and professional 
members, overawed by the novelty of their position, 
gave their votes silently, not daring to speak in 
presence of men accustomed to dictate to kings and 
to govern a great land. But they soon learned to 
speak out boldly. 

0. Prince Edward escaped from prison in the 
spring and gathered an army. Leicester, whose son 
was in Sussex, lay at Hereford, west of the Severn. 
In spite of Edward's efforts to keep him there by 
breaking bridges and burning boats, he managed 
to cross to Worcester, where he waited for his son. 
Edward came suddenly by night on this young 
warrior near Kenilworth, and after scattering his 
army, forced him to seek shelter in the great castle 
there. 

10. The Earl moved to a place on the Avon 
called Evesham, and with great gladness saw his 
own banners coming over the hills from Kenil- 
worth. These, however, turned out to be the 
captured standards of his son. And, when he 
looked in other directions, he saw glittering files 
of spears advancing towards the position he held. 
Bitterly, when he saw this sight, did he cry, "It 
was I that taught them the art of war." 

11. But bitter words were of little use at such 
a time. Having put his men in array of battle, he 
knelt down to offer a short prayer, and then took 
the sacrament, as pious knights always did before 
going into battle. The fortunes of the day went 
against him from the first ; but he resolved to sell 
his life dearly. His last stand was made on the 
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top of a hill, where he gathered in a solid circle 
around him some of his bravest men, Wtisw Via 
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horse was killed, he fought on foot ; but the circle 
yielded to the pressure of charges from 
every side, and at length brave old Leicester 
** fell. 

12. With the death of Leicester the rebellion 
came to an end. England enjoyed peace during 
the rest of Henry's reign. Three years afterwards, 
Prince Edward, burning with the spirit of adventure, 
began to prepare for going on a Crusade. Two 
years were spent in making preparations, and then 
the Prince, accompanied by his wife, Eleanor of 
Castile, embarked for the Holy Land. He was 
followed to the ship by a great company of bishops 
and priests, knights and men-at-arms. During his 
absence in Palestine, his father, the King, died. 



New Words in this Lesson. 



ac-com-pan-ied 

A-von 

Cas-tile' 

dlc-tate 

Gui-enne' 



Ken-il-worth 

mar-shalled 

mer^can-tile 

nov^el-ty 

pi^e-ty 



prep-a-ra-tions 

pro-fes-sion-al 

Pro-vence' 

rep-re-sent^ed 

Righteous 



sac-ra-ment 

Severn 

Si-mon 

spokes-men 

sum-mon-ing 



Questions :— 1. Who was "Sir Simon the Righteous"? How did Henry III. 
offend the English people ? 2. What were the Provisions of Oxford ? Into what 
two parties was the nation divided ? 3. Where did Leicester's army meet that 
of the King? 4. Who made a successful attack? 5. What did he find on his 
return ? 6. What famous step was taken in 1265 ? Of what did that lay the 
foundation? 7. Whom besides knights of the shire did Leicester call to the 
Parliament? What was his object? 8. How did the new members at first con- 
duct themselves ? 9. Who then gathered a royal army ? Where did he defeat 
Leicester's son? 10. Where did he meet Leicester? What deceived the latter? 
11. What was the result of the battle? 12. On what expedition did Prince 
Edward afterwards go ? What occurred during his absence ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



Provence (Pro-vangtf), an old prov- 
ince in the south-east of France. 

Lewes, in Sussex, 44 miles south of 
London, and 8£ from Brighton. 

Marshalled, drawn out in order of 
battle. 



6 Eves'ham (Eevzrum), in Worces- 

tershire, 15 miles south-east of 
Worcester. 

7 Summoning, calling together. 

8 Dictate, give orders. 

Mercantile, engaged in trade. 
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8 Overawed, frightened. 
Professional, belonging to the 

learned professions, as the Church 

and the Law. 
Novelty, newness ; strangeness. 



9 Kenilworth, in Warwickshire, U 
miles north of Warwick. 

11 Sacrament, the Communion; the 

Lord's Supper. 

12 Castile, in Spain. 



Summary of the Lesson :— The English barons were displeased because the 
Court was filled with foreign favourites. Parliament drew up the Provisions of 
Oxford, making reforms in the State. The King refused to abide by them, and 
civil war began. Henry was taken prisoner at Lewes. Prince Edward exchanged 
places with his father, but the real power remained with Leicester. He called a 
Parliament, in which the Towns and the Middle Classes were represented. This 
was the beginning of the House of Commons. Prince Edward escaped from 
prison and defeated Leicester at Evesham. Leicester was killed. 



EDWARD I.-LONGSHANKS. 

1272 to 1307 a.d.— 35 years. 

Summary of the Reign. — Edward I., who succeeded his father 
Henry, was an able King. He invaded and subdued Wales in 1282. 
His son Edward, the first English Prince of Wales, was born at Caer- 
narvon in 1284. Edward then invaded Scotland. He was opposed 
first by Wallace and then by Bruce. Bruce was crowned King. 
Edward raised a great army to dethrone him, but he died on the 
march. 



22.— WALES AND SCOTLAND. 

1. When Edward came home from the Crusade, 
to be King of England, he resolved to conquer the 
whole island of Britain. He began with Wales. 
The Prince of Wales, Llewelyn by name, was a 
soldier of great bravery ; and in their mountain 
fastnesses the Welsh Highlanders bade defiance to 
the invaders. 

2. Edward first tried the plan of surrounding 
and starving the Welsh bands ; but as soon as he 
slackened the lines enclosing them, they broke into 
war again. He then saw that he must storm their 
stronghold, and that this could not be dow& ^\&v 
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knights in armour or pikemen in mail. He there- 
fore got a number of light, active, wiry mountaineers 
from the Pyrenees- — men used to scrambling up 
precipices, and possessed of steady heads and sure 
feet ; and with these he attacked the forests and 
rocks of Snowdon so successfully, that he drove 
Llewelyn from their shelter, toward the Wye. 

3. There the Prince was attacked by some En- 

glish soldiers, who came on him so suddenly 

1282 • • 

that he had not time to put on his armour ; 

and a lance-wound in the side closed his 
daring career. His death may be said to have 
completed the conquest of Wales. 

4. Edward's schemes against the freedom of Scot- 
land required more time and toil, and yet did not 
succeed after all. It so happened that there was 
a quarrel about a successor to the Scottish throne ; 
and Edward, bringing up an old claim, interfered, as 
if he had been over-lord of the northern kingdom. 

5. He put on the throne John Balio], a weak and 
vain puppet, whom the people nicknamed Toom 
Tabard. He called this man so often into England 
to account for the government of the kingdom, that 
even the poor spirit of Baliol revolted, and he 
began a war. This was just what the English 

King wanted. He marched northward, drove 

1296 • 
A " Baliol from the throne, and led his victorious 

A.D. 

army to the Moray Firth. 

6. Then arose one of the two great heroes of 
Scottish history — Sir William Wallace of Ellerslie. 
Gathering an army, he attacked the English every- 
where, and took from them a great number of 
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towns. By the Forth at Stirling he completely 
overthrew an English army under the command of 
the Earl of. Surrey, whom Edward had left behind 
him as Governor of Scotland. 

7. There was a narrow wooden bridge across the 

Forth at the place where the two armies came 

1297 

in sight of each other, on opposite banks of 

that broad stream. Surrey made the fatal 
mistake of allowing his men to straggle across this 
slight structure in the face of a force inferior cer- 
tainly in numbers, but waiting in firm array for a 
chance to attack his men. 

8. Wallace waited quietly until the thin threads 
of men that had crossed and were mingled in con- 
fusion amounted to about half the enemy's force, 
and then he charged down hill with the certainty 
of victory. 

9. When Edward, who was in Flanders, heard of 
the defeat which his troops had suffered at Stirling 
Bridge, he resolved to crush Wallace with a mighty 
blow. He therefore returned in haste to England 
and collected a great army, with which he marched 
into Scotland. There was scarcely a blade of grass 
to be seen beyoncj the Border ; for Wallace had 
laid waste all the southern counties, in the hope of 
starving the enemy out of the land. 

10. Edward nevertheless advanced to a place 
near Edinburgh. There he was told by two Scot- 
tish traitors that the force of Wallace lay in Falkirk 
Wood. He moved at once toward the spot; and 
after a night spent on Linlithgow Moor, he came 
at sunrise in view of the Scottish axrcpj , &%^^ \x^ 
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in four solid circles. The battle went on, until the 
English archers made so many gaps in these round 
masses, that they could not withstand the violent 
charge of the English cavalry. 

11. Wallace was beaten; and seven years after- 
wards, he was betrayed into the hands of 
Edward. Dragged on a hurdle to Smith- 
field, he was hanged, and his body was cut 

in quarters. 

12. Then Robert the Bruce claimed the Scottish 
crown. He began his movement by a murder, 
which was very near costing him the success of his 
whole plan. Having arranged to meet in a church 
at Dumfries with John Comyn, who was his rival 
in seeking the crown, Bruce went there with a 
dagger hanging by his side as usual. 

13. After kissing each other, they began to talk 
over the affairs of the kingdom, walking, as they 
talked, towards the high altar. But the kiss was 
forgotten when they began to quarrel. Bruce 
having charged Comyn with betraying him to King 
Edward, the accused man shouted angrily, " It is 
a lie." Then Bruce, fired with sudden rage, drew 
his dagger and plunged it into the breast of Comyn, 
who fell bleeding and groaning on the steps of the 
altar. 

14. For an instant Bruce stood stupified. Then 
he hastily ran out to his friends, and said, " I doubt 
I have killed Comyn." One of his knights, Sir 
Roger Kirkpatrick, heard the words, and shouting, 
" You doubt ? I mak siccar," ran in and stabbed 
the wounded man until death was certain. 
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1306 

A.D. 



15. In spite of this crime, Robert the Bruce was 
allowed to take the crown of Scotland. Very- 
wrathful was Edward when he heard the 
news. Though weak with disease and age, 
he was resolved to invade Scotland and tear the 
crown from the head of Bruce. But God had willed 
otherwise. Edward merely reached the English 
shore of the Solway Firth, from which the blue 
hills of Scotland could be seen across a narrow sea, 
and there he died, after having made his son swear 
that he would cause his bones to be carried into 
Scotland at the head of the English army. 





New Words in this Lesson. 




cer-tain-ty 


in-fe-ri-or 


pup-pet 


struc-ture 


de-fl-ance 


Kirk-pat£rick 


Rog^er 


stu-pi-fied 


Dam-fries' 


Lin-lith%ow 


s sic^car 


suc-ces-sor 


El-lers-lie 


Mor-ay 


slack-ened 


Tab^ard 


Fal-kirk 


moun-tain-eer&' 


Snow^don 


wrath-ful 



Questions:— 1. What did Edward resolve to do on his return from the Cru- 
sade? With what country did he begin? 2. With whose help did he drive 
Llewelyn from his mountain stronghold ? 3. Where was that Prince killed ? 
4. What enabled Edward to interfere in Scotland? 5. Whom did he put on 
the throne ? How did Baliol serve his purpose ? 6. Where did Wallace defeat 
the English? 7. What mistake did Surrey make? 8. How did Wallace take 
advantage of it ? 9. What did Edward do, on hearing of this defeat ? 10. Where 
did he attack Wallace ? 11. What was the result ? What was the end of Wal- 
lace ? 12. Who then claimed the Scottish crown ? Where did Bruce agree to 
meet his rival ? 13. What took place there ? 14. What did Bruce say, on leav- 
ing the church ? 15. What prevented Edward from invading Scotland ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



Bade defiance to, defied; set at 
naught. 

Snowdon, the highest mountain in 
Wales and in South Britain. It is 
10 miles south-east of Caernarvon. 

The Wye, a west-bank feeder of the 
Severn ; with beautiful scenery. 

Toom Tabard, that is, " empty coat." 
A tabard is the loose tunic worn 
by heralds, and covered with de- 
vices. 



Puppet, a doll; a figure moved by 

machinery. 
Nicknamed, named in scorn. 

7 Structure, erection. 

8 Certainty, surety. 

10 Fal'kirk, in Stirlingshire, 24 miles 

north-west of Edinburgh. I burgh. 
Linlithgow, 16£ miles west of Edin- 

11 Smitbfield, now in the heart of 

London, but formerly a favourite 
park ot i\\fc c\WiftTv%, <rafc&&& ^a 
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city wall. Great cattle markets 
were held there till 1855. In olden 
times it was a place of execution. 
There Wallace was executed in 
1305, and there in the reign of 



Mary I. many persons were burned 
to death. [south of Scotland. 

12 Dumfries, the principal town in the 

14 Mak 8iccar, make sure. 
Stuplfied, made stupid. 



Summary of the Lesson :— Edward's wish was to rule the whole island of 
Great Britain as one kingdom. The Welsh long defied him in their mountains; 
but with the help of Basque soldiers he drove them from their fastnesses, and 
in 1282 Llewelyn their Prince was slain and the country was subdued. —Edward 
claimed to be Lord Paramount of Scotland. Wallace defeated Surrey at Stir- 
ling Bridge in 1297. Edward defeated Wallace at Falkirk. Wallace was be- 
trayed and hanged in 1305. Then Robert the Bruce aimed at the Scottish 
crown. He slew Comyn at Dumfries, and was crowned at Scone in 1306. Ed- 
ward marched toward Scotland with a great army, but he died on the shore of 
the Solway. 



EDWAED II.-CAERNABV0N. 

1307 to 1327 a.d.— 20 years. 

Summary of the Reign.— Edward I. was succeeded by his son 
Edward II. He lost the good opinion of his subjects by his fondness 
for favourites. In 1314 he renewed the war with Scotland, and 
was signally defeated by Bruce at Bannockburn. Edward's Queen, 
Isabella, joined with Mortimer against him. The barons sided with 
Isabella. The King fled to Wales, but was taken prisoner. He was 
murdered in Berkeley Castle. 



23.— BANNOCKBURN AND BERKELEY. 

1. The words which head this lesson name the 
scenes of the miserable failure and the miserable 
end of the first Prince of Wales — the handsome 
youth on whose deeds of bravery and conquest his 
father had founded so many hopes. Giving him- 
self up to a life of idleness and pleasure, he became 
a weak fop, whose time was chiefly spent in trying 
on new dresses of the richest silk. His unworthy 
favourites did as they pleased in misgoverning the 
kingdom and ill-treating the barons. 

2. At last, however, Edward the Second was 
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roused for a short time from his indolence. What 
stirred him to action was the fact that King Robert 
the Bruce of Scotland had left to the English 
conquerors only one castle of all those that the 
First Edward had seized. That castle was on 
Stirling rock, and it too was threatened with 
speedy capture. 

3. Gathering an army of more than one hun- 
dred thousand men, the English King went 
northward to the place of danger, and there 1 " 4 
found Bruce with his little force of forty 
thousand drawn up on the banks of a burn, or little 



JM 




stream, called the Bannock, which finds its way into 
the Forth below Stirling. 

4. Bruce knew how strong the foe was ir. 
cavalry, and that his hope of success lay in render- 
ing that part of the English army useless. Accord- 
ingly, after taking up his position at Bannockburn, 
he had caused deep holes to be dug all over the 
field in front of his left wins. In these \\o\e& V^ 
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had planted sharp stakes, covering each hole with 
a mask of sods, which made it look like firm ground. 
He had also scattered over the ground numbers of 
those balls with many spikes which were called 
caltrops, and which were intended to lame the horses. 

5. Early in the morning of June 24th, a body of 

English knights made a fierce charge on the 
^014. 'Scottish lines; another and another followed, 
^ D without any result except the shaking and 

disorder of their own array. The well- 
chosen position of the Scottish army prevented the 
English from advancing to the attack in any form 
but that of a narrow column ; and so there were 
thousands of soldiers in King Edward's army who 
did nothing but block the way and prevent the 
advance. and retreat of the lines- really in action. 
The whole of Bruce's little force was actively 
engaged. 

6. A band of English archers, standing on a 
knoll, poured their shafts on the Scottish lines, and 
did great havoc to them, until the Scottish King 
sent a body of horsemen to attack them in flank. 
This movement succeeded in scattering them ; for 
they had nothing but their bows to fight with, and 
these were of no use at close quarters. 

7. Still the battle swayed backwards and for- 
wards with no decisive result. At length, on the 
hill behind, called to this day the Gillies Hill, 
a sight was seen which decided the day in favour 
of the Scots. There the startled English soldiers, 
wearied with vain efforts to break the Scottish lines, 
beheld what seemed a new army, with banners 
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flashing in the June sun. It was merely a crowd 
of those carters and sutlers who follow an army 
in the field, and who had now hoisted on the 
tent-poles of the Scottish camp all the sheets and 
blankets they could find. The trick succeeded : 
the English army fled in wild dismay, and Bannock- 
burn became the grandest word in the military 
history of Scotland. 

8. After thirteen years of quarrelling and 
favouritism, Edward the Second was brought as a 
prisoner into the great hall of Kenilworth Castle, 
dressed in a common gown of black cloth, and 
there he heard the Speaker of the Parliament read 
the sentence that took away his crown, and saw 
the Royal Steward break in two the white staff 
which was the emblem of his royal power. 

9. Soon afterwards he was put into Berkeley 
Castle, and left there in the custody of two men. 
One night in September screams of the most dread- 
ful agony were heard by the people of the town 

on the edge of which the castle stood : and 

1327 

next day, when they came to the castle-gate 

to ask what was the matter, they were told 
that the King had died in the night. They were 
invited into the castle to see the corpse, on the still 
face of which the lines of horrible pain might yet 
be traced. That is all that history knows about 
the death of this wretched King. 



New Words In this Lesson, 

cal-trops em-blem in^do-lence sig-nal-ly 

cns-to-dy fa^vour-it-ism knoll Stew-ard 

de-ci^sive Gil-lies mis-gOY-em-Vug vti£-\«t% 
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Questions:— 1. What kind of man did Edward IT. become? 2. What at last 
stirred him to action ? 3. Where did he find Brace's army drawn up ? 4. How 
did Bruce try to render the English cavalry useless ? 5. Where was the Battle 
of Bannockburn fought ? What caused disorder in the English army ? 6. How 
did Bruce get rid of the English archers ? 7. What decided the day in favour of 
the Scots? 8. How many years did Edward reign after Bannockburn? How 
did his reign end ? 9. How did his life end ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



S. Signally, in a notable or famous 
way. 

1 Misgoverning, ruling badly. 

2 Indolence, laziness. 

4 Bannockburn, a village 2J miles 

south of Stirling. 

7 Decisive, certain ; final. 

Gillies, men-servants. 



Sutlers, camp-followers, who sell pro- 
visions to the soldiers. 

8 Emblem, sign ; symbol. 
Favouritism, fondness for favourites. 

9 Berkeley, near the Severn ; 15 miles 

south-west of Gloucester. 
Custody, keeping ; charge. 
Agony, great pain. 



Summary of the Lesson :— Edward II. was a weak fop, who was misled by 
unworthy favourites. Once he was roused from his indolence, when he heard 
that Bruce had recovered every castle in Scotland but Stirling, and that that 
was threatened. He gathered a great army and marched into Scotland. He 
found Bruce's army drawn up on the banks of the Bannock. Bruce had caused 
pits to be dug in the ground over which the English cavalry would pass, and to 
be filled with stakes and covered with sods. From the position which Bruce 
had chosen, the English could attack him only in a narrow column. The English 
archers did great havoc until they were scattered by a troop of horsemen. Br- 
and-by the English saw what seemed a new army descending a hill in the rear of 
the Scots — it was only a crowd of carters and sutlers — and they turned and fled. 
Thirteen years later Edward II. was deposed, and was imprisoned in Berkeley 
Castle, where he was cruelly murdered. 



EDWARD III.-WINDSOR. 

1327 to 1377 a.d.— 50 yeabs. 

Summary op the Reign.— The country was ruled by the Queen- 
mother and Mortimer till Edward came of age. Mortimer was then 
hanged, and the Queen was kept in confinement. Edward defeated 
tho Scots at Halidon Hill in 1333. Edward and the Black Prince, 
his son, defeated the French at Crecy in 1346. Calais was then be- 
sieged, and was taken after a delay of twelve months. In the same 
year Lord Henry Percy defeated the Scots at Nevil's Cross. In 1349 
the Black Death carried off 50,000 people. The Black Prince defeated 
the French at Poictiers in 1356. He died in 1376, and his father in 
1377. 
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24. -THE BURGESSES OF CALAIS. 

1. The siege of Calais had lasted nearly a year. 
The soldiers and the citizens had held out bravely 
all that time ; but now their food was nearly done, 
and they had no choice but to give in. The 
governor of the city stood on the wall and made a 
sign to the English soldiers, to show that he wished 
to speak with their captain. Edward sent one of 
his knights forward to the wall. 

2. To him the governor said, " Know, brave 
knight, that we have done our duty to our King to 
the uttermost. But now we have no hope of being 
relieved, and we are perishing with hunger. I am 
ready to give myself up. All that I ask is that 
these brave men who have so long shared in danger 
and fatigue may be set free." To this the English 
knight replied that he feared that Edward would 
not agree to such terms, as he was very angry 
because of the trouble and loss the long siege. had 
caused him. 

3. The common story runs that, after reporting 
to Edward what had been said, the knight returned 
and told the governor that if six of the chief 
burgesses, bareheaded and barefooted, and with 
halters about their necks, carried the keys of the 
city to the English King and put themselves in his 
hands, the lives of all the rest would be spared. 
The news of this filled the people of Calais with 
new grief; for who were to be the six burgesses, 
and how could the others agree to give them up ? 

4. At length one of the oldest aivd ta&\> <&l\us&& 
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stepped forward and said he would be one of the 
six ; and five others followed his example. When 
the six burgesses appeared before King Edward, 
and laid the keys of the city at his feet, he ordered 
them to be put to death at once. Then his Queen, 
Philippa, threw herself on her knees before him 
and begged the lives of these brave men. 

5. "It is for your own sake," she said, " that I 
ask this favour. I would not have my Edward 
stain his fair name by so gross an act of cruelty. 
All the citizens of Calais are brave, else they could 
not so long have stood out against you. But these 
are the bravest of the brave, because they are 
willing to die for their comrades." 

6. " Ah, dame," said the King, " I wish you had 
been elsewhere, for I cannot withstand either your 
prayers or your tears. These good gentlemen are 
thine ; do with them as you list." With great joy 
the Queen feasted them in her tent, and sent them 
home in safety. But Edward took Calais, and it 
remained in the hands of the English for more 
than two hundred years. 



Words for RevisaL 

con-flne-ment Hal-i-don Phil-ip-pa re-lieved' 

fa-tlgue' hal-ters Pole-tiers' ulster-most 



if 



Questions:— 1. What compelled the citizens of Calais at last to yield? 
2. What did the governor propose? 3. On what condition is Edward said to 
have agreed to spare the people? 4. What did he do when the six burgesses 
appeared before him ? Who begged him to spare their lives ? 5. What reason 
did she give ? 6. What did Edward reply ? What did the Queen do ? How 
long did the English hold Calais ? 



Summary of the Lesson :— The siege of Calais had lasted nearly a year, and 

the citizens could hold out no longer. They offered to give up the town if its 

defenders were set tree. Edward promised that if six of the chief burgesses 
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gave themselves up, all the rest would be spared. This was agreed to. The six 
burgesses were ordered to be at once put to death. Queen Philippa begged 
Edward to spare them, saying that he would stain his fair name if he put these 
brave men to death, Edward gave way, and the Queen feasted the burgesses in 
her tent and sent them home in safety. Calais remained in the hands of the 
English for more than two hundred years. 



Notes and Meanings. 



S.In confinement, in prison. 
Halidon Hill, about one mile north- 
west of Berwick-on-Tweed. 
Poictiers, in France, 58 miles south- 
west of Tours. 
2 Fatigue, weariness from labour. 



Relieved, helped. 
3 Burgesses, citizens of a burgh. 
Halters, head-ropes for horses; also 
ropes for hanging criminals. 

5 Comrades, companions. 

6 List, wish. 



RICHARD II.-BOBDEAUX. 

1377 to 1399 a.d.— 22 years. 

Summary op the Reign. —Richard II. , aged eleven, and son of the 
Black Prince, succeeded his grandfather.- Wat Tyler's rebellion took 
place in 1381. In 1388 the Earl of Percy was defeated and taken 
prisoner by the Scots at Otterburn. Richard was a weak King, and 
lost the respect of his people. Hereford and Norfolk having quarrelled, 
he banished both. When Hereford's father died, the King seized his 
estates. Hereford returned to England, raised an army, and drove * 
Richard from the throne. Wyclif the reformer lived in this reign. 



25.— OTTERBURN. 

1. The Border land on both sides of the river 
Tweed was in early times the scene of many a 
bloody struggle. Sometimes the English crossed 
the Tweed and attacked the Scots, but more fre- 
quently the Scots made " raids " into England and 
carried off cattle and much other plunder. 

2. The most celebrated of the Scottish raids 
took place in the time of King Richard the 
Second. About the time of harvest, accord- f?T 
ing to the old ballad in which the story is 

told, a large body of Scots, with the Earl of 
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Douglas at their head, rode into Northumberland 
" to drive a prey." They robbed, and slew, and 
burned wherever they went, and their course was 
marked by columns of smoke. 

3. On their way home they halted for three 
days at Newcastle. There Douglas had a long and 
fierce combat with Sir Henry Percy, who was called 
" Hotspur " from his dashing valour and his fiery 




temper. Douglas took Percy's flag, and then he 
"said, "I will carry this flag to Scotland, and fix it 
on the tower of iny castle of Dalkeith, that it may 
be seen from afar." 

4. "That you never shall," said Hotspur; "be 
assured you shall not reach Scotland with my flag 
in your keeping." — " Mayhap not," replied Douglas ; 
" but it shall not bide in England in yours. It 
will fly before my tent till I cross the Border : we 
shall see whether you will dare to recover it." 

5. Then the Scots marched northward, and 
pitched their tents at Otterbum, where, Douglas 
said, he would tarry three days, to see whether 
Percy would try to get back his flag. On the 
evening of the second day, a loud shout of " Percy ! 
Percy ! " was heard, and the English were on them. 
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6. All that sweet moonlight night the battle 
raged. Lances crossed, 
swords clashed, men 
shouted, the dying : 
groaned. At last it 
seemed as if the 
Scots were giving 
way. Then Douglas 
seized a battle-axe , 
with both hands and - 
dashed into the midst | 
of the enemy. 
fore he had gone 
far three spears were 
thrust against him at 
once, and he was 
borne to the ground. 

7. As he felt that 
his end was near, he 
told his cousin Mont- , 
gomery, who knelt | 
beside him, to tell no | 
man of his death, but 1 1 
to raise his banner 
aloft and shout, " Douglas ! " This was done. A 
cloak was thrown over the earl's dead body, and his 
war-cry was heard once more above the din of 
battle. 

8. The Scots rallied to the cry, and swept the 
English before them. Percy was taken prisoner, 
and was carried with his flag to Scotland. Thus 
an old prophecy was fulfilled which saasl. \3m&. " %. 
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dead Douglas should win a field." In the words of 
the old ballad — 

" This deed was done at Ottorburn 
About the breaking of the day ; 
Earl Douglas was buried at the braclten bush, 
And the Percy led captive away." 



OTTERBURN. 
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bal-lad 
cel^e-brat-ed 



New Words in this Lesson. 
Dal-keith' Mont-gom^er-y 



dyeing 



proph^e-cy 



ral-Ued 
Wyc-lif 



Questions :— 1. What was the object of the Border "raids"? 2. When did 
the most celebrated of the Scottish raids take place ? Who led a band of Scots 
into Northumberland ? 3. Whom did he fight with at Newcastle ? What did he 
carry off to Scotland ? 4. What did he defy Hotspur to do ? 5. Where did the 
Scots encamp? Who overtook them there? 6. What happened to Douglas? 
7. What order did he give to Montgomery ? 8. Who was taken prisoner ? What 
old prophecy was fulfilled ? 

Notes and Meanings. 



Raid. Literally, a riding; an inroad 

by men on horseback. 
Ballad, song. This particular ballad 

is called " Chevy Chase." 
Celebrated, famous. 
Percy's flag. It first hung above 

Douglas's tomb in Melrose Abbey. 



It is now preserved in Cavers House, 
Roxburghshire. 
5 Otterburn, in Northumberland; 20 

miles south-west of Alnwick. 
8 Fulfilled, brought to pass ; made true. 
Prophecy, something foretold. 
Rallied, gathered again. 



Summary of the Lesson:— The most famous of the Scottish Border "raids" 
was that in which the Earl of Douglas overran Northumberland, robbing, 
slaying, and burning. At Newcastle he fought with " Hotspur," and took his 
flag. He said that he would carry it to Scotland with him. Percy vowed to 
recover it He followed the Scots, and came up with them at Otterburn, where 
a fierce battle was fought. Douglas was mortally wounded ; but he told his 
cousin to conceal his death, and to advance his banner and shout, " Douglas." 
The Scots rallied to the cry, and swept the English before them. Thus did " the 
dead Douglas win a field." 



THE PLANTAGENETS— HOUSE OF 

LANCASTER. 



HENEY IV -BOLINGBROKE. 

1399 TO 1413 A.D.— 14 YEARS. 

Summary op the Reign.— Henry IV. succeeded Richard II., whom 
he had dethroned. He had difficulty in managing the fiery spirit of 
the nobles. The Earl of Northumberland and his son Hotspur re- 
belled. Hotspur was slain at Shrewsbury, and the rising was quelled. 
The King was jealous of the popularity of his son Henry, Prince of 
Wales, and shut him out from public affairs. TV»^tbm»VJbk^^n^ 
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himself up to a life of pleasure, and his follies gave his father much 
trouble. It is said that a judge once sent the Prince to prison for 
insolence. The Lollards were persecuted in this reign. 



26.— GLENDOWER'S OAK. 

1. Near the town of Shrewsbury there stands a 
famous old oak-tree. Its trunk is now but a shell, 
gray and moss-covered ; but it still puts forth its 
leaves in their season, and it bears hundreds of 
acorns every year. It is called " Glendower's Oak," 

after a . Welshman named Owen Glendower, 

1403 

who rebelled against King Henry the Fourth. 

The Percies — Harry Hotspur and his father 
the Earl of Northumberland — also rebelled against 
King Henry, and Glendower promised them his 
help. 

2. Before Glendower could join Percy with his 
army, the King managed to force the latter to fight 
at a place called Battlefield, three miles from 
Shrewsbury. Battlefield is on the east bank of 
the Severn, and Glendower reached the west bank 
while the battle was going on. 

3. Glendower was unable to cross the river, be- 
cause it was swollen with a flood, and the King 
had seized the bridges of Shrewsbury, by which 
the Welshmen might have reached their friends. 
Glendower fretted and fumed, but he could do 
nothing. He, however, climbed the oak-tree which 
now bears his name. It was then a tall and 
stately tree ; and from its topmost bough he was 
able to get a view of the fight. 

4. He saw that, for a time, the King's army was 
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hard pressed. Then he saw the tide of battle turn, 
and the rebels driven from the field with great loss. 
He afterwards learned that the change was due to 
the death of his friend and ally Harry Percy. 
Earl Douglas — son of the Douglas slain at Otter- 
burn — fought on the side of Percy in this battle. 
He was taken prisoner, and was afterwards released 
with honour. 

5. With the fall of Hotspur the rebellion came 
to an end. His father, the Earl of Northumber- 
land, continued to plot against King Henry for 
several years, and at last he was killed in a skir- 
mish in Yorkshire. Glendower went back to Wales 
when he saw that his friends were beaten, and he 
held out among his native mountains till his death. 
Long before that, however, his followers had 
dwindled away to a mere handful of men. Nothing 
remains to remind either Englishmen or Welshmen 
of Glendower the rebel but the old oak-tree by the 
Severn. 

Words for RevisaL 

Battle-field Glen-dow^er per-se-ctlt-ed re-leased' 

Aimed ln-so-lence queued Shrews-bur-y 



Questions :— 1. Where is Glendower's oak? After whom was it named i 

2. Where did the King force Percy to fight him? Where was Glendower? 

3. Why could he not cross the river? Whence did he view the battle? 4. To 
what was the change which he noticed in the tide of battle due? Who was 
taken prisoner in the battle ? 5. What was the end of the Earl of Northumber- 
land ? Where did Glendower spend his last days ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



&Insolence, rudeness. 

Quelled, put down. 
8 Fretted f was vexed. 

Fumed, was angry. 



4 Released, set free. 

5 Rebellion, civil war. 
Dwindled, melted. 
Skirmish, un«U.fts>l 
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Summary of the Lesson :— This oak-tree, near Shrewsbury, is named after 
Owen Glendower, a Welshman, who, along with the Percies, rebelled against 
Henry IV. The King fought with Percy, before Glendower could join him, at 
Battlefield, three miles from Shrewsbury. Glendower reached the west bank of 
the Severn while the battle was going on, but he could not ford the river on 
account of a flood, nor cross it by the bridges, because the King had seized them. 
He climbed the oak-tree and watched the battle. He saw the tide turn against 
Percy, and afterwards learned that the change was due to the death of Hotspur. 
The death of Hotspur put an end to the rebellion, but Glendower held out in 
Wales till his death. 



HENRY V.-M0NM0UTH. 

1413 TO 1422 A.D.— 9 YEARS. 

Summary of the Reign. — Henry IV. was succeeded by his son 
Henry V., who gave up his wild companions when he became King. 
He treated the Lollards cruelly. He tried to recover France, and 
gained a great victory over the French at Agincourt in 1415. In 1422 
Henry was made Regent of France, and married the daughter of the 
French King. He died suddenly, when his glory was at its height. 



27.— AGINCOURT. 

1. The chief event of Henry's French war was 

the Battle of Agincourt. Having crossed from 
d Southampton to the mouth of the Seine, he 

laid siege to the town of Harfleur, which he 
forced to yield after a siege of forty days. He 
then marched along the coast toward Calais, fol- 
lowing the route which Edward the Third had 
taken on his way to Cresy. He hoped to cross 
the river Somme at the White Spot — where Ed- 
ward had crossed it ; but he found that impossible, 
owing to the number of French soldiers at the place. 

2. Then, marching quickly up the bank of the 
stream, he found an unguarded ford, and went 
across. The French tried to intercept his retreat 
by throwing themselves in his way near the village 




of Agincourt. There Henry came up with them, 
and encamped within sight of his enemies. Through 
a long, wet October night, the foes sat by their fires, 
waiting for the dawn, which was to decide the issue. 

3. Henry, who wore a crown of gold over his 
steel helmet, formed his archers into a body like a 
wedge, and ordered them to plant in front of them, 
and in a slanting direction, stakes which he had 
caused them to cut, so that the horsemen of the 
enemy when charging might run on the points. 

4. In arranging his forces, Henry adopted the 
plan of Bruce at Bannockburn. He placed his men 
so that the French, who were confined between two 
woods, could not attack them with a broad front, 
the wings of which might have curved round and 
encircled his little band. Knowing the value, at 
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surprises, he arranged that a party of archers should 
] lie in hiding in a 
| field behind the 
French, and that 
another band in the 
same quarter of the 
field should set a 
village on fire. 

5. About twelve 
o'clock the English 
King called out, 
"Banners, advance!" 
and the general of 
the archers gave the 
signal by throwing 
his baton in the air. 
Then the shooting 
began. While the 
arrows were empty- 
ing saddles in great 
numbers, nearly all 
the French horse- 
men, who wore suits of heavy armour, stuck deep 
in the wet soil of a ploughed field, and fell an easy 
prey to the archers, who ran in among them with 
axe and hill-hook. A scene of terrible confusion 
followed. The French made every effort to re-form 
their ranks, but without success ; and in three hours 
the English had won a complete victory. 

Words tax RevlaaL 
AB-ln-court' Har-fleur' in-Wr-cept' im-guard'ed 

bat-'on im-poa-sl-ble Somme wedgo 
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Questions :—l. What town did Edward take? Why could he not cross the 
Somme at the White Spot ? 2. Where did he cross the river ? Where did he 
come up with the French ? 3. In what form were his archers drawn up ? 4. How 
did he place his men ? What surprises did he arrange ? 5. When did the battle 
begin ? What rendered the French cavalry useless ? Who won the victory ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Impossible, not able to be done. 

2 Encamped, pitched his camp. 
Issue, out-come ; result. 
Agincourt (Aj-in-coorO, in the north 

of France; 20 miles north-east of 
Cregy, and 36 south-east of Calais. 
Intercept, cut off. 

3 Wedge, a figure pointed in front, and 

with a broad base in the rear. 



The archers. The English archers 
had been posted out of sight in a 
field. They sent a shower of arrows 
into the midst of the French horse- 
men, which threw them into con- 
fusion. 

Emptying saddles, by killing those 
who sat in them. 

Baton, staff of office. 



Summary of the Lesson :— Henry landed at the mouth of the Seine, took 
Harfleur, and marched toward Calais. He was met by a large French army at 
Agincourt. Henry formed his archers into a body like a wedge, with sharp 
stakes fixed in front of them. One party of archers Jay in ambush, another set 
a village on fire. The heavily armed Frenchmen were thrown into confusion by 
the archers, and they stuck deep in the wet soil, and fell an easy prey to the 
English swords and bill-hooks. In three hours the English won a complete 
victory. 



HENEY VI.-WINDSOB. 

1422 to 1461 a.d.— 39 years. 

Summary of the Reign. — Henry the Fifth's son being an infant, a 
Council, headed by the Duke of Gloucester, ruled the nation. The 
Duke of Bedford was Regent in France. The English army besieged 
Orleans ; but Joan of Arc raised the siege, and turned the scale in favour 
of the French Sling. In 1451 the English had lost all their French pos- 
sessions except Calais. Richard, Duke of York, claimed the English 
crown, and the War of the Roses began (Red, Lancaster; White, 
York). In the Battle of St. Albans, Henry was made prisoner. Queen 
Margaret then took the field. York was slain at Wakefield Green. 
His son Edward defeated the Lancastrians at Mortimer's Cross, and 
was crowned as Edward IV. Jack Cade's rebellion occurred in this 
reign. 



28.— JOAN OF ARC. (Part I.) 

1. The city of Orleans, standing chiefly on the 
northern bank of the Loire, was elos&\y \}^\fe%^ 

(782) 8 
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by an English army, and was in danger of being 
taken, when one day a peasant girl appeared before 
the Governor of a distant town, and said that she 
had been sent to him by God. She was a pretty 
girl of seventeen, with black hair and deep-set earnest 
eyes. Brought up in a simple way in her native 
village, the little shepherdess had been used to spend 
long summer days on the hills, dreaming of saints 
and martyrs, of whom wonderful stories were common 

2. When she grew up, her piety became still 
more earnest; and oftener than once she heard 
strange voices ordering her to go to the Dauphin's 
aid. Then she beheld a vision of two saints with 
gleaming wings and jewelled crowns, who stood in 
the midst of a cloud of light and spoke words 
sweeter than any earthly music. While carried 
away by such day-dreams, her spirit was stirred 
by the barbarity of some soldiers, who entered the 
glen and burned the parish church. Loudly then 
the voices began to call on her to arise and deliver 
her country. 

3. The Governor, to whom she went, at first sup- 
posed her either a madwoman or a witch. But the 
towns-people thought that she was sincere, and were 
earnest in her cause. At last it was arranged that 
she should go to the Dauphin and make known to 
him her mission. 

4. She dressed herself in man's clothing, mounted 
a horse, wore a sword and spurs ; and in this attire 
set out for the camp. Dangers and difficulties beset 
her path. The very servants who followed her 
had thoughts at one time of flinging her over a 
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steep cliff. When Charles, the Dauphin, first heard 
of her approach, he burst into a fit of laughter at 
the idea of France, which could not be saved by 
armed men, being delivered by a young girl. But 
the simple and natural manner of Joan won a way 
for her through all difficulties. 

5. " Gentle Dauphin," she said, " I am Joan the 
Maid. I .come with an order from the King of 
Heaven to drive your enemies out of Orleans, and 
to conduct you to Rheims, where you shall receive 
the crown of France, which is your right." From 
this straightforward statement of her purpose she 
never wavered. The most learned priests and 
doctors could not make her out to be anything but 
a simple and sincere country girl, bent on fulfilling 
a mission with which she firmly believed herself to 
have been invested by God. 

6. After some delay she was made a general, and 
received a staff of servants and a guard of horse- 
men. She wore complete armour ; her sword was 
an old blade, marked with five crosses ; her banner 
was of white satin with lilies of gold, and had 
sacred names and figures on it ; and she rode on a 
milk-white charger. The soldiers of that day were 
very wicked and coarse ; but she would have none 
around her but those who were attentive to their 
religious duties. 

7. Advancing to Orleans with some of the greatest 
generals of France, the Maid entered the city by 
water, while the citizens were engaged in a 
fierce attack on the lines of the besiegers. 

For seven months the English amnay\Y&&\>^Tv 
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trying in vain to take this place ; but now their 
hopes of success grew very faint. On one occa- 
sion, Joan got up on the wall to make a speech to 
the advanced posts of the English, in which she 
threatened them with woe and shame if they did 
not go away from France. The English officer who 
commanded at that place roughly told her to go 
home and mind her cows. 



at-ten-tive 
bar-bar-i-ty 



New Words in this Lesson, 
in-vest^ed par-ish 

Loire Rheims 



state-ment 
straight-forward 



Questions: — 1. What French town were the English besieging? Who ap- 
peared one day before the governor of a distant town? What did she say? 
2. What voices did she profess to hear ? 3. To whom was she allowed to make 
known her mission? 4. What did he do when he heard of her approach? 
5. What did she tell him she had been ordered to do ? 6. To what rank was she 
raised? How was she dressed and armed? 7. How did she enter Orleans? 
How long had the siege lasted ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



Besieged, hemmed in with soldiers. 
Martyrs, those who die for their re- 
ligion, [of the French King. 
Dauphin, the title of the eldest son 
Barbarity, great cruelty. 
Attire, dress. 



Delivered, set free. 

Rheims, 90 miles north-east of Paris: 
There the French Kings, with very 
few exceptions, were consecrated, 
from 1179 to 1830. 

Invested, intrusted. 



Summary of the Lesson :— While the English army was besieging Orleans, a 
peasant girl, called Joan, became possessed with the idea that she had been 
appointed by God to deliver her country. She was sent to the Dauphin, and 
she told him her story. She was made a general She wore armour, and rode a 
white charger. She entered Orleans. 



29.— JOAN OF AKC. (Part II.) 

1. Then came a large French army to strengthen 
the garrison ; and the English, as if unnerved by 
the presence of her they called the Witch, stupidly 
allowed it to pass without hindrance into the city. 
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Starting suddenly from her bed, and calling for her 
sword, Joan insisted that they should all go out at 
once and fight the English. They went out, as 
she desired, and they captured a tower which the 
English had seized. 

2. But the leaders were not always ready to 
obey the Maid ; and in a day or two she had a 
quarrel with some of them. They advised caution, 
while she was in favour of a sudden dash on two 
great towers which the English had taken. The 
common soldiers were so fond of Joan that their 
captains were forced to let her have her own way. 
In the face of a great storm of arrows and of stone 
balls shot from cannons, the French attacked the 
towers, but tried in vain for four hours to take 
them. At last Joan mounted a scaling-ladder which 
had been placed against the wall. As she was 
going up the ladder, an archer, who had been watch- 
ing her, shot an arrow and wounded her in the 
neck. She fell into the ditch ; but a French knight 
hastily carried her to a safe place. 

3. When the arrow was drawn out, the poor girl 
wept with the pain ; but she soon grew calmer, and 
in a little while she was again at the ditch, direct- 
ing the attack. Her re-appearance so frightened 
the English — who thought that her witchcraft had 
enabled her to heal a deadly wound, or that she had 
actually risen from the dead — that they fled from 
the towers, and next day gave up the siege of 
Orleans. 

4. . By-and-by Charles the Seventh was crowned 
at Rheims. Joan stood by the. altar m\Jft \\^t ^\ate. 



1IENHY VI. — WINDBOE. 




banner in her hand ; and, when the golden circlet 
was placed on the head of Charles, she knelt down 
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weeping at his feet and said, " Gentle King, now 
is fulfilled the will of God, who would have you 
come hither to Rheims to be crowned, and to show 
that you are the true King, to whom the kingdom 
of France rightly belongs." 

5. In the next spring, she forced her way, with 
her soldiers, into a city which was then being be- 
sieged by the Burgundians and their English allies. 
She soon made one of her usual dashes on the be- 
siegers, and gained some success ; but on her return 
to the town, just as her force had gained the draw- 
bridge, and she, fighting to the last, was about to 
ride over it, an archer caught her foot and pulled 
her from the saddle. She was at once surrounded 
and made prisoner. 

6. A year later she died by fire in the fish- 
market of Rouen. In vain the English, to whom 
her captor sold her, tried to make her acknowledge 
that she was an impostor. Frightened by the 
prospect of the stake, she was at one time almost 
on the point of doing so, when a sacred light seemed 
to shine into her cell, and the old sweet voices came 
stealing through the gloom of the night to cheer 
and strengthen her heart. 

7. Next day she showed her resolve by putting 
on once more the soldier's dress, which she 

had laid aside. This sealed her doom. She A ^ 

A.D. 

was carried in a cart to the place of execu- 
tion, and tied to a stake. A light was then applied 
to the fagots, and amid the crackling flames and 
rolling smoke Joan died, with a cross in her hand 
and the name of the Saviour on her lips. 
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New Words In this Lesson. 
Bur-gun4U-ans circlet in-slst^ed re-ap-pear^ance 

cap-tor lm-pos-tor pros-pect witchcraft 



Questions:— 1. How was the garrison of Orleans strengthened? What success 
did the French then gain? 2. What was Joan doing when she was wounded in 
' the neck? 3. What effect had her re-appearance? 4. Where did she stand 
when Charles was crowned ? What did she say ? 5. Where was she made pris- 
oner ? How ? 6. Where and how did she die ? 7. What had sealed her doom? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Unnerved, made powerless. 
Hindrance, being stopped. 
Insisted, pressed ; kept her ground. 

4 Fulfilled, brought to pass. 
Golden circlet, crown. 

5 The Burgun'dians, the adherents of 



the Duke of Burgundy, the head 
of a faction opposed to the party of 
Charles. 

6 Acknowledge, confess. 
Impostor, cheat. 

7 Sealed her doom, settled her fate. 



Summary of the Lesson :— She led an attack on two towers which the English 
had taken, and compelled them to raise the siege. By-and-by, Charles VII. was 
crowned at Rheims, Joan standing by the altar. The next year she was taken 
prisoner, and was burned as a witch by the English at Rouen. 



30.— BEGINNING OF THE WAR OF THE ROSES. 

1. One day — so the story runs — in the garden 
of the Temple, which stretched its fair shrubberies 
down to the margin of the Thames, a quarrel took 
place between two bands of gentlemen of the Court, 
who had strayed out to breathe the fresh air. The 
Earl of Somerset rudely declared that Richard Plan- 
tagenet, of the House of York, must not be regarded 
as a noble, because his father, the Earl of Cambridge, 
had been executed in the reign of Henry the Fifth 
for treason. 

2. Richard answered angrily; and plucking a 
white rose from a brier that grew near, called on 
all who were his friends in the crowd to follow his 
example, as a sign of their agreeing with him in 
the quarrel. Somerset tore a red rose from another 
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bush ; and the party broke up after some fierce 
words — each carrying in his bonnet or at his breast 
a blossom which showed his side in the quarrel. 
The parting words which Shakespeare puts into the 
mouth of the angry Plantagenet were fulfilled with 
dreadful truth — 



a 



This quarrel will drink blood another day." 



3. In this manner, it is said, the rival emblems 
were chosen that gave a name to the great civil 
war called the War of the Roses. Somerset and 
York strove for the high position of Protector, 
when the madness of King Henry the Sixth made 
it necessary to appoint some one to that office. 
York got the prize, and kept it for a little 
while, during which he locked up his rival 1 ™^ 
Somerset in the Tower. But Henry recov- 
ered ; and the rival nobles would probably have 
exchanged places, had not York begun a war. 

4. The first battle was fought on a summer day 
at St. Albans in Hertfordshire. Foremost in the 
fight was the giant-like figure of Richard Neville, 
Earl of Warwick, — the man who was the real hero 
of this war, and who is placed above the Kings of 
his day by the lofty title of "The King-maker." 
His beauty was of the same manly kind as that 
of Richard of the Lion Heart. He had the same 
curling brown hair, brave blue eye, and rich bronzed 
cheek ; the' same eagerness in the fight ; and the 
same nobleness of character and frankness of ad- 
dress. 

5. If it had not been for the bravery and spirit 
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of Mni^an-t of Anjou, the wife of King Henry, the 

CHiw <>f tin- Hiiim of Lancaster, whose friends wore 



N R T H 




the Red Ease, would quickly have pcrislird. It was 
not so much for her husband an for her son thnt 
this heroic woman clung to the English throne, and 
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gathered armies untiringly, only to be beaten and 
to begin again. 

6. One of the chief battles in the war was that 
of Wakefield. While York was enjoying the fes- 
tival of Christmas at a castle near the town of 
Wakefield, in Yorkshire, Margaret came from the 
Border with an army, and defied him to come out 
to battle, jeering at him for being afraid to face a 
woman on the field of war. Stung by her mockery, 
and declaring that he would never shut himself up 
in dread of " a scolding woman, whose weapons were 
her tongue and her nails," he issued orders to his 
bannerman to carry the colours out from the castle 
gate. 

7. Seeing before him a body of men under his 
old foe Somerset, he supposed that this formed the 
whole of Margaret's force. But, while he went 
blindly on to fight with this mass of men, he 

was leading his force between two hidden 

° A.D. 

bands; and these, as soon as he was com- 
pletely in the trap, rushed out and attacked him in 
flank and rear. 

8. York was struck dead before very long ; and 
Lord Clifford, finding the body, cut off the head, put 
on it a crown of paper, and brought it as a present 
to Queen Margaret, who raised a horrible laugh of 
triumph when she saw the bloody head and heard the 
cruel jokes with which Clifford handed her the gift. 

9. We can almost forgive Clifford's cruel jest 
when we remember the spirit of the time ; but he 
had done that day a deed which cannot be forgiven. 
As he was riding over the Calder Bridge, he, t^sk 
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met a priest and a fair-haired boy of twelve. They 
had come out from the castle to watch the fight, 
and were hurrying away from the field, having seen 
that the battle was lost. 

10. Clifford asked the name of the boy; and 
having found from the trembling priest that it was 
Edmund, Earl of Rutland, a son of York, he sprang 
to the ground. Seizing the child, who struggled 
and prayed for pity in vain to "Sweet Clifford, 
gentle Clifford, good Clifford," he plunged his dagger 
into the little breast, and then, tossing the body 
aside, he rode away to mangle the corpse of little 
Rutland's father. No wonder that the memory of 
the " Black-faced Lord," as Clifford was called, is 
hated by all lovers of true chivalry. 



briber 

Carder 

Clifford 



New Words In this Lesson, 
fes-ti-val mock^er-y 

frank-ness Nev-ille 

mar-gin Rutland 



Shakespeare 
shrub^-ber-ies 
un-tlr-ing-ly 



Questions:— 1. About what did two bands of courtiers quarrel in the Temple 
garden? 2. What did Richard of York choose as his emblem? What did 
Somerset choose? 3. What did York do when he became Protector? How did 
York escape the same fate on the King's recovery? 4. Where was the first 
battle fought ? 5. Who maintained the cause of the House of Lancaster ? For 
whose sake? 6. What led to the Battle of Wakefield being fought? 7. Into 
what trap did York fall? 8. What was done with York's head? 9. Whom had 
Clifford met that day on the Calder Bridge ? 10. Who was the boy ? What did 
Clifford do to him? 



Notes and Meanings. 



Shrubberies, plots filled with shrubs. 

The Temple, a group of buildings in 
the City of London, which origi- 
nally belonged to the Knights Tem- 
plars. When that Order was put 
down by law, the buildings were pur- 
chased for the use of the law courts, 
and were converted into two inns 
called the Inner and the Outer 
Temple. 



of 



Margin, bank ; border. 
4 St. Albans, 19 miles north-west 

London. 
6 Bannerman, flag-bearer. 

Colours, flag or banner. 

Declaring, saying in a strong way. 

Mockery, taunts; jeers. 

Wakefield, 9 miles south of Leeds; 
26 from York. 

Festival, feast. 
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• 

Summary of the Lesson:— One day in the garden of the Temple, in London, 
a dispute arose between the Earl of Somerset and the Duke of York about the 
claim of the latter to royalty. York called on all who took his side to pluck 
white roses with him. Somerset and his friends plucked red roses. These 
were the badges of the two parties in the war which followed. The greatest 
figure in the war was the Earl of Warwick, called " The King-maker." One of 
the most memorable of the battles was that of Wakefield, in which the Yorkists, 
while attacking one force, were beset by two hidden bands. York was slain, and 
his head, crowned with a paper crown by Lord Clifford, the "black-faced lord," 
was presented to Queen Margaret 



THE PLANTAGENETS— HOUSE OF YORK 



EDWAED IV. 

1461 to 1483 a.d.— 22 years. 

Summary op the Reign. — Henry the Sixth's friends raised an army 
in the north. Edward and Warwick defeated it at Towton. Henry- 
was beaten in other battles, and was thrown into the Tower. War- 
wick quarrelled with Edward. Edward fled, and Henry was set on the 
throne. Edward returned, and gained a great victory at Barnet, where 
Warwick was slain. Henry was again imprisoned. Queen Margaret 
was decisively defeated at Tewkesbury. After the battle, her son 
Edward was stabbed to death. Henry was murdered in the Tower. 
Then Edward reigned in peace. In his reign, Caxton brought printing 
into England. 

31— CAXTON AND THE PRINTING PRESS. 

1. In the year 1477, William Caxton set up the 
first printing press in England in the Almonry at 
Westminster. He was then probably sixty-four 
years of age. From a childhood spent in the Weald 
of Kent, he had passed while yet a boy to learn a 
trade in London. There he had spent many busy 
years, often listening to the gossip of a mercer's 
shop, which was frequented by buyers and sellers 
from abroad. Happily for England, Flanders at- 
tracted him strongly, and he crossed the sea. 
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4 

2. At different places in the basin of the Rhine 
a new art was then beginning to be practised, which 
aroused but little attention for a few years, except 
in the way of raising fears that the workmen had 
sold themselves to Satan. That was the common 
way of accounting, in the Middle Ages, for the 
possession of knowledge, and the power of invent- 
ing new machines. A man called Faust went to 
Paris with Bibles for sale, in which certain letters 
were red. He asked only a fraction of the usual 
price, and had at command in a little while new 
copies to replace those he sold. When this became 
known, he was charged with having dealings with 
the Evil One. He was really a printer. 

3. There were, however, a few men in Europe 
who found out the secret of these magical books; 
and Caxton was one of them. So far as we know, 
he had begun to be an author before he knew any- 
thing of printing. Having joined the household of 
the English Duchess of Burgundy at Bruges in 
14G8, he finished at the request of this lady a 
translation of a French "History of Troy." At 
Cologne he probably learned to print ; and there, in 
1471, he brought out the book which he had 
written at Bruges. 

4. Within the next few years he removed to 
Westminster, where he lived in a three-storied house 
called the Reed Pale, on the north side of the Al- 
monry. There was published "The Dictes and 

Notable Wise Sayings of the Philosophers," 
remarkable as being the first book ever printed 
in England. Customers and sight-seers, no 
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doubt, soon flocked to the work-room of the first 
English printer. Indeed, a placard in his lariat 
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type, inviting buyers to the Reed Pale, is still pre- 
served in Brasenose College, Oxford. 

5. His press clanked and his printed sheets were 
sent forth for fourteen years. Edward died. The 
Princes perished in the Tower, and Richard fell on 
Bosworth Field. Still the hoary tradesman plied 
his useful task, little dreaming that the day would 
come when his name would shine among those of 
the most famous Englishmen. Six years of the 
House of Tudor passed by, and then he died. His 
pen had seldom ceased to write for three-and- 
twenty years ; his press had seldom ceased to print 
for fourteen. Sixty-eight works, translated and 
original, prove the industry of his later years. 

6. After Cax ton's death in 1491, Wynkyn de 
Worde and Richard Pynson, both foreigners, and 
both assistants of our countryman in the Almonry, 
carried on the printing business in London. Books 
became commoner, and the English people learned 
to read. With knowledge came light, and light led 
to freedom. Two things, of which Great Britain is 
justly proud, can be traced in the main at least to 
the old room in which Caxton set up his clumsy 
press ; and these are, English Literature and British 
Liberty. 

New Words in this Lesson. 

Al-mon-ry Co-logne' gos^sip Pyn-son 

as-sist£ants cus-tom-ers mag^ic-al Troy 

Brase-nose dic-tes nSt^a-ble Weald 

Bru-ges frac-tion PM-los^o-phers Worde 

Cax-ton Faust placard Wyn-kyn 



Questions :— 1. Who set up the first printing press in England? How did he 
hear about foreign places? What country attracted him? 2. With whom was 
Faust supposed to have dealings? Why? 3. What was the first book Caxton 
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wrote ? Where did he publish it ? 4. Where did he set up his press in England ? 
What was the first book printed there ? 5. How long did he live after that ? 
How many works did he print ? 6. Who carried on the business after Caxton's 
death? 



Notes and Meanings. 

1 Attracted, drew ; charmed. 
Gossip, idle talk. 
Almonry, a room in an abbey where 

alms are stored and given out. 
Westminster, a part of London 

famous for its ancient abbey, in 

which the Kings and Queens of 

England are crowned. 
The Weald of Kent, the valley, once 

a dense forest, between the North 

and South Downs. Weald means 

a wooded region. 

2 Accounting, giving reasons. 



3 Magical, wonderful. 
Bruges (Broo'jez\ formerly the capital 

of West Flanders; now a city of 
Belgium, 55 miles north-west of 
Brussels. 
Cologne (Ko-lonf), a town of Prussia, 
on the Rhine, 45 miles below its 
junction with the Moselle. 

4 Notable, worthy of note. 
Dictes, sayings. 
Philosophers, men of science and 

learning. 

5 Hoary, white-haired ; aged. 



Summary of the Lesson :— The first printing press in England was set up by 
William Caxton in the Almonry at Westminster in 1477. He first spent many 
years in a mercer's shop in London. He then went to Flanders. The art of 
printing was then beginning to be practised in the basin of the Rhine. Caxton 
learned the art, probably at Cologne, and in 1471 he printed the translation, 
made by himself at Bruges, of a book called a History of Troy. Then he removed 
to Westminster and printed his first book in England, in 1477. He produced 
sixty-eight works during the next seventeen years, and he died in 1491. Then 
the business was carried on by Wynkyn de Worde and Richard Pynson. 



EDWARD V. 

1483 A.D., APRIL TO JUNE— 2 MONTHS. 

Summary op the Reign. — The new King was twelve years of age. 
His uncle Richard, Duke of Gloucester, was Protector. He sent 
Edward arid his younger brother to the Tower. He put to death the 
young King's chief supporters, and then took the crown for himself. 



RICHARD IIL-CROOKBACK. 

1483 to 1485 a.d.— 2 years. 

Summary op the Reign. — The young Princes in the Tower dis- 
appeared. It is believed that they were murdered by Richard's order. 
Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, claimed the crown as a Lancastrian. 
He landed at Milford Haven (1485), and at Bosworth Field he defeated 
Richard , who was slain . Henry was crowned on tYifc fo&l fc&"SL«KrsT^V. 
(782) 9 



RICHARD til. — CROOK BACK. 



32.— THE BATTLE OF BOSWOETH FIELD. 

1. The battle which brought to a close the 

famous War of the Roses, was fought on Redmore 

Plain, about a mile to the south of Market- Bos worth, 

in Leicestershire. From that town it received the 




name by which it is most generally called — the 
Battle of Bosworth Field. 

2. The leaders in the battle were Richard the 
Third, a little, sharp-faced man, with one shoulder 
somewhat higher than the other, whence he was 
branded by his enemies with the name of Crook- 
back ; and Henry Tudor, a gray-eyed, cautious man, 
with long yellow hair. The former belonged to the 
House of York ; the latter to the House of Lancaster. 
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3. Henry, Earl of Richmond, who had long been 
an exile from England, had sailed from France to 
Milford Haven, in Wales, with about 2,000 men. 
To please the Welsh, he had taken as his banner 
the Red Dragon, which formed their ancient stand- 
ard. Marching in a north-easterly direction through 
Wales, Richmond was gladdened by seeing the 
mountaineers gathering around him, as he moved 
on with swift and stealthy step. Richard gathered 
a faithless army in Nottinghamshire ; but he soon 
took up his final position on the hill-encircled plain 
near Bosworth. 

4. Richard was in low spirits and hopeless from 
the first ; but his heart did not utterly fail him until, 
as he was passing in front of his army, he saw the 
well-known banner of Lord Stanley joining 

the ranks of Richmond with 7,000 men. He ^J' ' 
knew then that all chance was lost of his ^ D 
winning the game which he had been playing 
so long and so cunningly, and he at once resolved 
to sell his life as dearly as he could. He wore a 
golden crown on his helmet ; and every soldier in 
both armies knew who it was that went galloping 
on a white horse across the space between the 
two armies, screaming " Treason ! " and levelling his 
lance at the band of captains who stood around 
Henry Tudor. 

5. The combat was brief and brilliant. Richard 
drove his lance through Henry's standard-bearer, 
cut down another knight with a sudden blow of 
his sword, and was almost within reach of his hated 
rival, when he was pulled from his \\otsfc «xA. 
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pierced with many blades. His crown, which was 
found in a hawthorn bush close to the scene of this 
struggle, was picked up by Sir William Stanley, 
Lord Stanley's brother, who placed it on the head of 
Henry, and hailed him as King Henry the Seventh. 
6. The Battle of Bosworth Field is a remarkable 
turning-point in English history, not only because 
on that bloody plain fell the last of the line of 
French Kings, but more especially because it marks 
the end of the Period of Chivalry in our national 
story. We have as yet seen nothing to show that 
England would become the mistress of the ocean, 
gathering cargoes into her ships on every shore, 
and ruling with her navies in every sea. 



Crook-back 
cun-ning-ly 



Words for Revlsal. 
Lan-cas-tri-an lev^el-ling 

Leices-ter-shlre Mil-ford 



mis-tress 
Red-more 



Questions :— 1. What battle brought to a close the War of the Roses ? 2. Who 
were the leaders in it? 3. Where had Richmond landed? Where did Richard 
gather his army ? 4. What caused Richard's heart utterly to fail him ? 5. Where 
was he when he was unhorsed and slain ? Who placed the crown on Richmond's 
head ? With what title was he hailed ? 6. Of what period does this battle mark 
the end ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



3 Mountaineers, highlanders. 

4 Cunningly, artfully ; craftily. 
Lord Stanley. This nobleman was 

an adherent of the House of York, 
but he was stepfather to the Earl 
of Richmond, having married the 
Earl's mother. He therefore fa- 
voured the project of uniting the 



Houses of York and Lancaster by 
the marriage of Henry Tudor with 
the Princess Elizabeth, sister of 
Edward V. 
Levelling, pointing ; aiming. 
6 Period of Chivalry, period of Feudal- 
ism, when society was ruled by the 
laws and customs of knighthood. 



Summary of the Lesson :— The last battle of the War of the Roses was fought 
at Bosworth Field, in Leicestershire. Henry Tudor landed at Milford Haven 
with 2,000 men. The Welsh mountaineers flocked to his standard. Richard's 
troops could not be relied on. When he saw Lord Stanley join Richmond with 
7,000 men, he knew that his cause was hopeless. He resolved to sell his life 
dearly, and rushed wildly at the knights around Henry Tudor. He had almost 
reached his rival, when he was pulled from his horse and slain. 



ook Jplhirb. 

ABSOLUTE MONARCHY, 



THE HOUSE OF TUDOR. 



HENRY VII. 

I486 to 1509 A.D.— 24 tears. 

Summary op the Reign. — Henry VII. was the first King of the 
House of Tudor. The young Earl of Warwick, nephew of Edward IV., 
and the rightful heir to the throne, was cast into prison. Henry 
married Elizabeth of York : union of the Red Rose with the White. 
Lambert Simnel pretended to be the Earl of Warwick. He was de- 
feated and taken prisoner at Stoke, and was made a serving- boy in the 
King's kitchen. Perkin Warbeck professed to be the Duke of York 
who was said to have been killed in the Tower. After many adven- 
tures, he was seized and hanged. By the aid of Empson and Dudley, 
Henry increased his wealth very greatly. In 1503, King James IV. 
of Scotland married Henry's daughter Margaret. In this reign Colum- 
bus discovered the New World. 



33.— PERKIN WARBECK IN SCOTLAND. 

1. The whole reign of Henry the Seventh is full 
of plots and frauds ; but there is one story so 
romantic that it stands out from all the rest. It is 
the story of a young man who professed to be 
Richard, Duke of York, one of the two Princes said 
to have been murdered in the Tower. He is, how- 
ever, generally called Perkin Warbeck, and is be- 
lieved by most writers to have been an im^osto* — 
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a man-servant out of place, the son of a Jewish 
trader. 

2. Warbeck first appeared in Ireland. His 
manly bearing and his mysterious story gained over 
a few of the nobles in that country ; but the com- 
mon people did not rise in his favour. He then 
crossed over to France. At Paris he was treated 
at first with great honour; but the French King 
(Charles the Eighth) found it for his profit to make 
a treaty with Henry of England, under which he 
agreed to expel Warbeck from his realm. 

3. Warbeck went to Flanders, and was joyously 
received as " The White Rose of England " by the 
Duchess of Burgundy, sister of Edward the Fourth. 
A plot to dethrone Henry and put Warbeck in his 
place was at once formed, and found many eager 
friends in England as well as in Flanders. 

4. Henry, however, found out what was going 
on. By means of bribes, he learned the names of 
the pretender's English friends, and seized them all 
in one day. Three of them were put to death. 
The pretender then made a sudden descent on Deal 
with a few hundred men ; but he was beaten back 
with the loss of two hundred, who were taken pris- 
oners and were hanged on the shore. 

5. After trying Ireland again, Warbeck crossed 
the North Channel to Scotland, where James the 
Fourth was King. As James and Henry were 
then on unfriendly terms, the pretender was re- 
ceived with the warmest welcome at the Scottish 
Court, and was called " cousin " by the King, who 
gave splendid feasts and held tournaments in hon- 
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our of his handsome guest. Warbeck found in 
Scotland a wife as well as a welcome ; for James, 
in order to make plain to all the world that he 
thought him the real Richard, Duke of York, 
gave him in marriage the hand of the beau- 1 * yo 
tiful Catherine Gordon, daughter of the Earl 
of Huntly, and a near relation of his own. 

6. But Warbeck wanted more than such marks 
of trust. He wanted King James to aid him in an 
invasion of England ; and after a while that mon- 
arch agreed to do so. Warbeck sent some men 
before him, to try to kindle a rebellion in his 
favour; but the English peasants would not rise. 
By means of spies and bribed men, Henry of En- 
gland knew all that was going on in the Scottish 
camp ; and one of his secret friends agreed to try 
to seize Warbeck in his tent during a long winter 
night. 

7. This plan failed, however, and the pretender 
crossed the Border with the Scottish King. They 
soon went back without fighting any battle ; for 
food grew scarce, and the Englishmen were stanch 
to their King. James soon made a second raid, as 
far as to the river Tees ; but he fell back on his 
own land when the Earl of Surrey marched north- 
ward with an English army. 

8. It was then clear that Warbeck had no hope 
left on the Scottish side ; and this grew clearer still 
a little later, when the story was set afloat that a 
marriage had been arranged between King James 
the Fourth of Scotland and a Princess of the House 
of Tudor. 
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Deal 
Jew-ish 



New Words in this Lesson, 
mys-te-ri-ous ro-man-tic 

pro-fessed' stanch 



Stoke 
un-friend-ly 



Questions :— 1. Whom did Perkin Warbeck profess to be ? 2. Why was he 
expelled from France ? 3. Where was a plot in his favour formed ? 4. How did 
Henry deal with Warbeck's English friends ? 5. How was Warbeck received in 
Scotland? 6. How did King James agree to help him? 7. What drove them 
back to Scotland? 8. What made it plain that Warbeck had no chance in that 
country ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Romantic, fanciful ; pleasing. 

2 Mysterious, full of marvels ; wonder- 

ful. 

5 Tournaments, mock fights between 

spearmen on horseback. 

6 Deal, on the coast of Kent, a few 

miles north of Dover. 



7 Stanch, firm. 

8 A Princess of the House of Tudor. 

James married Margaret Tudor, 
eldest daughter of Henry VII. 
From Margaret was descended 
James VI. of Scotland, who be- 
came King of England in 1603. 



Summary of the Lesson :— Perkin Warbeck, who pretended to be the young 
Duke of York, first appeared in Ireland, and gained over a few of the nobles. 
Having visited France, he went to Flanders, and was received by the Duchess of 
Burgundy, sister of Edward IV., as her nephew. He was well received by 
James IV. of Scotland, who gave him a daughter of the Earl of Huntly for wife 
(1496). He twice invaded the north of England unsuccessfully ; and when the 
marriage of James IV. with an English Princess was arranged, he lost hope of 
aid on the Scottish side. 



34.— PERKIN WARBECK IN ENGLAND. 

1. A little ship in the harbour of Ayr shook out 
her sails and turned her prow southward, bearing 
from the Scottish shore " the Duke and Duchess of 
York." The ship carried Perkin and his wife from 
Ayr to Cork, and thence they soon crossed to 
Cornwall. 

2. That part of England had for a long time 
been in a state bordering on rebellion. It was 
that which drew Warbeck thither ; for he thought 
that the discontented men who objected to pay 
taxes to King Henry would surely rise and fight for 
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his enemy. He certainly found, soon after his land- 
ing at Whitsand Bay, a crowd of ragged and un- 
drilled men around his standard to the number of 
10,000. But they had no cannon, and a very 
scanty supply of arms. 

3. Leaving his wife in a place of safety, he ad- 
vanced to besiege Exeter, the chief city in that 

quarter, within the walls of which were 

1497 

gathered all the great people of the counties * 

round about. In vain he attacked the gates. 
His men could not reply to the severe fire of the 
guns ; so they fell back and marched quickly to 
Taunton. There they saw the royal army, with 
tents whitening the September fields. 

4. As he rode along the lines in the dusk of 
evening, Warbeck spoke encouragingly to his* men 
of the battle that would be fought next day ; but 
when dusk had turned to night, he mounted a swift 
horse, and galloped away at full speed to the New 
Forest, where he found sanctuary in an abbey, 
thinking that his enemies would not attempt to seize 
him in so holy a place. 

5. Next morning his men found themselves 
without a leader ; and his wife wept for the loss of 
a protector whom she really loved. Some of the 
rebels were hanged by order of the King ; and to 
the lady there came quickly a band of horsemen, 
who led her before the angry monarch. But she 
blushed and looked so lovely, and was so sweetly 
sorry for her husband's mean desertion of his men 
and of her, that Henry did not punish her, but 
made her an attendant on Elizabeth, hi& Q>a&&\^ 
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6. Warbeck was soon afterwards caught, and 
was led on horseback up and down the streets of 
London, after which he was shut up in the Tower. 
He escaped from the Tower, but was again caught, 
and was put into the stocks at Westminster and at 
Cheapside ; and was obliged to read a paper which 
professed to be a true account of his origin and 
early life, and which declared him to have been, not 
a prince and a duke, but a shopkeeper's son and a 
common servant. 

7. There was soon afterwards, in Kent, another 
attempt to overturn Henry's throne. When this 

was crushed, Henry thought that Warbeck's 
death was necessary for his own safety. 
There is strong reason to believe that Henry 
managed to bring about the necessity for his death, 
first by allowing him to escape, and afterwards by 
secretly exciting the rising in Kent, which was made 
the excuse for the execution of Warbeck as well as 
of other enemies. 



1499 

A.D. 



Cheap-side 
de-ser-tion 



New Words in this Lesson. 
Ex^e-ter sanc-tu-a-ry whlt^en-ing 

ne-ces-si-ty un-drllled' Whit^sand 



Questions :— 1. From what port in Scotland did Warbeck sail ? Where did he 
land in England ? 2. Why did he go there ? What army did he gather ? 3. What 
city did he besiege? Why did he fall back to Taunton ? 4. What did Warbeck 
do the same night ? 5. How were the rebels punished ? What became of War- 
beck's wife? 6. What paper was Warbeck made to read when in the stocks? 
7. Why was Warbeck put to death ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



2 Discontented, not satisfied. 
Undrilled, not trained. 

3 Taun'ton, in Somersetshire ; 28 miles 

north-east of Exeter. 

4 Found sanctuary, reached a place in 

which it was unlawful to touch 
him. In olden times there was in 



most cathedrals and abbeys a place 
in which those fleeing from justice 
could take refuge from their pur- 
suers^ This was called " the sanc- 
tuary," or holy place. 

Desertion, leaving ; forsaking. 

Necessity, need. 
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Summary of the Lesson :— Warbeck sailed from Ayr, visited Cork, and then 
landed in Cornwall. There he gathered a ragged army of 10,000 men (1497). 
He quitted his army at Taunton. He was put in the stocks at Westminster, 
and forced to read a confession of his fraud. In the end he was executed (1499). 



HENRY VIII 

1509 to 1547 a.d.— 38 tears. 



Summary of the Reign.— Henry united the Houses of York and 
Lancaster in his own person. He married (1) Catherine of Aragon. 
He soon wasted his father's treasures on pleasure. In 1513 he defeated 
the French in the Battle of Spurs (Guinegate). In the same year his 
general, the Earl of Surrey, defeated the Scots, under King James IV. , 
at Flodden. In the early part of Henry's reign his adviser was 
Thomas Wolsey, who became Archbishop of York and Cardinal. 
When the King wished to divorce Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn, 
Wolsey craftily put off the matter. The King dismissed him from his 
offices, and Wolsey died in Leicester Abbey (1530). Henry then mar- 
ried (2) Anne Boleyn. 

Henry defied the Pope, and took the title of Head of the Church of 
England. He had at first opposed the Reformation, but when he 
quarrelled with the Pope he sided with the Reformers. He per- 
secuted both Roman Catholics and Protestants (1539). Anne Boleyn 
was beheaded in 1536, and Henry married (3) Jane Seymour. She 
died when Prince Edward was born. He then married (4) Anne of 
Cleves ; but he divorced her, and married (5) Catherine Howard. She 
was beheaded ; and he married (6) Catherine Parr, who outlived him. 
Towards the end of his reign Henry became deceitful and cruel. 



35.— FLODDEN FIELD. 

1. The reasons which led King James the Fourth 
of Scotland to invade England in the* reign of his 
brother-in-law were very mixed and very dark. 
But the fact of the invasion, and its sad ending, are 
plain and undoubted. 

2. Having taken some castles by the Tweed, 
James of the Iron Belt, as he was called from a 
chain which he wore around his waist, took \y^ *» 
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well-chosen position on Flodden Hill, west of the 
Till, which runs northward to the Tweed. The 
Earl of Surrey was moving from Newcastle 
to meet him there. Surrey, according to the 
custom of the age, sent a herald with a 
challenge to fight the Scots on the next Friday. 

3. James accepted the challenge ; but many of 
his nobles objected to meeting the English in battle 
at that time. Among them were Lord Lindsay, 
whom James threatened to hang at his own castle- 
gate ; and Archibald Bell-the-Cat, the old Earl of 
Angus, whom the King roughly desired to go home, 
if he were afraid. The old man could scarcely 
prevent the tears from starting to his eyes at these 
unkind words ; and, turning away, he said in a sor- 
rowful voice, " May old Angus's fear prove un- 
founded." 

4. The two armies were brought close to each 
other by a movement 
which they both 

] made towards Br&nx- 
j ton Hill. Before the 
! Scots descended from 
slope of Flodden, 
! they set fire to the 
I remains of their camp, 
and then began to 
I move under cover of 
j the smoke ; and till 
this blew away, 
neither army knew where the other one was. But 
when the wind lifted this gray curtain, and showed 
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to each the enemy at the distance of only a 
quarter of a mile, it was clear that there must be a 
battle at once. 

5. At four in the afternoon the cannon on both 
sides began to fire. The aim of the English gunners 
was truer than that of the Scots, who were soon 
driven from their posts. With their long pikes 
the left wing of the Scottish army broke the part 
of the English lines opposed to it, and drove back 
every attack of the English horse. But the broad- 
swords of the Highlanders on the right wing failed 
to win a similar success. 

G. Then the centres met with a terrific shock ; 
and a number of cross movements took place, which 
ended in King James and his men being so sur- 
rounded that all chance of their escape was lost. 
Nothing remained for them but to die fighting, and 
to sell their lives as dearly as they could. 

7. The great event of the day was the death of 
the gallant King James. Two arrows struck him, 
and the sweeping cut of a " /brown bill," which was 
like a scythe-blade on a pole, cleft his skull. Over 
his body, which lay within a spear's length of where 
Surrey stood, there was a terrible fight of Scottish 
and English knights ; but the falling darkness 
enabled the Scots to make good their retreat from 
the scene of defeat. Flodden was indeed a Field 
of Blood. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

Arch-i-bald chal-lenge Gulne-gate ter-ri&c 

Branx-ton dis-missed' Lind-say igfe4sro&ft£-*& 
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Questions :— 1. What Scottish King invaded England in the reign of Henry 
VIII. ? How were these Kings related? 2. Where did James take up his posi- 
tion with his army ? Who was marching to meet him there ? 3. Who tried to 
dissuade the King from fighting ? 4. What prevented the armies from seeing 
each other for some time ? 5. Which part of the Scottish army was successful ? 
Which part failed ? 6. Into what position did King James and his men get ? 
7. What was the great event of the day ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



2 Challenge, a summons to battle. 
Herald, messenger. 

The Iron Belt. Before James came 
to the throne, he had been forced 
to take part with the rebellious 
nobles of Scotland against his 
father, James III. The latter was 
killed in the struggle, and James 
took this so much to heart that he 
resolved to punish himself by wear- 
ing a heavy belt or chain of iron 
around his waist all his life. 

3 Bell-the-Cat Archibald Douglas, 

Earl of Angus, was so called from 
an incident in the reign of James 
III. That King was much ad- 



held a meeting to consider how the 
favourites might be kept at a dis- 
tance and made harmless. One of 
them told a story of the mice re- 
solving to tie a bell to the cat's 
neck in order to warn them of her 
approach, and suggested a similar 
treatment of the favourites. The 
difficulty that arose was, Who was 
to bell the cat ? "I will bell the 
cat," said Angus; and the name 
stuck to him ever afterwards. His 
eldest son was killed at Flodden. 

Branxton Hill, a hill near Flodden, 
where the battle was fought 

Descended, marched down. 



dieted to favourites. His nobles 6 Terrific, dreadful 



Summary of tin Lssson :— James of the Iron Belt took up a strong position on 
the Till. Surrey challenged him to fight on the next Friday. James accepted the 
challenge. Both armies made movements toward Branxton Hill. The Scots had 
set fire to the remains of their camp. When the smoke cleared away, the two 
armies were quite near each other. The Scottish left broke the English right ; 
but the Highlanders on the right failed to win the same success. In the centre 
King James and the flower of his nobles were surrounded and cut down. 



36.— THE RISE OF WOLSEY. 

1. After some years spent as a schoolmaster and 
a clergyman, at Oxford and elsewhere, Thomas 
Wolsey worked himself into the favour of Henry 
the Seventh by showing uncommon talent in bus- 
iness of the State. One proof of his energy espec- 
ially pleased Henry. The plans for a proposed 
marriage between the King and a foreign Princess 
needed a man of clear head and ready tongue to 
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go to Flanders. One Sunday evening Wolsey was 
told to go. Next Thursday morning he entered the 
bedroom of the King, who began to speak to him 
very harshly for neglecting his commands ; but 
Wolsey handed His Grace letters which proved that 
he had been over the sea and back in that wonder- 
fully short time. 

2. Thus he pleased the father. The son, Henry 
the Eighth, was delighted in another way with the 
clever churchman. He danced and sang gaily at the 
Court revels ; yet he could be very grave when he 
saw that the young King was in a mood for quiet 
talk. 

3. So he won his way step by step. Henry 
made him Archbishop of York and Lord Chancellor 
of England. The Pope, on Henry's suggestion, 
made him a Cardinal, and soon afterwards ap- 
pointed him Papal Legate. Then he showed 

the pride of his heart. His train numbered 

eight hundred ; his dress was of bright red, 

as was fitting for a Cardinal to wear ; and he 

caused his hat to be carried before him on a 

cushion, as he walked or rode in state through the 

streets. 

4. The thing he desired most was to be made 
Pope. To gain this great office he tried to secure 
the friendship of Charles the Fifth, Emperor of 
Germany. But in this aim he twice failed. And 
not long after these hopes were blighted, things 
began to happen which led to his fall. 

5. The very year in which he came to the throne, 
Henry the Eighth married a Spanish Princess, who 
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had formerly been the wife of his brother. Her 
name was Catherine of Aragon, and she was the 
aunt of the Emperor Charles. Now, after nearly 
twenty years, Henry wished to separate from her 
and to marry Anne Boleyn, a niece of the Duke of 
Norfolk ; so he employed Wolsey to manage a divorce 
from Queen Catherine. The Pope was not willing 
to grant the divorce, and Henry was very eager to 
have it. 

6. There was a great trial in the hall of the 
Blackfriars' Monastery in London, where Wolsey 
and an Italian Cardinal took their seats to hear the 
case. When Henry's name was called, he shouted 
"Here " in his gruff voice ; but Catherine refused to 
speak when her name was called. 

7. Instead of answering, she went over to the 
place where the King was sitting, and knelt before 
him. And in that humble position she spoke for a 
long time, earnestly striving to melt her cruel hus- 
band's heart with meek and pitiful words. When 
he gave no sign of sorrow or of pity, she rose and 
walked proudly out of the hall, and never returned 
to meet that court again! 



Words for Revisal. 

Black-fri-ars de-light^ed It-al-ian rev^els 

blighted gruff pit^l-ful striving 



Questions :— 1. How did Wolsey win the favour of Henry VII. ? 2. How did 
he please Henry VIII. ? 3. What did the latter make him ? What did the Pope 
make him ? How did he show his pride ? 4. In what great aim did he twice 
fail? 5. What did Henry employ Wolsey to obtain from the Pope? 6. Where 
was the case tried ? Before whom ? 7. What did Queen Catherine do when her 
name was called ? 



THE PALL OP WOLSEY. 
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Notes and Meanings. 



1 Energy, strength ; force. 
Journey, travelling. 
Neglecting, not attending to. 

2 Delighted, greatly pleased. [wife. 
5 Divorce, separation of man and 

Catherine of Aragon, second daugh- 
ter of Ferdinand of Aragon and 
Isabella of Castile. Their elder 
daughter, Joanna, married Philip 



of Austria, and Charles was their i trial. 



son. He became Charles I. of 
Spain in 1516, on the death of his 
grandfather Ferdinand ; and he 
became Emperor of Germany in 
1519, on the death of his grand- 
father Maximilian of Austria. 
6 Italian Cardinal. Campeggio was 
his name. He was sent to London 
by the Pope to take part in the 



Summary of the Lesson :— Wolsey worked himself into the favour of Henry 
VII. by his talent for business and his promptness. He pleased Henry VIII. by 
his gaiety. The Pope made him English Legate (1518). He wished to be made 
Pope. For this end, he tried to gain the friendship of Charles V. of Germany ; 
but he was twice disappointed. Henry tried to obtain a divorce from Queen 
Catherine. 



37.— THE FALL OF WOLSEY. 

1. The Pope, by means of his Envoy to England, 
managed to put off a settlement of the divorce case, 
until Henry grew furious at the delay, the blame 
of which he laid on Wolsey. 

2. The King then turned the proud priest out of 
office and from the Court ; and all the servants and 
others who had been in the habit of bowing low 
before the Lord Cardinal of York when the sun 
was shining on him, now, when a dark cloud was 
gathering over his head, began to treat him with 
all kinds of rudeness. 

3. He was charged with having broken the 
English laws, in acting as Legate of the 
Pope ; and he was so humbled by his misfor- 
tunes and his fears, that he gave up to the 

King his grand house called York PW&,^\&v ^ 

(782) 10 
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its fine furniture, and then went to Esher, a house 
which he owned near Hampton Court. 

4. At Esher, Wolsey lived sadly for a while, 
signing himself " most wretched " in the letters he 
wrote from that place. Then he received an order 
to go to York. One day while he was seated at 
the dinner-table in a palace near York, he was 
startled by the clatter of horse-hoofs on the pave- 
ment of the courtyard, and the Earl of Northumber- 
land, once a follower of his own, walked into the 
room with a face full of sorrow. 

5. Wolsey stood up, and with a smile held out a 
hand to welcome his old friend. The Earl did not 
take the offered hand ; but with a voice broken 
with shame, said, as he laid a hand on the Cardinal's 
shoulder, " My Lord, I arrest you for high treason." 
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Wolsey stood like a statue for a while, and then 
broke out into loud cries and many tears. 

G. In a little while the southward journey was 
begun. It was stopped several times by Wolsey's 
illness. At last he came at a late hour one evening 
to the gate of Leicester Abbey. He had 
been growing weaker during every mile of • loov 
that day's journey; and now, as he dis- 
mounted with great difficulty by the aid of the 
Abbot's friendly arm, he felt that the strength 
of life was fast going from him, and feebly said 
— "Father, I am come to lay my bones among 

you." 

7. It was true. For a few days he lay in bed,, 
fainting very often. When he felt the icy hand of 
death, he sent a message to King Henry by the 
lips of the officer who had the chief charge of him as 
a prisoner. Among his last words were some which 
have lived in history, to warn all men that earthly 
ambition is an empty thing : — 

" Had I served my God as diligently as I have 
served the King, he would not have given me over 
in my gray hairs." 

8. He was buried at midnight in a chapel of the 
Abbey ; and news of his death reached Henry next 
day, while he was shooting arrows at a target at 
Hampton Court — the very palace which he had 
taken as a present from the man whom he had 
treated with so much coldness. After a few formal 
words of sorrow, the King began to ask eager ques- 
tions about a sum of money which the Cardinal was 
supposed to have hidden in a secret ^Wfe. 
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diUi-gent-ly 
Esh^er 



Words for RevisaL 
fee-bly mis-for-tunes 

for-mal pave^ment 



stat^ue 
target 



Questions '—1. Whom did Henry blame for the delay of the divorce case? 
2. How was Wolsey treated ? 3. With what was he charged ? 4. Where was he 
when the Earl of Northumberland arrived ? 5. What did Northumberland say 
when Wolsey offered him his hand ? 6. What did Wolsey say to the Abbot of 
Leicester? 7. What were among his last words? 8. How was Henry engaged 
when he heard of Wolsey's death ? About what did he inquire? 



Notes and Meanings. 



3 Humbled, brought low. 

York Place, a palace in London. It 
really belonged to the see of York ; 
but Henry became its possessor. 
It was afterwards called the palace 
of Whitehall. 

Esher, in Surrey, 15 miles south- 
west of London. 



Hampton Court, a famous royal 
palace on the north bank of the 
Thames. It was founded by Wol- 
sey, and was an occasional royal 
residence between the times of 
Henry VIII. and George II. 

5 Arrest, seize ; take prisoner. 

6 Dismounted, got off his horse. 



Summary of the Lesson :— The Pope put off a settlement of the divorce case, 
and Henry blamed Wolsey for the delay. He was dismissed and degraded, and 
Mas then charged with high treason. Before he could be tried his health broke 
down, and he died in Leicester Abbey (1530). 



EDWARD VI. 

1547 to 1553 a.d.— 6 years. 

Summary op the Reign. — Henry VIII. was succeeded by his son 
Edward VI. The new King was only ten years of age, and the Duke 
of Somerset was made Protector. He wished Edward to marry Mary 
Queen of Scots. The Scots refused. Somerset invaded Scotland, and 
gained the Battle of Pinkie (1547). Thereafter Somerset was charged 
with treason, and was beheaded (1552). The Duke of Northumberland 
took his place. He persuaded the King to make a will leaving the 
crown to his (the Duke's) daughter-in-law, Lady Jane Grey. The 
King soon died : some say his end was hastened by Northumberland. 



MARY I. 

1553 to 1558 a.d.— 5 years. 

Summary of the Reign. — Lady Jane Grey was proclaimed Queen ; 
but Mary (daughter of HenTy VIII. ) had the better claim, and the 
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people preferred her. Northumberland, his son Dudley, and Lady 
Jane Grey, with 60 of their adherents, were beheaded. Mary endeav- 
oured to undo the Reformation. In the last three years of her reign 
288 Protestants were burned. Her end was hastened by the neglect 
of her husband Philip of Spain, by the hatred of her subjects, and by 
the loss of Calais. 



38.— LADY JANE GREY. 

1. When Lady Jane Grey heard that her cousin 
the King had died, she wept ; for they were of the 
same age, and had been good friends. Like King 
Edward, she was a great student. She spoke and 
wrote French and Italian, and also Latin and Greek ; 
and she and the King had often studied together. 

2. When she heard that th£ late King had made 
a will, bequeathing the crown to her, she fainted 
away. On recovering consciousness, she said that 
it could never be. The King's sisters, Mary and 
Elizabeth, were alive. They had a preferable claim 
to the crown. She had no desire to be Queen ; 
she wished to lead the quiet, unobtrusive life she 
had always led, with her books, her tutors, and her 
friends. 

3. But her nearest friends urged her to take the 
crown with every argument that they could devise. 
Her husband, Lord Guilford Dudley, wished her to 
be Queen, because as the Queen's husband he would 
have great power. He besought her, as she loved 
him, to accept the crown. Her father and mother, 
the Duke and Duchess of Suffolk, who had always 
treated her harshly, upbraided her for thinking that 
she had any right to refuse, seeing that the King 
had named her in his will. 




t. They told her that she ought not to consider 
only herself, but that she should think of her 
family. The King had done them a great honour, 
and it ill became her to deprive them of it. What 
■could the poor girl do ? For she was really a girl, 
being only in her seventeenth year. 

5. She had no alternative but to yield; but she 
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made it plain that she did so, not of her own choice, 
but only to please her friends. Then her 
father the Duke of Suffolk, and her father- 1553 

A.D. 

in-law the Duke of Northumberland, accom- 
panied her to the Tower and proclaimed her as 
" Queen Jane." 

6. But the people did not wish Jane to' be Queen. 
They knew that Mary, Henry's daughter, had the 
best right to the throne. They knew, besides, that 
Jane's being named was a device of Northumber- 
land and Suffolk to get the power into their 
hands. The people therefore supported Mary, who 
went to London and obtained the throne without 
any trouble. 

7. Jane had been Queen for only ten days, and 
much relieved she was when her reign was over. 
Northumberland was put to death, and Lady Jane 
and her husband were kept under a strict watch. 

8. Queen Mary did not wish to do them any 
harm ; but a few months later there was a 
rebellion, in which the Duke of Suffolk took 10 °* 

AD 

part. It was headed by Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
a gentleman of Kent, and was very soon put down ; 
but Lady Jane and her husband were supposed to 
have favoured it, and that was made an excuse for 
getting rid of them. They were both executed on 
the same day — Lady Jane within the Tower, and 
Dudley on Tower Hill. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

ad-hSr^ents be-queath-ing de-vise' pre£er-a-ble 

al-ter-na-tive con-scious-ness en-deav-oured un-ob-tru-sive 

ar-gu-ment de-vice' ob-taineA' m^AswJA^^ 
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Questions :— 1. Why did Lady Jane Grey feel the death of King Edward very 
keenly ? 2. On what grounds did she refuse the crown ? 3. Who begged and 
besought her to accept it? 4. What reasons did they give? 5. Who accom- 
panied her to the Tower and proclaimed her ? 6. Whom did the people support? 
Why ? 7. Who was put to death ? Who were watched ? 8. What excuse was 
found for putting Lady Jane and her husband to death ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Lady Jane Grey. She was the grand- 

daughter of Mary, a sister of Henry 
VIII., who had married (1) Louis 
XII. of France, and (2) Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. The 
daughter of the second marriage 
was Frances, Marchioness of Dor- 
set, afterwards Duchess of Suffolk, 
the mother of Lady Jane Grey. 

2 Bequeathing, leaving ; willing. 
Recovering consciousness, regain- 
ing her senses. 

Preferable, better. 
Unobtrusive, retiring. 

3 Lord Guilford Dudley, a son of the 



Duke of Northumberland. This 
Duke of Northumberland was John 
Dudley, son of a favourite minister 
of Henry VII. This was a different 
family from that of the Perries, 
Earls of Northumberland, of whom 
we have read in connection with 
Border warfare, and with Otter- 
burn and Shrewsbury. 

Argument, reason; line of reason- 
ing. 

Devise, invent ; think of. 

Device, trick ; scheme. 

Upbraided, scolded ; taunted. 
5 Alternative, other course. 



Summary of the Lesson : — Lady Jane Grey was a great student. She did not 
wish to be Queen, and at first refused the crown. But her husband, Lord Guil- 
ford Dudley, and her father and mother, urged her to take it. She at last 
agreed, and was proclaimed at the Tower. But the people wished Mary to be 
Queen, and on going to London she got the throne without any trouble. The 
Duke of Northumberland was executed, and Lady Jane and her husband were 
kept under strict watch. A few months later there was a rebellion, in which her 
father, the Duke of Suffolk, took part. As Lady Jane was supposed to have 
favoured it, she and her husband were both executed. 



ELIZABETH. 

1558 to 1603 a.d.— 45 tears. 

Summary op the Reign. — Mary was succeeded by her sister Eliza- 
beth. Elizabeth's accession was hailed with great joy. Protestantism 
was restored. The Thirty-nine Articles were placed in the Prayer 
Book. Mary Queen of Scots, having quarrelled with her own sub- 
jects, fled to England. Being suspected of aiming at the English 
crown, she was thrown into prison. After imprisonment for upwards 
of eighteen years, she was accused of being concerned in a conspiracy 
against the life of Elizabeth, and was beheaded. Philip of Spain sent 
the Invincible Armada against England (1588). The ships were 
scattered, and not a single Spanish soldier was landed in England. 
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Elizabeth's favourite in her later years was the Earl of Essex. He 
displeased her by making peace with certain Irish rebels without her 
leave, and was sent to prison. He afterwards raised a rebellion against 
the Queen; but he was taken prisoner, and was executed (1601). 
Elizabeth was deeply grieved at the loss of her favourite. In her 
reign were passed the Act of Supremacy and the Act of Conformity 
(1559). Under these Acts both Roman Catholics and Puritans 
suffered. English manufactures were improved by the arrival of 
work-people who fled from the religious persecutions in France and 
Flanders. The first voyage of an English ship round the world was 
made by Sir Francis Drake. 



39.— MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS IN ENGLAND. 

1. From the little village of Workington, on the 
coast of Cumberland, where she had landed, Mary 
Stewart was brought to the castle of Carlisle. 

She was kept there securely, until it was ^ 
thought better to remove her to Bolton, in 
Yorkshire, a strong fortress with only one gate. 
While she lay there, a meeting of Commissioners 
took place at York, which in fact amounted to her 
trial for being a partner with Bothwell in the 
murder of Darnley. 

2. One of the greatest noblemen in England, the 
Duke of Norfolk, wished to marry Mary. He 

would have done so, in spite of Elizabeth, if 

1572 
that stern Queen had not locked him up in ' 

A.« XJm 

the Tower. Three years afterwards, he was 
beheaded. After this gleam of hope, so speedily 
quenched, the history of the Scottish Queen became 
merely a record of changing jails and jailers. At 
last, when eighteen years of Mary's life had been 
passed in English dungeons, withering her beauty 
and breaking her health, there came a cqtas^ywvr^ ^ ^ 
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trial, and an execution, which formed the last three 
sad scenes in the tragedy of her unhappy life. 

3. The conspiracy was formed chiefly by John Bal- 
lard, a Roman Catholic priest, and a young English 
gentleman of the same religion, named Antony 
Babington. It had for its object the murder of 
Queen Elizabeth, and the raising of Queen Mary 
to the throne. Some letters were written to the 
Scottish Queen by Babington, and were carried to 
the castle where she lay by a man who went there 
regularly with beer for the household. 

4. This brewer yielded to the bribes of a spy, 
and allowed Elizabeth's minister, Walsingham, to 
read all the letters that passed between the cap- 
tive Queen and those who wanted to set her free. 
When the fit time came, all the conspirators were 
seized and hanged, while steps were taken for the 
trial of Queen Mary. 

5. The trial took place in the great hall of 
Fotheringay Castle in Northamptonshire. When 
the whole story of Babington's plot had been told, 
copies of some letters which had passed between 
her and Babington were brought forward to prove 
that she had favoured both the invasion of England 
and the murder of Elizabeth. Only once did her 
firmness give way during the reading of the letters, 
and that was when the name of Arundel, Norfolk's 
son, was mentioned. At its sound she burst intc 

tears ; for the father had died on the scaffold, 

1586 

"v and the son had been locked in the Tower, 

where he too had afterwards died for her sake. 

6. When it came to her turn to speak in answer 
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to these charges, she denied that she had ever 
agreed to " such a bloody crime as the murder of 
Elizabeth." She had simply sought to obtain her 
own liberty. After some time the trial at Fother- 
ingay closed ; and the Commissioners met on a 
December day in the Star Chamber at Westminster, 
where the secretaries, who had copied the letters, 
were called on to swear that they were true and 
not forgeries. Then it was decided that the Scot- 
tish Queen was to be put to death. 

7. Two months later, the Earl-Marshal of En- 




gland arrived at Fotheringay with the death-warrant 
of the captive Queen. The following morning at 
eight was fixed for the execution. That night, at 
supper, Mary called her attendants around her, and, 
as they wept, she poured out her last good wishes 
to them and bade them farewell. 

8. The hours of darkness went by in sleep and 
prayer, and at dawn she rose. After reading her 
will to her attendants, she made theui presents ut 
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all the clothes she had, except the black satin gown 

and veil of lawn in which she was dressed. 

® " • Having spent some time in prayer, she took 

A D an ivory cross in her hand and went, at the 

call of the Sheriff, into the hall. 

9. Three feet above the floor a black scaffold 
was raised, and on it, also draped in black, were a 
stool, a cushion, and a block. Beside her, as she 
sat on the stool, rose the dark figure of a heads- 
man from the Tower, dressed in black velvet, 
against which the blade of the axe shone with 
dreadful brightness. 

10. The death-warrant was read, and the Dean 
of Peterborough began to preach a sermon ; but the 
doomed Queen would not listen to his address. Her 
neck was bared, and a kerchief with a golden fringe 
was bound over her eyes. Then kneeling on the 
cushion, she bent her neck over the block and spoke 
some pious words. 

11. Overcome by his feelings, the headsman, 
whose bloody trade had not quite hardened his 
heart, had to strike twice at the fair and slender 
neck, before the head, whose beauty had been so 
much admired, and had caused so much mischief, 
dropped on the black cloth of the platform. That 
was the end of the beautiful but unfortunate Mary 
Stewart. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

ac-ces-sion con-fonn-i-ty forg^er-ies Prot^es-tant-ism 

Ar-un-del con-spir-a-cy ker^chief un-for-tu-nate 

Bal-lard con-spir-a-tors Nor-thamp'ton-shire Wal-slng-nam 

Bol-ton Darn-ley PeAer-bor-ough Work-ing-ton 
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Questions: — 1. What took place while Mary was at Bolton ? 2. What noble- 
man wished to marry her ? How was that prevented ? How long did her cap- 
tivity last ? 3. Who were the leaders in the plot which proved fatal to Mary ? 
What were its objects ? 4. How was her connection with the plot found out ? 
6. What was said, at her trial, to have been proved by .her letters ? 6. What 
charge did she deny ? What was at last decided ? 7. What did she do, at supper, 
the night before her execution ? 8. What presents did she give to her attend- 
ants next morning ? 9. Where was the scaffold raised? 10. Who tried to preach 
a sermon to her? How did she receive it? What followed ? 11. How did the 
headsman do bis work ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



5. Accession, coming to the throne. 
Conformity, compliance with the 
Established Church. 

1 Murder of Darnley. Henry Stewart, 
Earl of Darnley, was husband of 
Mary Queen of Scots. He was 
killed by the blowing up of the 
Kirk of Field, Edinburgh, the house 
in which he lived (1667). James 
Hepburn, Earl of Both well, was 



believed to have contrived the mur- 
der. In spite of this, Mary after- 
# wards married Bothwell. Her con- 
duct gave countenance to the idea 
that she was concerned in Darnley's 
2 Dungeons, prisons. [murder. 

Quenched, put out ; ended. 
Conspiracy, plot. 
4 Conspirators, plotters. 
6 Forgeries, written frauds. 



Summary of the Lef son:— Queen Mary landed at Maryport in 1568. She was 
taken first to Carlisle Castle; then to Bolton, where she was examined on a 
charge of having been a party to the murder of Darnley. For proposing to 
marry Mary, the Duke of Norfolk was shut up in the Tower, and was there 
beheaded (1572). Thereafter she was removed from prison to prison for other 
fourteen years. Then Babington's conspiracy was formed, to murder Queen 
Elisabeth and to put Mary on the throne. Some letters from Babington to 
Mary were intercepted, and she was accused of being a party to the plot. She 
was condemned to death, and was executed at Fotheringay Castle, in presence of 
a few of her attendants. 



THE HOUSE OF STEWART. 



JAMES I. 

1603 to 1625 a.d.— 22 tears. 

Summabt OF thk Reign.— On Elizabeth's death (1603), James VI. 
of Scotland became James I. of England. His mother was Mary 
Queen of Scots, and he was the first of the Stewart Kings. For tak- 
ing part in a plot to dethrone James, Sir Walter Ralegh was thrown 
into the Tower, and remained there nearly fifteen years. The next 
important event of the reign was the Gunpowder Plot, to blow up the 
King and the Parliament (1605). In this reign the English Bible still 
in use was translated and published (1611V Aito \tafc &sa.>&v tA. \jrs*^ 



40.— SIH WALTER RALEGH. 

I. There is no other name in English history 

which appears in so many various scenes as that of 

Walter Ralegh. He was born in Devonshire, and 

educated at Oxford. After fighting as a soldier 




both in France and in the Netherlands, he entered 
on the career of a sailor and a planter of colonies. 
But a lucky meeting with Queen Elizabeth on a 
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muddy road, over the worst part of which he spread 
his cloak that she might not soil her feet, led to 
his joining the Court and its brilliant society. 

2. Filled with the spirit of adventure which 
belonged to the times, Ralegh got a grant of land 
in America, and founded the colony of Virginia. 
Three plants — tobacco, maize, and the potato — were 
brought into Europe by the explorers on their 
return. 

3. We find Ralegh also in Ireland, visiting the 
poet Spenser, and tilling the land which he had re- 
ceived in the conquered province of Munster. But 
he did not stay there, for there was great work to 
be done at home. The Armada was about to sail, 
and men like him could not be spared. When it 
came into the English Channel, he had a share in 
the daring exploits that ended in its total defeat. 

4. He fell in love with one of Elizabeth's maids 
of honour, and for this he was put in prison by the 
jealous Queen. There, and in his quiet country- 
house in Dorsetshire, to which he retired after his 
release from prison, he planned a voyage to the 
region of the Orinoco, where he thought to find 
gold and diamonds. This voyage he actually made 
soon afterwards ; but it came to nothing. 

5. When Elizabeth died, the troubles of Ralegh 
began to increase. Disliking King James, he was 
accused of setting on foot a plot to dethrone the 
Scotsman, who was no favourite with his new 
people. For this he was brought to trial at Win- 
chester, was convicted, and was sent to prison. 

6. The fifteen years (1603-1618^ s^siA» Ssv Kfcsa, 
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Tower proved to be the most famous period of his 
life. For he began in his cell to write a book 
called " The History of the World," and with the 
aid of friends he carried it on to some length. 

7. But he did not lose the hope of getting out 
of prison. Choosing a good time, he sent a friend 
to tell a gentleman of the Court about a gold mine 
in Guiana, which he had discovered during his visit 
to that country some years before. This gentle- 
man explained the plan to the King, who set 
Ralegh free on the understanding that the royal 
treasury was to receive the great bulk of what was 
found. 

8. With thirteen ships, Ralegh set sail for Trini- 
dad ; and when he reached the Orinoco, being sick 
himself, he sent his son and a trusty captain up the 
stream to attack the Spanish town of St. Thomas. 
In the fight that ensued young Ralegh was killed; 
and the captain, after telling the sad story to 
Ralegh, who threw on him all the blame, went into 
his cabin and stabbed himself to the heart. 

9. Ralegh, whose fleet was greatly reduced by 
men running away, now sailed for Newfoundland, 
in the hope of finding and plundering some of the 
Spanish silver-ships. But this hope also failed, and 
he steered his vessels for England. 

10. At the urgent demand of the Spanish ambas- 
sador, he was seized as soon as he landed, and was 
taken again to that Tower in which he had spent 
so many weary years. The old sentence, passed on 
him so long before, was now revived, and under it 
he was ordered to be executed. 
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1 1. When the morning of execution came, he took 
a good breakfast, smoked a pipe of tobacco, 

and drank a cup of wine. So great was the lbl ** - 
crowd around the scaffold, that he had diffi- 
culty in reaching the place where he was to die. He 
then made a speech, in the course of which he de- 
clared that the charge was false on which he was to 
be put to death. 

12. The Sheriff asked him to come down and 
warm himself at a fire, as he seemed to be cold. — 
" No, good Mr. Sheriff," said he; " let us be quick, 
for in a quarter of an hour my ague will come on 
me ; and if I be not dead before then, my enemies 
will say that I quake for fear." 

13. Then having prayed, and bidden farewell to 
the gentlemen around him, he took up the axe and 
balanced it in his hand, saying, as he ran his fingers 
along the edge, " This is a sharp medicine ; but it 
will cure all diseases." 

14. When his neck was placed on the block, the 
headsman delayed to give the blow ; upon which 
he cried out, " What are you afraid of ? Strike, 
man !" The words were scarcely uttered when the 
blow fell ; and another, following, sent the head of 
brave old Ralegh rolling in the dust. 



New Words in this Lesson, 

am-bas^sa-dor en-sued' maize Cr-in-o^co 

con-vict^ed ex-plovers Mun-ster St. Thom-as 

Dor-set-shire Gui-a-na Neth^er-lands Trin-i-dad' 



Questions :— 1. What led to Ralegh's joining the Court of Elizabeth ? 2. What 
colony did he found? What plants did the explorers bring home with them? 
3. What recalled him from Ireland to England ? 4. Why was he imprisoned by 
Elizabeth ? What did he then plan ? 5. For what was he rant to \sttafc. %&kx ^cv% 

(782) 11 
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-accession of King James? 6. For how many years was he imprisoned? What 
work did he then write ? 7. On what understanding was he set free ? 8. What 
misfortune befell him at the Orinoco? 9. Why did he return to England? 
10. Who caused him to be arrested ? What was ordered ? 11. What did he de- 
clare in his speech on the scaffold? 12. Why did he decline to go to a fire? 
13. What did he say about the axe ? 14. What did he say when the headsman 
delayed the blow ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



of the United States 
south of Chesapeake 



Virginia, one 
of America; 
I5ay. 

Potato. The potato is said to have 
been brought to England first by 
Sir John Hawkins in 1565, and 
afterwards by Sir Francis Drake in 
158(3; but Ralegh was the first to 
cultivate the plant, which he did 
on his Irish estates in County Cork. 

Explorers, men who search through 
new lands ; adventurers. 

Spenser, Edmund, one of England's 
greatest poets, author of The Faerie 
Queenc ; born 1553 ; died 1598. 

Release, being let out. 



5 Convicted, found guilty. 

7 Guiana, in the north of South 

America; now three colonies- 
one British, one Dutch, and one 
French. 

8 The Orinoco, a river in the north 

of South America, flowing into 
the Atlantic. 
Trinidad, an island off the north- 
east coast of South America. 
Ensued, followed. 

10 Spanish ambassador, representa- 
tive of the Spanish King at the 
English Court. 

12 Ague, sharp fever, causing trem- 
bling. 



Summary of the Lesson : — Ralegh was born in Devonshire, and educated at 
Oxford. An act of gallantry— spreading his cloak over a muddy part of a road 
for Queen Elizabeth to walk on — introduced him to Court. He founded the 
colony of Virginia, and introduced into Europe tobacco, maize, and the potato. 
He took part in the defeat of the Armada. He was imprisoned for a short time 
for having made love to one of Elizabeth's maids of honour. On the accession of 
James, he was charged with plotting against the King, and was imprisoned for 
nearly fifteen years in the Tower, where he occupied himself with writing his 
History of the World. He was set free in order to search for a gold mine in 
(iuiana ; but he failed, was arrested on his return, at the instance of the Spanish 
government, and was executed in the Tower. 



CHARLES I. 

1625 to 1649 a.d.— 24 years. 

Summary op the Reign.— The reign of Charles I. was a long struggle 
between King and Parliament. The attempt to aid the French Prot- 
estants in Rochelle was a failure (1G27). The first gain of the Parlia- 
ment was their obtaining from the King the Petition of Right, which 
limited his power (1628) ; but Charles very soon broke the law. He 
levied taxes without the consent of Parliament ; and when the House 
of Commons was considering a Remonstrance against his unlawful 
acts, he ordered the House to be dismissed. This led to great uproar, 
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the Speaker being held in the chair till a protest was adopted. For 
eleven years thereafter (1G29 to 1640) Charles ruled without a Parlia- 
ment, and with the help of Strafford and Laud. The levy of Ship- 
money caused great discontent. Hampden was tried for refusing to 
pay it, and was convicted. The Long Parliament met in 1640. First 
Strafford was beheaded, and then Laud. 

The Civil War began in 1642, and lasted three years. The followers 
of the King were called Cavaliers; those of the Parliament, Round- 
heads. After his defeat at Naseby, Charles gave himself up to the 
Scots, by whom he was handed over to the Parliament. There were 
now two parties in Parliament — Presbyterians and Independents. 
Cromwell was chief of the latter. "Pride's Purge" removed the 
Presbyterians from Parliament (1648). The death of Charles was then 
resolved on. He was tried, and after eight days was condemned and 
beheaded (1649). Charles's greatest fault was his breaking faith with 
his subjects. 



41.— PARLIAMENT IN UPROAR. 

1. The chief point involved in the struggle 
between King Charles and his Parliament was the 
right to tax the country for the maintenance of the 
army and the government. The King insisted that 
he had a right to tax the people ; and he did it 
of his own accord. The House of Commons main- 
tained that the King had no right to tax the people 
without the consent of Parliament. 

2. In spite of the remonstrances of the Parlia- 
ment, the King persisted in raising money by taxes, 
and in doing many other things which the Parlia- 
ment held to be illegal. At last the Parliament 
determined to assert its authority, and to check the 
King's unlawful acts. 

3. One day in the House of Commons a member 
made a motion, asking the House to declare that 
any one who taxed the people without the consent 
of Parliament was an enemy of the kingdom. He 
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handed his motion to the Speaker; but the 

Speaker refused to read it. He handed it 

1629 

to the Clerk ; but the Clerk also refused. 

A. D. 

He then read it himself. 

4. The Speaker said that he had a command 
from the King not to read the motion, but to adjourn 
the House. Thereupon he rose and left the chair. 
The House was thrown into wild uproar. The door 
was locked. Two members seized the Speaker, 
pushed him back into his chair, and held him there. 
Two new resolutions were pr6posed, the one deny- 
ing the King's right to adjourn the House, and the 
other declaring all who did the unlawful things the 
King was doing to be enemies of the country. Both 
motions were passed unanimously, and then the 
Speaker was set free. 

5. During these extraordinary proceedings, a 
messenger from the King had been knocking at the 
door ; but the members would not admit him until 
they had passed their motions. When he got in, he 
lifted the mace from the table, and carried it away. 

6. A few days later, the King dissolved the 
Parliament. He called no new Parliament for 
eleven years afterwards. All that time he ruled 
without a Parliament, levying taxes from the people 
by his own will alone. 

7. The members who had taken the lead in this 
scene — both in holding the Speaker in the chair 
and in making motions — were tried, and were sen- 
tenced to be imprisoned during the King's pleasure. 
Sir John Eliot, the leader of the party of resistance, 
died in prison. 
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New Words in this Lesion, 

ad-journ' El-iot maln-te-nance pro-ceed-ings 

au-thor-i-ty ex-traor-di-na-ry per-sist^ed res-o-lu-tions 



Questions :— 1. What did King Charles and his Parliament quarrel about? 

2. What did the King persist in doing ? What did the Parliament determine ? 

3. What motion was one day made in the House of Commons? 4. What did 
the Speaker do by the King's order? What followed? 5. Who meantime had 
been knocking at the door ? What did he do when he got in ? 6. How long was 
it before the King called another Parliament? 7. What was done to the mem- 
bers who had taken the lead in this scene ? 



Notes and Meanings. 
1 Maintenance, keeping up. 4 Adjourn, put off the meeting till an- 



2 Authority, power. 
Persisted, went on. 

3 The Speaker, chairman of the House. 



other day. 
Resolutions, motions ; decisions. 
5 Extraordinary, unusual. 



Summary of the Lesson:— King Charles levied taxes from the people without 
consent of Parliament. The House of Commons resolved to check the King's 
unlawful acts. A member moved that any one who taxed the people without 
the leave of Parliament was an enemy of the kingdom. The Speaker refused to 
read it, and said he had the King's command to stop the sitting of the House. 
When he rose to leave, two members pushed him back into the chair and held 
him there till motions were carried condemning the conduct of the King. A 
few days later the King dissolved the Parliament, and ruled without a Parlia- 
ment for the next eleven years. The members who had held the Speaker in the 
chair were sentenced to be imprisoned. Sir John Eliot, the leader of them, 
died in prison. 



42.— THE TRIAL OF CHARLES I. 

1. The war between the King and the Parliament 
lasted three years. It terminated in the flight of 
Charles, who rode out of Oxford in the dawn of an 
April morning, and gave himself up to the Scots, 
then in camp at Newark, on the river Trent. By 
the Scots, after a while, he was handed over to the 
English Parliament, which certainly had no inten- 
tion of putting him to death. 

2. The King was then imprisoned in various 
castles one after another, while a keen contest arose 
between the Presbyterians and the Ity&^qxv&ssv\^ \<st. 
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supremacy in Parliament and for the disposal of the 
King\s person. In this contest the Independents tri- 
umphed, because they consisted of the chief army 
men, among: whom Oliver Cromwell was certainly 
the greatest. 

3. This man, who had drilled a famous regiment, 
called from their valour "Ironsides," had been the 
chief means of winning for the Parliament the 
Battle of Marston Moor, and had been raised to a high 
position in the army. Fearless and strong-willed, 
Oliver took a step which removed all his enemies 
from the House of Commons. He placed dragoons 

and pikemen at the door, with orders to ex- 
1 elude all Presbyterians. When this had been 

A. D. " 

done, the Independent members resolved to 
take the King out of prison and to try him publicly 
for going to war with his people. 

4. A High Court of Justice for the trial of 
Charles was then formed. Cromwell and Ireton 
were members of it ; but Fairfax refused to join his 
former associates. The judges, dressed in black, sat 
in Westminster Hall. Before the bench stood a table 
on which the mace and the sword were laid out. 
The King came in with his hat on, and, sitting down 
in a velvet chair, stared darkly and proudly around 
him. 

5. Then the trial began. When a famous lawyer 
rose to state the charge, Charles called out, " Hold!" 
and gave him a sharp tap on the shoulder with his 
gold-headed cane. At that moment the gold knob 
dropped off, and a quick eye might have seen the 
King grow pale for an instant, as the thought crossed 
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his brain that this was a bad omen. But he soon 
recovered, and he broke into a laugh when he heard 
the reading of the charge against him. 

6. It was customary for him to stammer in speak- 
ing ; but now, in the midst of so strange a scene, he 
spoke in a clear and flowing voice, objecting to the 
power of the court, and especially complaining of 
the absence of the Peers of England. For seven 
days this work went on. When the King entered 
the place of trial on the eighth day, he noticed that 
all the members on the bench were dressed in red.. 
On that day he received sentence of death. 



New Words in this Lesson, 
as-so-ci-ates dis-pOs-al in-ten-tion ter-mi-nat-ed 

cus-tom-a-ry Fair-fax Ire-ton Trent 



Questions: — 1. In what did the war between King and Parliament end? 
What did the Scots do with Charles ? 2. For what did the Presbyterians and 
the Independents then strive ? Which won ? Why ? 3. What step did Crom- 
well take? What was then resolved on? 4. Where did the trial take place?' 
Who were among the judges ? 5. What happened when a lawyer rose to state the 
charge ? 6. Of whose absence did the King complain ? How did the trial end ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Terminated, ended. 

2 Disposal, right of bestowing. 



4 Associates, companions ; friends. 
6 Customary, usual. 



Summary of the Lesson:— When Charles gave him t elf up to the Scots at 
Newark, they banded him over to the English Parliament. Then followed a 
struggle between Presbyterians and Independents for the disposal of the King's 
person. The Independents won, owing to the influence of Oliver Cromwell. 
Cromwell then excluded all Presbyterians from Parliament, and a High Court of 
Justice was formed for the trial of the King. Charles complained of the absence 
of the Peers of England. On the eighth day of the trial he was sentenced to 
death. 



43.— THE DEATH OF CHARLES I. 

1. Rising two hours before dawn on the day of 
his execution, the King put on an extra shirt, l^oasisfe 




it was a cold January morning ; and, after taking 
great pains with his dress, he had his last meeting 
with his children. This over, he called in Bishop 
Juxon to pray with him. When he had remained 
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at his devotions an hour, an officer knocked at the 
door, and with pale face and trembling voice came 
in to say that it was time to go to the scaffold. 

2. They walked from St. James's Palace through 
the Park to Whitehall past a number of soldiers, 
who were beating drums and keeping their colours 
flying. The King walked very quickly, w T ith head 
erect ; and after him came first a band of guards 
armed with halberds, and then a crowd of his own 
servants with their heads uncovered and their faces 
full of grief. Deep was the silence, broken only by 
a muttered prayer, as he passed along, and as he 
entered Whitehall. 

3. The scaffold arrangements not being quite 
completed, he retired with his faithful friend the 
Bishop into a private room, in which he had often 
played with his little Charles and his little James ; 
and he stayed there, praying. After the King had 
drunk a glass of wine and eaten a morsel of bread, 
the same pale colonel who had called him in the 
morning again tapped at the door ; and at once the 
King was conducted to the front of the Banqueting 
House, where there was a railed scaffold hung with 
black. 

4. All around this dreadful platform there were 
horsemen with drawn swords, and infantry with 
shouldered pikes; and beyond the line of these there 
was a perfect sea of faces, all pale with anxiety, 
many wet with tears. Prayers broke from the 
crowd every minute; nor did the soldiers hinder the 
people from displaying the deep feelings of their 
hearts. Charles made a speech, dAm% \tas&» V^ 
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had not been to blame for the outbreak of the 
war. 

5. To the executioner, who stood near, wearing a 
mask, Charles said, " I shall say but very short 
prayers, and then thrust out my hands as the signal." 
Calling for his night-cap, he put it on, and gathered 
under it the flowing curls which he wore, after 
the manner of the Cavalier gentlemen of England 
at that time. 

G. Then occurred his last and famous conversa- 
tion with Bishop Juxon, which was as follows : — 

" I have a good cause and a gracious God on my 
side," said the King. 

" Yes," said the Bishop : " there is but one stage 
more : it is hard and troubled, but very short ; it 
will soon carry you a great way, even from earth 
to heaven." 

" I go from an earthly to a heavenly crown — to 
where there can be no trouble or sorrow," replied 
the King. 

" Yes ; it is a good exchange," said Juxon. 
* 7. The last moment was now come. Charles 
took off his cloak, handed the jewelled star, 

1A4.Q wn ^ cn ne wore m honour of St. George, to 
A D the Bishop, and knelt beside the block. He 
gave the signal by stretching out his hands ; 
and the next moment the axe came strongly down, 
and cut through the neck at a single stroke. The 
headsman held the head up by the hair, and cried 
out, " This is the head of a traitor." These words 
were answered by a deep groan from the crowd 
that filled the ancient street. 
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ar-range-ments 
BafL^quet-ing 



New Words in this Lesson. 

con-ver-sa-tion hal-berds mustered 

de-vo^-tlons Jux-on oc-curred' 



Questions : — 1. With whom had Charles his last interview on the morning of 
his execution ? Whom did he then call in ? 2. How did he go from St. James's 
Palace to Whitehall ? Who followed him ? 3. Where did the execution take 
place ? 4. Who surrounded the platform ? What did Charles say in his speech ? 
5. What did he say to the executioner ? 6. What did he say when the bishop 
told him that the next short stage would carry him a great way ? 7. How were 
the headsman's words, "This is the head of a traitor," answered? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Devotions, religious exercises. 
Juxon, Bishop of London. The 

King's enemies afterwards put him 
in prison and tried to force him to 
tell them the secrets Charles was 
supposed to have intrusted to him. 
After the Restoration he was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

2 Halberd?, pole-axes. 



3 Scaffold, platform. 
Arrangements, plans. 
Banqueting House. Built by 

Charles's father, James I. It was 
converted into a chapel by George I. , 
and as such it is still used. 

4 Infantry, foot- soldiers. 

6 Conversation, talk. 

7 Ancient, old-fashioned. 



Summary of the Lesson :— On the morning o£ his execution day, Charles rose 
early and dressed carefully. He had his last meeting with his children. Then 
Bishop Juxon spent an hour with him. He walked from St. James's Palace to 
Whitehall. He was beheaded on a scaffold in front of the Banqueting House. 
A groan ran through the crowd when the headsman cried out, " This is the head 
of a traitor. " 



THE COMMONWEALTH. 



OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Protector, 1653 to 1658 a.d.— 5 tears. 

RICHARD CROMWELL. 

Protector, September 1658 to May 1659 a.d. — 8 months. 

Summary of the Period. — After Charles's death the House of 
Lords was abolished. Young Charles was crowned at Scone (1650). 
Cromwell defeated the Scots under Leslie at Dunbar. Charles escaped 
into England : Cromwell followed, and defeated him at Worcester 
(1651). Charles wandered in the Midlands for some weeks, once 
taking shelter in an oak tree. At last he esc&Y>fc&to¥Tss\efc. k&ifwk. 
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Blake gained a great victory over the Dutch off Portland in 1653. 
In the 8p.i:ie year, Cromwell dismissed the Long Parliament, and was 
chosen Lord Protector of the Commonwealth by his officers. Plots 
began to be formed against Cromwell. He died in 1(»58. His son 
Richard succeeded him, but in eight months he resigned. General 
Monk inarched to London, and proposed a free Parliament. Charles 
II. was asked to return to the throne, and entered London on his 
birthday (1600). 

44.— CEOMWELL AND THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

1. Not long after the death of King Charles the 
First, a quarrel arose between Oliver Cromwell and 
that small body of men that was all that remained 
of the Long Parliament. There was a wish on the 
p irt of the leaders of the Parliament to bring in a 
number of Presbyterians once more ; but, as Crom- 
well feared this section, he refused to admit them 
into the House. When he saw that some were 
determined to have them in, he took the bold step 
of expelling the Long Parliament. 

2. On a certain April day, while he was talking 
over the affairs of the Government in his lodging at 
Whitehall, one of his officers ran in to tell him that 
the Commons were passing a Bill to admit the 
Presbyterians, and that they hoped it would be all 
over before he heard of it. He went to the House 
at once, dressed in the usual sad colours of the 

Puritans — black clothes and gray worsted 
stockings. With him marched a small band 

A. D. ° 

of soldiers ; for what purpose he scarcely knew, 
since he had not quite made up his mind what 
he was going to do. 

3. Leaving the soldiers in the lobby, he went 
into the House, and for some time sat silently in his 
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place. The debate went on ; and he listened with 
grim but calm face, until the Speaker was about to 
put the matter to the vote. At that moment he 
turned to Harrison, a man who wished for a Republic, 
and said to him, " Now is the time. I must do it." 

4. Harrison advised him to take care, and he sat 
down for a moment; then rising, he took off his 
hat, and began to speak. He grew so very violent 
after a while that some one rebuked him, saying 
that he was using language not fit for the Parlia- 
ment to hear. "I know it!" he cried, appearing 
to lose all control over his temper, and rushing out 
to the middle of the floor, with his hat pushed 
tightly down on his grayish hair. 

5. As he walked up and down, speaking with 
the greatest anger, he presented a figure more re- 
markable for rough energy than for beauty ; for he 
had a swollen, reddish face, and the marks of toil 
and care had left furrows in his cheeks. 

6. Sir Harry Vane and others tried to put him 
down by loud speaking ; but he could match them 
all. <T11 put an end to your prating," he cried. 
" You are no Parliament. Get you gone, and give 
way to honester men." 

7. The stamping of his foot on the floor was the 
signal for the door to be opened suddenly ; and in 
poured a number of soldiers with steel caps and 
coats of buff* leather, holding loaded fire-locks in 
their hands. " Fetch him down ! " he cried twice, 
pointing to the Speaker in the chair ; and that 
personage rose and retired, the hand of a soldier 
having laid hold of his robe to pull him fco\xs. Vsx?s 
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seat. Then pointing to the mace which lay on the 
table of the House, he said, with much scorn in his 
tone, " Take away that bauble." 

8. The members did not dare to resist : they 
walked out of the House as quickly as they could. 
As Vane passed Cromwell on his way out, he said, 
" This is not honest ; yea, it is against common 
honesty." To this Cromwell replied, using that 
style of language of which the Puritans were so 
fond, " Sir Harry Vane ! Sir Harry Vane ! the Lord 
deliver me from Sir Harry Vane ! " 

9. A few minutes after this, there was not a 
single member in the House. Cromwell gave orders 
that the door should be locked, and sent one of his 
colonels off with the mace to Whitehall. He went 
thither himself too with the key of the House, and 
told his officers how " the Spirit of God had come 
upon him," and " that he had not consulted flesh 
and blood " in the doing of this daring deed. 





New Words in this Lesson. 




bau-ble 


Har-ri-son per-son-age 


Scone 


ex-pell-ing 


lodg-ing prating 


vi^o-lent 



Questions : — 1. What was the cause of a quarrel between Cromwell and the 
Parliament? 2. What news did one of his officers bring Cromwell one day? 
What did he do? 3. Until what point did he remain quiet? 4. When he 
spoke, what was said of his language? 5. What appearance did he present? 
6. Who tried to put him down ? What did he say to them ? 7. What were the 
soldiers whom he called in ordered to do ? 8. What did Vane say, as he passed 
Cromwell ? What did Cromwell reply ? 9. What was done with the mace and 
with the key of the House ? What did Cromwell say of the deed ? 



Notes and Meanings. 

1 Expelling, driving out. ' 6 Prating, idle talking. 

4 Control, power. 7 Bauble, plaything ; gaudy toy. 

Rebuked, blamed. 9 Colonels (kur^-nete), chief officers. 

Violent, full of passion. ' Consulted, taken the advice of. 
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Summary of the Lesson :— When the leaders of the Parliament wished to 
bring in the Presbyterians once more, Cromwell resolved to get rid of the Parlia- 
ment altogether. Having heard one day that the Commons were passing a Bill 
to admit the Presbyterians, he went down to the House with a band of musketeers. 
After listening to the debate for some time, he got up and made a violent speech. 
He then called in the soldiers, who turned out the members. Pointing to the 
mace, he said, " Take away that bauble." The mace was sent to Whitehall ; and 
he went there, taking the key of the House with him. 



THE HOUSE OF STEWART RESTORED. 



CHARLES II. 

1660 to 1685 a.d.— 25 years. 

Summary of the Reign.— At the Restoration (1660) the people 
exchanged the serious mood of the Puritan times for a gay and heart- 
less spirit. Parliament granted the King £1,200,000 a-year for life. 
Ten of the judges who had condemned the King's father were executed. 
The Plague of London carried off 100,000 persons (1665). In the 
following year a great Fire broke out in the City. It burned fiercely 
for four days, and destroyed thousands of houses ; but it cleared out 
the last dregs of the plague. Many Dissenters, including John Bunyan, 
were thrown into prison. In 1667 a Dutch fleet sailed up the Thames 
and destroyed Sheerness. Titus Oates's pretended plot led to a cruel 
persecution of Roman Catholics. The Habeas Corpus Act was passed 
in 1679. The Rye House Plot was a plan to murder the King on his 
way back from Newmarket, and to put the Duke of Monmouth on the 
throne. It was found out, and the plotters were put to death (1683). 
The Corporation Act (1661) required members of municipal bodies to 
belong to the Church of England. The Test Act (1673) required the 
same of persons holding office under the Crown. 



45.— THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON. 

1. The year after that of the great Plague, a 
terrible Fire broke out in London. It began in a 
baker's shop. An east wind was blowing very 
fiercely, and the season had been very dry, so that 
the flames had both force and food. All alow^ ikfe 
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Thames and backward into the City the fire spread 
from house to house, leaping across streets 
and breaks in the lines of buildings, as if 
it were a wild beast bent on eating up all 

before it. 

2. The people were in many cases too much 
stunned to carry their property away, and ran about 
crying and wringing their hands in a helpless man- 
ner. The Thames was covered with floating goods 
and with boats carrying off what could be saved; 
and the fields all around London were filled with 
heaps of -furniture and covered with tents, under 
which the poor took refuge, sleeping on a little 
straw. Above them the sky glowed like red-hot 
copper ; and around them the air was hot, like the 
breath of a furnace, and was filled with countless 
sparks whirling before the wind. 

3. There were ten thousand houses burning: at 
once ; and the great dark clouds of smoke that 
arose from the flaming oil and resin in the ware- 
houses by the Thames rolled fifty miles away, to fill 
the simple country folks of Berkshire and Oxford- 
shire with wonder and fear. Nobody could go 
near the streets that were on fire, by reason both 
of the extreme heat and of the danger that arose 
from the falling timber and from the melted lead 
that came pouring off the roofs. 

4. Perhaps the most awful sight of all was the 
burning of St. Paul's Cathedral, the stones of which 
cracked like bomb-shells. A scaffolding of wood 
around this ancient building aided the flames to 
creep up the sides of the spire, until they had 
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wrapped the whole in a red mantle of ruin. Here 
the showers of melted lead were perhaps more 
terrible, and did more mischief, than anywhere else. 

5. The falling roof of St. Paul's broke into St. 
Faith's Church, where a great number of books had 
been stored by the stationers ; and these, taking 
fire, burned for a week. All the metal-work of the 
great building, including iron as well as lead, melted 
almost at once in the fierce heat ; and the bells 
were also destroyed. 

6. The smoke of the burned dead filled the city 
with its nauseous smell ; and this, coupled with the 
fact that men, walking a good way off from the 
fire, had their hair singed and the soles of their 
feet burned, prevented persons from going out to 
look on from mere curiosity. When to all these 
causes of fear and trouble there was added a report 
that the French and the Dutch had landed and 
were in the City, we shall have some idea of the 
state in which London was during that terrible 
week. 

New Words in this Lesson. 

Berk-shire cu-ri-os-i-ty scaf^fold-ing ware-lious-es 

bombshells nau-seous sta-tlon-ers whlrl-ing 



Questions :— 1. Where did the fire of London begin ? What spread it rapidly ? 
2. What was the Thames covered with ? 3. How many houses were burning at 
oie time? 4. What was perhaps the most awful sight of all? 5. What did St. 
Faith's Church contain ? 6. What prevented people from going to look at the 
fire ? What increased the alarm in London ? 



2 Furnace, great fire. 

4 Bombshell, an iron shell filled with 
powder and bullets which is shot 
from a gun, and explodes when it 
falls or while it is in the air. 



Notes and Meanings. 

Scaffolding, a framework to support 
workmen while building. 

5 Stationers, dealersin paper and books. 

6 Curiosity, desire to know, or to see. 



082) 12 
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Summary of the Lesson :— The dregs of the Plague were burned out by the 
great Fire (1GC0). It began in a baker's shop. A strong east wind caused it to 
spread rapidly. There were ten thousand houses burning at once. The burning 
of St. Paul's Cathedral was one of the most awful sights. 



JAMES II. 

1685 to 1688 a.d.— 3 tears. 

Summary of the Reign.— James II. was brother of the late King. 
Being a Roman Catholic, he gave offence to the Protestants, some of 
whom formed a plot to put the Duke of Monmouth, James's nephew, 
on the throne. In Scotland, Argyle was taken prisoner and beheaded. 
Monmouth landed at Lyme, and was totally defeated at Sedgemoor 
(1685). He was afterwards caught, and was beheaded on Tower Hill. 
His supporters were cruelly treated by Judge Jeffreys at the " Bloody 
Assize." James issued a Declaration of Indulgence, favouring Non- 
conformists, Roman Catholics included. Seven bishops who peti- 
tioned against it were thrown into the Tower. They were tried, and 
were declared " Not guilty " (1688). Then the chief of the nobles and 
clergy asked William, Prince of Orange, to assume the crown. William 
was James's nephew, and also his son-in-law. He landed at Torbay 
in Devonshire, and very soon all England declared in his favour. 
James fled to France. Parliament declared that he had forfeited the 
crown, and it was then settled on William and Mary. The Declara- 
tion of Right defined the King's power. These events are called the 
Revolution. 



46.— THE BATTLE OF SEDGEMOOR 

1. Having landed at Lyme, in Dorsetshire, the 
Duke of Monmouth, a son of Charles the Second, 
fought a battle with the troops of King James the 
Second on the swampy field called Sedgemoor. 

2. The royal army was commanded by the Earl 
of Feversham, a lazy and pleasure-loving general. 
Monmouth, hoping to surprise it, rode out of Bridge- 
water at the head of his soldiers about eleven 
o'clock one moonlight Sunday night. A mist, which 
lay on the moor,, concealed the rebel army. 
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3. That army had been hastily raised. The 
foot-soldiers were merely ploughmen and miners, 
armed with scythes tied on poles, and with 

old rusty guns with which they had been A D 
in the habit of poaching, and of frightening 
crows. The horsemen were even worse off, for 
scarcely one of the clumsy cart-horses on which 
they rode had ever heard a shot fired. 

4. In two hours they had reached a place where 
deep ditches, containing a good deal of slushy mud, 
ran across the moorland. The army walked quietly 
across the first ditch, on a pathway made of stone. 
At the second ditch, a mistake which the guide 
made about the proper path caused delay and dis- 
order ; and in the bustle of finding the track again, 
a pistol was discharged by accident. IVas. 
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all ; for some of the Life Guards were startled by 
the shot, and looking in the direction from which it 
came, saw the figures of Monmouth's men through 
the mist. Having fired into the fog, they galloped 
away to rouse the royal troops. 

5. Drums began to beat the signal for falling 
into rank ; and Monmouth saw that unless he made 
a dash all hope was gone. He therefore ordered 
the cavalry to charge in front, while he brought up 
the foot behind. As the horsemen went forward at 
a rapid pace, they saw something black before them 
for which they could not account. Drawing a 
tight rein as they got nearer to it, they found to 
their dismay that it was another ditch, of which 
they had received no warning ! 

6. On the other side, the soldiers of James were 
lighting their matches and making ready for a 
volley. A short quick talk took place across the 
water. " For whom are you ? " cried a royal officer. 
"For the King," was the rebel answer. — "For which 
King ? " " King Monmouth— God with us."— The 
reply to this war-cry came back in the shape of a 
shower of bullets, which emptied several of the rebel 
saddles, and scattered the whole troop of horse. 

7. Then the foot-soldiers of Monmouth came up 
to the ditch, and began to fire across it at the royal 
troops. But they were not used to the firing of 
volleys, and, although they were very cool and 
brave, they aimed too high, and sent their balls 
over the heads of the enemy. In the bustle caused 
by the flight of the cavalry, the drivers of the carts 
which carried the ammunition took fright, and 
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whipped their horses into a gallop. This left the 
infantry in the position of having guns, but no 
powder and shot to make the guns useful. They 
were forced to turn their muskets into clubs, and 
to strike at the enemy with the heavy butts. 

8. During these events the cannon of the King's 
army were crossing the moor with great difficulty. 
They could scarcely have been pulled across the 
wet half-mile at all, had not a bishop, living near, 
lent his coach-horses for the purpose. Long as the 
cannon were in coming, and badly as they were 
managed when they came, their fire did what no 
attack had yet been able to do : it broke the line 
of Monmouth's troopers and pikemen, and put an 
end to the Battle of Sedgemoor. 



am-mu-nl-tion 
as-sume' 



New Words in this Lesson. 
Bridge-wa-ter dis-may' 

die-charged' emp-tied 



Fev-er-sham 
poach-ing 



Questions :— 1. Between whom was the Battle of Sedgemoor fought ? 2. Who 
commanded the royal troops ? When did Monmouth ride out of Bridgewater ? 
3. Of whom was his army composed ? 4. What spoiled his plan of a surprise 1 
5. What did he therefore do? What checked the advance? 6. What words 
were exchanged across the ditch ? What followed ? 7. What mistake did Mon- 
mouth's infantry make ? What made their position hopeless ? 8. How were the 
King's cannon pulled across the moor ? What was the effect of the firing ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Lyme, or Lyme Regis, in Dorset- 
shire ; 22 miles west of Dorchester. 
Sedgemoor, east of Bridgewater, in 
Somersetshire. 

3 Poaching, killing game unlawfully. 



5 Dismay, alarm ; horror. 

6 Emptied several of the 

8 addles, killed several of 
mouth's horse soldiers. 

7 Ammunition, powder and bullets. 



rebel 

Mon- 



Summary of the Lesson: -The battle referred to was fought on Sedgemoor, 
between Monmouth and the troops of King James under General Fevereham 
(1685). Monmouth's object was to surprise the royal army. His army had 
crossed the moor under cover of night. At a place where a deep ditch checked 
the advance, there was some confusion, and a pistol went off and alarmed the 
King's men. This spoiled all. The royal army was soon ready, and Monmouth 
was completely beaten. A few days later he was found hiding in a ditch with a. 
few green peas in his pocket. He was executed ou Totjw Wi$\. 



oofc fourth. 

LIMITED MONARCHY. 



house or Stewart — continued. 

WILLIAM III. AND MARY II. 

William, 1689 to 1702 a.d. — 13 tears. 
Mary, 1689 to 1694 a.d.— 5J tears. 

Summary of the Reign.— James made an effort to recover the 
crown. He landed in Ireland with a small force ; failed in the siege 
of Londonderry, and was defeated at the Boyne (1690). He then 
returned to France, where he spent the rest of his life and died in 
1701. William, in his desire to humble France, burdened the nation 
with a heavy debt. The French fleet was defeated off Cape la Hogue 
(1692). By the Act of Settlement the crown was fixed in the Protestant 
line, beginning with Anne, Mary's sister. William died from the 
effects of a fall from his horse. In this reign Peter of Russia worked 
as a ship-cari>enter at Deptford. The Macdonalds of Glencoe were 
massacred in 1692. 



47.— THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 

1. When William the Third had been a few years 
on the English throne, some of the men who man- 
aged the kingdom of Scotland for him determined 
to bring the Highlanders into complete submission. 
An order was therefore issued for all the clansmen 
to take an oath that they would acknowledge William 
as their King : whoever refused or forgot to take this 
oath before a fixed day — the last day of December 
1691 — was to be put to death. 

2. Nearly all came forward and took the oath, 
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to the great sorrow of those Scottish statesmen who 
sought an excuse for teaching the Highland clans a 
terrible lesson. But there was one man, Maclan, a 
chief of the Macdonalds of Glencoe, in Argyleshire, 
who went only at the last moment to Fort William 
to swear fealty to the King. 

3. When he arrived there, he found no person 
who was authorized to administer the oath to him, 
and was told that he must go to Inverary and 
swear before the sheriff. It took him six days to 
travel through the snow to that town ; and when 
he reached it, the last day for receiving the oath 
was past. At first the sheriff did not think that 
he could receive the oath so late. But, when he 
heard the chieftain's reason for being late, he 
agreed to allow him to swear; and so old Maclan 
went home, glad at having, as he thought, escaped 
from a great danger. 

4. But he had not really escaped. Sir John 
Dalrymple, the Master of Stair, heard that he had 
come late, and resolved to make an example of him. 
He got King William to sign a paper giving instruc- 
tions for the military execution of the clan of Glen- 
coe ; and he wrote to some of his officers in the west, 
desiring the work to be done secretly and suddenly, 
and expressing a hope that the soldiers would not 
trouble the Government by taking prisoners. 

5. About a month later, a party of one hundred 
and twenty men, under two officers, entered the 
dark and barren pass of Glencoe, and went straight 
to the rude houses of the Macdonalds. They came 
pretending that they were friends in. ive^vL off. ^^x.- 
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ters, and for a fortnight they lived among the 
simple Highlanders, amusing themselves with sports 
by day and with card-playing in the long evenings. 
All the while the captain was gathering news and 
sending it off to his colonel, who was expected in 
the glen with another body of troops. 

G. At last, one morning at five, the soldiers went 

into the houses and began to shoot down the 

1692 

Highlanders. When they came to the door 

of the chieftain's house, he thought they were 
coming as friends, and called for some liquor; but, 
while he was hastily dressing himself, the report of 
a musket rang out, and he fell dead with a bullet 
through his brain. His wife too was attacked, and 
died next day. 

7. The noise of the guns gave many persons 
a warning, which enabled them to escape to the 
mountains. There they had no food, no shelter; 
and the icy winds of February were sweeping the 
snowy hills. Thirty-eight were slaughtered by the 
soldiers ; how many died among the snow we can- 
not tell. This dreadful piece of treachery is called 
the Massacre of Glencoe. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

ad-min-is-ter Dal-rym-ple In-ver-a^ry Mac-I^an 

au-thor-ized in-struc-tlons liq-uor treach^er-y 



Questions: — 1. What order was issued by the Government of Scotland? 
2. Who delayed to take the oath ? 3. Why was he beyond the time for taking 
the oath at Inverary ? 4. Who resolved to punish him nevertheless ? What in- 
structions were given to the offioers ? 5. On what pretext did the strangers enter 
Glencoe ? How did they employ themselves ? 6. What happened one morning • 
early ? 7. What enabled some to escape ? Were they then safe ? How many 
were slaughtered by the soldiers? 
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Notes and Meanings. 



1 Refused, declined. 

2 Glencoe', a long and dark glen in the 

north-east of Argyleshire, south of 
Loch Levin. 
Fort William, in Inverness-shire, at 
the foot of Ben Nevis. 

3 Chieftain, head of a clan. 
Invera'ry, the county town of Argyle- 
shire, near the head of Loch Fyne. 



Glencoe is in Argyleshire, and 
within the jurisdiction of the sheriff 
of Argyle. 

Administer, give. 

Was authorized, had power. 

Instructions, orders. 

Liquor, drink ; wine. 

Slaughtered, butchered. 

Treachery, bad faith ; perfidy. 



Summary of the Lesson :— An order was issued for all Highlanders to swear 
allegiance to William before a fixed day, on pain of death. The head of the 
Macdonalds of Glencoe went at the last moment to Fort William, and offered to 
take the oath. He was told that he must go to the sheriff at Inverary. It took 
him six days to travel through the snow to that town. This made him late ; but 
the sheriff, on hearing his excuse, gave him the oath. Nevertheless Sir John 
Dalrymple got William to sign a paper giving orders for the destruction of the 
clan of Glencoe. This was done by a party of soldiers who went to the glen as 
friends. After spending a fortnight on good terms with the Macdonalds, they 
turned on them, and shot down as many as they could. Thirty-eight were 
slaughtered ; but many more fled to the hills and many perished in the snow. 



ANNE. 

1702 TO 1714 A.D.— 12 YEARS. 



Summary of the Reign. — Queen Anne, who succeeded her cousin 
and brother-in-law William III., was married to Prince George of 
Denmark. In her reign the Duke of Marlborough gained many great 
victories over the armies of France and Spain. Gibraltar was captured 
from Spain (1704). The English and Scottish Parliaments were united 
(1707). The Treaty of Utrecht ended the war with France (1713). 
Anne had nineteen children, who all died in childhood. She was the 
last of the Stewart Sovereigns. 



48.— THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

1. During the reigns of Charles the Second, 
James the Second, and William the Third, a man 
was rising in fame, who became one of the greatest 
of military commanders. His name was John 
Churchill, and he was a very handsome \x*»xs.\ W^ 
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his greatness was marred by an inordinate love of 
money, which led him to stoop to mean actions. 

'2. It was not, however, until the reign of Queen 
Anne that he reached his greatest glory as a 
general. A war began with France, which was 
carried on chiefly in Belgium ; and there Churchill 
— who had been made Earl of Marlborough for 
supporting the cause of William the Third — at first 
showed his genius in besieging and taking several 
great fortresses. For these successes the Queen 
made him a Duke. 

3. But he soon grew tired of that work, and 
began to act on a grander scale. Marching along 
the Rhine, and then turning eastward over the 
mountains into Bavaria, he advanced to a little vil- 
lage on the Danube called Blenheim. 

4. It was a Sunday morning in August when the 

French and Bavarian army faced the English 

1704 

troops under Marlborough. The first attack 

was made by the British on the village of 

Blenheim, which had been barricaded in a hurry 

with the trunks of trees. The French fired so 

rapidly through the loop-holes which they had left 

in their defences that the British were forced to 

retreat, although many of them climbed the wooden 

barricade and struck at the French soldiers with the 

stocks of their guns. 

5. But in the meantime, the quick eye of Marl- 
borough had noticed a wide space between the two 
wings of the enemy's line. Knowing well the 
advantage of separating the enemy into two bodies, 
Marlborough made a quick movement of nearly all 
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Lis men, which cut the hostile line of battle. He 
placed his soldiers between the two broken parts, 
and then, turning on these, beat first the one and 
then the other. The brave men who held the 
village of Blenheim were then obliged to surrender. 
In England this victory was looked on as a great 




triumph ; and the joyful nation presented the victor 
with a splendid palace and estate. 

6. Marlborough also won three great battles in 
Belgium. They were the battles of Families, Ouden- 
arde, and Malplaquet. But his political enemies 
came into power ;' and, before the Treaty of Utrecht 
was made, he was obliged to resign the command of 
the army. His influence had been long ?&«&$&&&£«$!>. 
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by the hold which his wife had on the mind of 
Queen Anne. The Duchess and the Queen used to 
talk to each other in a friendly way as " Mrs. Free- 
man " and " Mrs. Morley," and the Duchess made 
the Queen do just as she pleased. 

7. But there came to wait on the Queen a 
cunning woman, named Masham, who managed to 
gain the favour of her Majesty, and to deprive the 
Duchess of all power in affairs of State. The 
haughty peeress, not aware how entirely her influ- 
ence was gone, tried to force the Queen to obey 
her in the old way, and so far lost command of her 
temper on several occasions as to break out into 
loud abuse. 

8. This kind of conduct completed the disgrace 
of both Duchess and Duke. The latter was accused 

in the House of Commons of having taken 

1712 

' for his own use very large sums of money 

given to subsidize foreign troops, and also of 
having taken bribes from the men who contracted 
to supply bread to the army. Having been dis- 
missed from his command, Marlborough crossed to 
the Continent, where he stayed until George the 
First became King. Then, returning, he was again 
made Commander of the Forces, and lived in En- 
gland until his death. 

New Words in this Lesson, 

bar-ri-c&d-ed con-tract^ed Mal-pla-quet/ Ou-den-ar^de 

Ba-va-ri-a Free-man Mash-am Ram-U-ies 

Church-ill in-or^di-nate Mor-ley sub-si-dize 

Questions :— 1. What was the Duke of Marlborough's name? By what was 
his greatness marred ? 2. Where did he fort, ahcw hia genius ? 3. Where did he 
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march on leaving Belgium ? 4. What army did he meet at Blenheim ? What 
forced the British to retreat? 5. By what movement did Marlborough turn the 
tide of battle ? How was he rewarded for his victory ? 6. What great battles did 
he win in Belgium ? How was his influence long maintained at Court ? 7. How 
was this influence undermined? 8. What charge was brought against Mail- 
borough ? How was he punished ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Inordinate, too great ; excessive. 

3 Blen'heim, a village on the Danube, 

23 miles north-west of Augsburg. 

4 Barricaded, defended. 

5 Surrender, yield ; submit. 
Palace and estate, Blenheim Park, 

near Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, 
8 miles north-west of Oxford city. 

6 Ram'ilies (Ram'-ileez or Ra-meel'-yt), 

1706; 26 miles from Brussels. 
Oudenar'de (1708), in East Flanders, 
14 miles from Ghent. 



Malplaquet' (Mal-pla-kay'), 1709, in 
France, about 9 miles south of 
Mons. The victors lost nearly twice 
as many men as the vanquished. 

Treaty of U'trecht. Made in 1713 ; 
concluded the war. By it England 
gained Gibraltar, Minorca, Hudson 
Bay Territory, Newfoundland, and 
Nova Scotia. 
8 Contracted, made agreements. 

Subsidize, pay ; purchase the help 
of. 



Summary of the Lesson :-r- John Churchill was made Earl of Marlborough by 
William III. For his successes in the war with France, Queen Anne made him 
a Duke. One of his greatest victories was gained at Blenheim, in Bavaria. The 
French had barricaded the village, and the British could make no impression on 
it. Marlborough placed his army between the two wings of the enemy's line, 
and beat them one after the other (1704). For this victory Marlborough received 
from the nation an estate and a palace, called Blenheim. He gained three great 
victories in Belgium — Ramilies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet. Charged with 
using public money for his own purposes, and with taking bribes, he was dismissed 
from his command, and retired to the Continent till the death of Anne (1714). 
His fall was hastened by his wife's loss of her influence at Court. 



THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 



GEOBGE I. 

1714 TO 1727 A.D.— 13 YEARS. 

Summary of the Reign. — At Queen Anne's death the crown passed 
to George, King of Hanover, as the nearest Protestant descendant of 
James I. His mother was a grand-daughter of that King. George 
I. was fifty-five when he came to the throne. He was a German, 
and could not speak English. A Jacobite rebellion (in favour of the 
Pretender, the son of James II.) broke out in 1715. The leaders were 
executed, and upwards of one thousand persons were banished to 
America. The " South Sea Bubble" was a «cYi«ecl« lorc\sw8a»%\assa8ra 
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to the Government by. a Company which was to have the sole right of 
trading to the South Seas. When the bubble burst, thousands of 
families were ruined. King George died suddenly in Hanover. 



49.— THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. 

1. When the reign of George the First was nearly 
over, a memorable debate took place one February 
day in the House of Commons. The chief speaker 
was the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who made 
a proposal that certain trading rights should be 
given to the South Sea Company alone, on condi- 
tion of their undertaking to pay off the 

1720 • 

National Debt in twenty -six years. The 

members of the House were so surprised at 

the proposal, that there was no reply for about a 

quarter of an hour. 

2. At last a cautious man suggested that there 
should be an open competition among such com- 
panies as were willing to attempt the paying off of 
the debt, so that the best possible bargain might 
be made for the nation. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who had already in secret closed the 
bargain with the South Sea Company, said scorn- 
fully that this would be like putting the nation up 
to auction. But Sir Robert Walpole, a man of great 
wisdom and talent, spoke in favour of receiving 
proposals from other companies, and in the end it 
was resolved to do so. 

3. The Bank of England and the South Sea 
Company then began to bid against each other for 
the preference ; but the latter triumphed by offer- 
ing' more than seven million sterling as a present to 
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the public. The Bill passed ; and at once the shares 
began to rise in price. 

4. Walpole went to spend the summer months at 
his country seat in Norfolk ; and there he heard 
strange news of the madness which had taken pos- 
session of the people of London. The directors of 
the South Sea Company, in order to increase the 
value of their shares and to excite the public to 
buy them, sent forth wonderful stories about the 
riches of the various places to which they alone 
were now allowed to trade. It was hinted and 
believed that mines of gold and silver had been 
discovered which would bring great wealth to the 
Company. 

5. The public ran so eagerly to buy shares that 
the price went up, until a piece of paper repre- 
senting a share worth £100, came to sell for 
more than £1,000! When this bubble began to 
swell, a great number of smaller companies, formed 
with the most foolish objects, also grew up and 
flourished for a while. There was a company to 
make salt water fresh ; another to make oil out of 
sun-flower seeds ; a third for trading in human hair 
to make those huge bushy wigs that were fashion- 
able at the time ; and a number of others, for many 
purposes, some sensible, others absurd. 

6. The place in which the shares were bought 
and sold was called 'Change Alley. It was crowded 
from morning till night with people of every kind. 
A tall well-dressed man, in a blue coat with silver 
edging, might be seen eagerly reading the circular 
of a new company to a stout rosy-fa££.& ^\\x^, *sx<s^v 
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from the country, with a whip under his arm, and 
thick-soled boots all covered with the mud of the 
cattle-market. Sedan chairs and hackney coaches 
were coming and going every moment. Ladies 
with fans and patched faces struggled through the 
crowd. Even chimney-sweeps and errand-boys 
might be seen in the Alley, from which arose all 
day long a confused noise of voices, calling out the 
advantages of laying out money in new schemes. 

7. We may form an idea of the madness which 
had seized on the minds of the people by the follow- 
ing instance. One morning a clever knave issued 
a notice, saying that he would unfold in the after- 
noon a new scheme, which would go beyond all 
others in the certain and quick return of its profits. 
He would tell no one what it was ; but those who 
paid so many guineas would receive a ticket allow- 
ing them to take shares in the company. 

8. That morning he received many thousand 
pounds for his pieces of pasteboard; and, when the 
ticket-holders went to his office in the afternoon, 
they found the door shut : the gentleman had gone 
off to the Continent ! He had no scheme at all to 
propose ; the whole thing was an impudent fraud. 

9. This went on through the heat of summer; 
but at last the South Sea Company by accident 
killed itself. Seeing other companies springing up 
all around, and drawing a great deal of money from 
the public, the directors of the big bubble got power 
from the courts of law to put down the smaller 
schemes, and so crushed a good many of them. 
This destroyed the faith of the public in shares of 
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every kind ; and the price of South Sea stock 
began to sink at once. What had been sold in 
August for £1,000, could find no buyer at £300 in 
September. In fact the bubble had burst, and was 
found to have been empty. 

10. Then men of every rank began to cry out 
against the ruin into which their folly had led them. 
Some angry people proposed that the directors 
should be sewed up alive in sacks and thrown into 
the Thames ! In this crisis Sir Kobert Walpole 
came forward, and proposed a plan by which after 
a time the mischief was to some extent remedied ; 
but the statesmen who had helped forward the 
frauds were disgraced ; and some of them died of 
the shame. ■ 



Al^ley 
cir^cu-lar 



New Words In this Lesson. 

com-pe-tl-tion hack'ney mem^or-a-ble 

Ex-cheq-uer knave sug-gest^ed 



Questions : — 1. What remarkable proposal was made in the House of Commons? 
2. What did a cautious member suggest? Who approved this course? 3. What 
competitors were there? Which triumphed? 4. What stories were sent forth 
by the Company? 5. To what did the price of its shares rise? What other 
companies were started ? 6. Where were shares bought and sold ? Who might 
be seen there? 7. What proposal did a clever knave make? 8. How was it 
received? What followed? 9. How was the South Sea Company killed? 
10. Who proposed a plan for remedying the mischief? 



Notes and Meanings. 



Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
chief finance minister in the En- 
glish Government. The office was 
then held by Mr. Aislabie. 

Memorable, worthy of being remem- 
bered. 

Auction, sale to the highest bidder. 

Suggested, proposed. 

Walpole, Robert, was leader of the 
Whigs in the House of Commons. 
He was Prime Minister from 1721 
till 1742, and he kept office so long 



chiefly by skilful bribery. On his 
retirement in 1742, he became Earl 
of Orford. He died in 1745. 

Competition, contest 
3 Triumphed, were the victors. 
6 Circular, letter or notice. 

'Change, a contraction of Exchange ; 
a place where the merchants, 
brokers, and bankers of a city meet 
to transact business at certain 
hours. 

Sedan.' Q^^T%,v>N«^\ON*tav^»xcv*k. 
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by two men on poles ; so called 
from Sedan, in France, where the 
chairs were invented. 
Patched faces, faces with little black 
patches stuck on them. 



Hackney coaches, coaches for hire 
(from a French word meaning a 
hired horse). 
7 Knave, rogue. 
9 Stock, shares. 



Summary of the Lesson :— The South Sea Company offered to pay off the 
National Debt in twenty-six years, if trading privileges were granted to it The 
Bank of England bid against the Company for these privileges, but the latter 
triumphed. Wonderful stories were told of the riches to be gained by the Com- 
pany, and its shares went up to an enormous price. Many other companies 
were started. Speculation became the rage. 'Change Alley, where the shar - 
market was, was crowded from morning till night. The directors of the South 
Sea Company got power to put down the smaller schemes. This brought suspicion 
on their own Company. The price of their shares fell from £1,000 to £300, and 
there was wide- spread ruin. Walpole devised a scheme which gave partial relief. 



GE0BGE II. 

1727 to 1760 a.d.— 33 tears. 



Summary op the Reign. — George I. was succeeded by his son 
George II. The chief minister at the beginning of the reign was Sir 
Robert Walpole. During the first twelve years the country enjoyed 
peace. Then a war with Spain broke out. King George also went to 
war on behalf of Maria-Theresa, Queen of Hungary. He defeated the 
French at Dettingen, and Maria-Theresa regained her throne. Then 
there was another Jacobite rising, headed by Charles-Edward, son of 
the old Pretender (1745). After gaining the Battle of Prestonpans, he 
marched into England ; but his followers would not go further than 
to Derby, and he was forced to retrace his steps. He was finally de- 
feated at Culloden (1746). He escaped to France, but many of his 
friends were put to death, and some were banished. A fresh war with 
France (the Seven Years' War) began in 1756. It was carried on 
chiefly in India and North America. By his great victory at Plassey 
(1757) Lord Clive laid the foundation of the British Empire in India. 
Wolfe's victory at Quebec (1759) gave all Canada to England. Fred- 
erick, Prince of Wales, died before his father. When the latter died, 
his grandson became King as George III. (1760). 



50. -BATTLE OF CULLODEN. 

1. After his return from England to Scotland, 
Prince Charles marched northward and occupied 
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Inverness. The approach of the Duke of Cumber- 
land led Charles out to meet him. Having 
taken up his abode at Culloden House, the 
Pretender, on hearing that the enemy were at 
Nairn, resolved to march thither by night and sur- 
prise them. This, however, was a failure. The night 
was dark, the way wild and toilsome ; and, after 
struggling on all night, Charles was forced to bring 
his men back to their desolate camp on Culloden Moor. 
2. Next day a battle was fought there. It began 







with cannon. A well-aimed ball killed a groom 

who held a horse beside the Prince, and covered the 

latter with clay. Snow then began to fall right in 

the faces of the Highlanders. Lord George Murray, 

restless at seeing his men dropping under the 

fire of the royal cannon, sent to ask the A ?!jVi?' 

Prince's leave to charge with the right and A I( 

the centre. The request was granted ; and 

the Highlanders, sword in hand, rushed on with 

such fury that they scattered the enemy before them 

like chaff before the wind. 
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3. Unfortunately for the Highlanders, however, 
Cumberland, knowing their method of fighting, had 
drawn up a second line of soldiers behind that 
which they had broken. From this second line 
came so close and deadly a fire, that the Highlanders, 
finding their triumph all at once turned into defeat, 
were driven back in a mixed mass. 

4. The Macdonalds stood on the left, sulky and 
inactive, because the post of honour on the right, 
which they claimed for their clan, had not been 
given to them. They saw their chief, who vainly 
tried to lead them on, shot with many bullets in 
front of them ; but they would not stir, and soon 
fell back to the second line. The Highland army 
was then so furiously attacked by the royal forces, 
that it broke into two bands of fugitives, and the 
Battle of Culloden was over. 

5. Prince Charles rode off quickly to a house in 
which Lord Lovat was ; but he found no welcome 
there. Starting at ten o'clock that night, he gal- 
loped through the darkness to Invergarry Castle, 
which he reached about two hours before dawn. 
While he slept for a short time in his clothes on the 
floor, two salmon were caught in a pool close by, 
and he made his breakfast of fish and water. 

G. After spending many . days in the utmost 
danger, first in making his way to the western 
shore, and then in sailing among the western islands, 
Prince Charles at last landed on South Uist, where 
Clanranald gave him some help. But reports of 
his presence in that island reached the royal troops, 
and a movement was mads w\v\cl\ was intended to 
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catch him as in a trap. Soldiers to the number cf 
2,000 landed ; and frigates and sloops of war sur- 
rounded the coast of South Uist. It seemed im- 
possible for him to escape. 



New Words in this Lesson, 
des^o-late In-ver-ness' Mur-ray salm-on 

In-ver-gar-ry Lov-at Nairn U-ist 



Questions : — 1. What was the result of Prince Charles's night march on Nairn ? 
2. Where was a battle fought next day? What furious Highland charge was 
made? 3. What made its success of little use ? 4. Why were the Macdonalds 
inactive? Into what was the Highland army broken? 5. Where did the Prince 
get some rest and food? 6. In what island did he take refuge? What danger 
threatened him there ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



Cullo'den Moor, or Drummossie 
Moor, 8 miles north-east of Inver- 
ness. It is now crossed by a rail- 
way. 

Desolate, lonely. 

Fugitives, men in flight. 

Inactive, idle. 



5 Invergar'ry, at the mouth of the 

Garry, which flows into Loch Oich, 
in the middle of Inverness-shire. 

6 Frigates, ships of war with two 

masts. 
Sloops of war, ships with one mast, 
and carrying guns. 



Summary of the Lesson :— Prince Charles was at Inverness. The Duke of 
Cumberland was at Nairn. Charles attempted to surprise the royal troops by a 
night attack, but failed. The two armies met on Culloden Moor. The Highland 
right and centre charged and scattered the first line of the enemy, but were in 
turn scattered by a second line, on which they had not reckoned. The Mac- 
donalds stood inactive on the left, dissatisfied because they did not get the pos.t 
of honour on the right. 



51.-FLORA MACDONALD AND PRINCE 
CHARLES-EDWARD. 

1. In the crisis of his fate, Prince Charles was 
saved by the wit and bravery of a lady called Flora 
Macdonald, whose stepfather was a captain in the 
royal militia, and who was on a visit to Clanranald. 
Little and mild as Flora was, she proved herself a 
real heroine. Going with Lady C\wKraw&& *vr* ^.^wafc* 
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on the shore, she found the Prince roasting a sheep's 
heart on a wooden skewer. With tears of sorrow 
at his distress, she helped him to dress himself in 
the clothes of a maid-servant, which she had taken 
to his hiding-place. She had already got a passport 
from her stepfather allowing her to go to Skye, 
and to take with her a servant-man and a girl 
called Betty Burke. 

2. In the disguise of Betty, Charles went on 
board a boat that evening, and they rowed away to 
Skye. Charles hid himself in a cave on the shore, 
while Flora went to the wife of Sir Alexander Mac- 
donald to beg help for the Prince. As he lay there, 
he was startled by the sound of oars. On looking 
out he found that Flora was returning to him by 
sea. She reported that Lady Macdonald could not 
give him shelter, as her house was full of soldiers ; 
but that she advised him to go to Macdonald of 
Kingsburgh, her husband's factor. 

3. Having parted from Flora at Portree, Charles, 
dressed as a man-servant, and now called Lewis 
Caw, crossed the water to Rasay. A very miser- 
able picture has been drawn of him at this time. 
Want of food and sleep, and constant exposure to 
wind and rain, had made him thin and haggard. 

4. When it became known that Flora Macdonald 
had aided the Prince in his escape, she was taken to 
London, and put in prison for a year. She was 
then let out ; and a number of ladies presented her 
with the sum of £1,500. Afterwards, having mar- 
ried the son of Kingsburgh, she went with her 

husband to Jive in ISorth Xmetvca.-, \sufc the war 
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there led them to come home, and they hoth died 
in Skye. 

5. After leaving Rasay, Charles hid himself on 
the mainland. The country swarmed with soldiers 
in search of him ; and on one occasion he was so 
hemmed in by a line of sentinels, that for two days 
he lay hid among the heather, without daring to 
light a fire. It was only by creeping at night down 
a rocky ravine, which a torrent had worn during 
the winter floods, that he managed to escape. 

6. Soon afterwards he reached a cave among the 
hills, in which seven robbers lived ; and during the 
three weeks lie spent with them he might any day 
have been betrayed for the sake of the £30,000 
which the Government had offered for his arrest. 
Instead of betraying him, these men fed him, and 
even went into Fort Augustus for newspapers and 
information for him. One day they brought him, 
as a rare treat, a cake of gingerbtead '. 
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7. At last the Prince managed to join two of his 
devoted adherents — Cluny and Lochiel ; and then 
the royal wanderer, though still far from safe, 
found better food and greater ease. While perched 
with them in a cave on Benalder, he heard the 
joyful news that two French vessels had 
e ^" ~ • come to anchor in the very arm of the 
A D sea at which he had landed fourteen 
months earlier. There, with about one 
hundred others, Prince Charles set sail from the 
land of his defeat and peril. He never saw Scot- 
land again. . 



New Words in this Lesson. 

Au-gus'tus ex-pOs-ure pass-port ra-vine' 

Ben-al^der Kings-burgh Por-tree' sen-ti-nels 

Clan-ran-ald ml-U-tia Ramsay Skye 



Questions :— 1. What means did Flora Macdonald take to enable Prince 
Charles to escape from South Uist ? 2. Where did he then go ? With whom did 
he take refuge ? 3. In what disguise did he go to Rasay ? 4. How was Flora 
Macdonald punished ? Where did she end her days ? 5. What shows the close- 
ness of the watch for the Prince ? How did he escape ? 6. How did a company 
of robbers show their faithfulness to him? 7. When did his position improve? 
How did he finally leave Scotland J 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Passport, a written warrant giving 

leave to pass out of one country into 

another. 

3 Portree, the chief town in Skye, on 

the east coast of the island. 

Rasay, a small island between 

Skye and the mainland. 
Constant exposure to, being con- 
stantly attacked by. 



5 Sentinels, soldiers on the watch. 
Ravine, a deep and narrow valley ; a 

gorge. 

6 Betrayed, given up. 

7 Devoted, attached. 

Benalder, a mountain in the south 

of Inverness-shire. 
Perched, sitting on a perch, like an 

eagle roosting. 



Summary of the Lesson:— When in the Western Isles, where he endured 
great hardships and ran many risks, Flora Macdonald bravely helped the Prince 
to escape. He was sheltered by robbers in a cave, though a reward of £30,000 
was offered for him. At length he escaped in a French vessel. He never saw 
Scotland again. 
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52.— THE PLAINS OF ABRAHAM. 

1 . A young English General, named James Wolfe, 
set out with his army to ascend the St. Lawrence 
one summer, as soon as the ice of that river had 
broken up and floated down to the sea. Though 
only thirty-one years of age, he commanded the 
whole expedition, which included a force of about 
eight thousand men. In the fleet which went 
along with him there were two men destined to 
future greatness. The one was Jervis, who, with 
Nelson's aid, won the Battle of St. Vincent. The 
other was James Cook, the great explorer of the 
Pacific. The object of the expedition was the cap- 
ture of Quebec, the capital of Canada, which was 
then a French province. 

2. Quebec stands on the point of a rocky projec- 
tion looking down the river St. Lawrence. The 
bank of the stream there is high and craggy ; and 
some miles below Quebec, in the centre, dividing 
the current into two branches, lies an island, called 
the Isle of Orleans. 

3. From the camp which Wolfe formed on the 
Isle of Orleans, the steep rock of Quebec could be 
seen. He soon took possession of a point on the 
right bank of the river, from which he could pour 
shot and shell into the town, and set the houses on 
fire. This, however, did not harm the Citadel. For 
nearly two months Wolfe lay on the island, gaining 
little or no advantage in his attacks. 

4. Twice the British fleet was assailed by fire- 
ships, which came blazing down thfc «tacs«xx\. *fc» \^p^. 



IL'litinL.' up tin- «i"-U and rock< with a red glare. 
Hut thv British managed to draw them aside with 
-•mC'j'iiti^-iri'n-:. an- 1 left them to bum to the water's 
>-U;e. It -t-.-m-d to Wolfo. whose health was very 
frail, that he was doomed to die without gaining 
any ^-"l t'.-r hi* country. Every landing-place and 
Ie-L.'e of !u-k was guarded by floating batteries : for 
tit-- French had a great many guu-lmatfl. 




5. At last, as he sailed up the stream, examining 
the banks with a careful eye, he noticed a bay, 
from which a narrow, winding path ran up the 
rocks toward the Plains of Abraham, as the table- 
land above the town was called. There were a few 
tents at the top of the path ; but they held a guard 
of only about one hundred men. At this spot 
Wolfe resolved to land by night 

G. His ships and men bad been already moved 
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up the river, for the purpose of diverting the atten- 
tion of the enemy. Having spent a day in prepar- 
ing his men and giving them orders, he rowed from 
one ship to another to see that all understood their 
duty. 

7. At one in the morning the boats full of sol- 
diers were unmoored, and drifted slowly down the 
current. No sail was set ; and as the oars were 
muffled, no noise was made. Everything was favour- 
able to a surprise. As the boat containing Wolfe 
and his staff dropped down the stream,. the General 
repeated Gray's Elegy in a low voice, dwelling 
solemnly on that verse which speaks of the common 
lot: — 

" The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour : 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave." 

8. Some active Highlanders, leaping ashore, 
climbed up the face of the cliffs, swinging 
themselves from one ledge to another by ! «rq ' 
means of the ash and the maple trees that A D 
clothed the steep. Their duty was to kill or 

to drive away the sentinels on the top ; which they 
did by firing a few shots. The rest of the army 
followed them up the winding path ; and at dawn 
Wolfe had them drawn out on the lofty plain, with 
a forest behind them. 

9. "It can only be a small party come to burn 
a few houses," said the Marquis of Montcalm, the 
French General, when he heard that men in British 
uniform were seen on the heigYvte. ^>\& V^ ^<3^ 
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knew that it was the British army drawn up in 
order of battle. His own army was stronger than 
the British, and his spirit was fearless. 

10. After some firing from the cannon on both 
sides, Montcalm led the French to the attack. But 
the ground was full of hollows and was crossed 
with fences in many places, so that the soldiers in 
their advance fell into disorder and fired very wildly. 
Wolfe had told his men not to pull a trigger until 
the enemy were within forty yards of them ; and 
therefore the discharge of the English guns was 
very close and deadly. 

11. When Wolfe saw the lines shaking under 
the fire, he led his men rapidly forward with the 
bayonet, and completely broke the enemy. In the 
advance, a bullet struck his wrist ; he received an- 
other in his body ; but neither wound could stop 
him. At last a third pierced his breast. "Hold 
me up/' said he to an officer ; " do not let my brave 
fellows see me drop." His head then drooped, and 
he almost swooned in the arms of those who were 
carrying him to the rear. 

12. While one of them was holding water to his 
lips, the officer supporting him cried out suddenly, 
" They run ! they run ! " — " Who run ? " asked the 
dying man, starting up with an effort which brought 
the blood welling from his wounded breast. — " The 
French," was the reply ; " they are running every- 
where." — " Do they run already ? " said Wolfe ; 
" then God be praised ; I die happy." 

1 3. Equally brave was Montcalm's bearing in the 
face pf death. He too had received a bullet in his 
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body, and the surgeon told him that the wound was 
mortal. " How long shall I live ? " said he. — " Per- 
haps less than twelve hours." — " So much the better/' 
exclaimed the gallant soldier ; " for I shall not live 
to see the surrender of Quebec." 



Cit^a-del 
El'e-gy 



New Words in this Lesson. 

ex-pe-dl-tion her-ald-ry 

grap-pllng in-ev-i-ta-ble 



Jer-vis 

St Vincent 



Questions :— 1. What was the object of Wolfe's expedition ? 2. Where is the 
Isle of Orleans? 3. What use did Wolfe make of it? How long did he remain 
there? 4. What seemed to Wolfe to be his fate? 5. What new plan did he form? 
6. How did he divert the attention of the enemy ? 7. What did Wolfe repeat, as 
his boat dropped down the stream ? 8. Who were the first to ascend the heights? 
9. What did Montcalm say, when he heard of the arrival of the British ? 10. From 
what disadvantages did the French suffer? 11. How did Wolfe take advantage 
of their disorder ? What happened to himself in the advance ? 12. What were 
his last words ? IS. What was the fate of Montcalm ? What consoled him ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



Destined, fated ; ordained. 

Wolfe. He was a native of Wester- 
ham, in Kent ; born 1726. 

Expedition, undertaking. 

Projection, headland. 

Citadel, a fortress in a city. 

Grappling-irons, irons used for seiz- 
ing an enemy's ships. 

Heraldry, high birth ; nobility. 

Inevitable, not able to be avoided. 



Oars were muffled, by covering tho 
part of the oar that rests in the 
row-locks, or the row-locks them- 
selves, with leather or cloth, so 
as to deaden the sound of the 
motion. 

Gray's Elegy, a well-known poem 
by Thomas Gray, who died in 
1771. 
13 Mortal, fatal ; deadly. 



Summary of the Lesson :— The Plains of Abraham are the table-land above 
the town of Quebec. There a battle was fought on September 14th, 1759, in 
which the English general, James Wolfe, defeated the French under Montcalm, 
and which made the English masters of Canada. Wolfe had lain inactive outside 
of Quebec for two months. He could make no impression on the place. Every 
landing-place and ledge of rock was securely guarded. At last he found a small 
bay, above the town, from which a narrow, winding path ran up the rocks to the 
table-land. There Wolfe landed his whole army before day-break, the men going 
up the path two abreast. The French were surprised, and the victory of the 
English was decisive. Both Wolfe and Montcalm were mortally wounded, and 
died within a few hours of each other. 
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1760 to 1820 a.d.— 60 tears. 

Summary of the Reign. — There was great rejoicing in England 
when George III. succeeded his grandfather. He was only twenty- 
two years of age, and he had been born and educated in England. In 
the Seven Years' War, England and Prussia were opposed to Austria, 
Russia, and France. It was ended by the Treaty of Paris (1763). 
Then arose the famous quarrel with the American Colonies. The 
colonists refused to pay taxes to England, because they did not send 
members to the House of Commons. They raised an army and issued 
a Declaration of Independence (1776). The deadly struggle lasted for 
seven years. Then two English armies were forced to surrender— the 
one at Saratoga, the other at Yorktown — and England gave up the 
struggle. England acknowledged the independence of the United 
States by treaty in 1783. George Washington was the first President 
of the Republic of the United States. The French Revolution (1789) 
threw all Europe into the deepest gloom. 

The death of the King and the Queen of France at the hands of the 
Republicans led to a declaration of war by England, Austria, Prussia, 
and other States. The French armies were led by Napoleon Bona- 
parte. He invaded Egypt, and gained the Battle of the Pyramids. 
His fleet was destroyed by Nelson in Aboukir Bay (1798). After 
reverses in Syria, Bonaparte returned to France (1799). He was made 
Emperor in 1804. An attempt at rebellion in Ireland led to the Union 
of the Irish and British Parliaments (1801). Napoleon resolved to 
invade England (1803). Nelson defeated the fleets of France and Spain 
off Cape Trafalgar, where he lost his life (1805). Pitt and Fox died in 
the following year. Napoleon made one of his brothers King of Spain. 
This led to the Peninsular War (1808-1813). 

Napoleon invaded Russia in 1812. His progress was checked by the 
flames of Moscow, and he was forced to retreat. Nearly the whole of 
his fine army perished on the snowy plains of Russia. The nations of 
Europe now combined to crush him. After his defeat at Leipsic (1814), 
he resigned his throne, and was sent to Elba. He suddenly returned to 
France, was surrounded by thousands of his old soldiers, and remounted 
the throne. But at Waterloo he was finally defeated by Wellington 
(1815). He afterwards surrendered, and was sent to St. Helena, where 
he died in 1821. These wars raised the National Debt of England to 
860 million sterling. They were followed by forty years of peace. In 
his later years, King George's mind gave way, and the Prince of Wales 
acted as .Recent. His reign is the longest m E^lisa history. 
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53.— OPENING OF THE AMEEICAN WAR 

1. The wordy strife between the British Govern- 
ment and the North American Colonies lasted ten 
years before actual warfare began. The point in 
dispute was whether England had the right to tax 
the colonists while the latter were not represented 
in the Imperial Parliament. The colonists refused 
to pay the taxes, and they were all repealed ex- 
cepting a small tax on tea, which was retained in 
order to establish the right which the Government 
claimed. 

2. When the colonists saw that the British 
Government was determined not to yield, and was 
preparing to use force, they resolved to resist with 
force also. Quietly they began to collect arms, 
ammunition, and supplies of provisions, and to store 
them at convenient places. One of these places was 
Concord, a town about seventeen miles from Boston, 
where there was a strong British force, commanded, 
for King George, by General Gage. 

3. One April evening a party of British officers 
left the city of Boston, for the purpose, to all 
appearance, of dining at the town of Cam- -JLwjL 
bridge, and passing a pleasant evening there. A D 
Their real object was to guard the roads lead- 
ing to Concord, lest any messengers might give 
warning that a British force would advance that 
very night to seize and destroy the arms and other 
stores that had been collected there. The step, how- 
ever, was useless ; for colonists who were acquainted 
with the country reached Lexiivgtow, ^\v\«&v S& <se^ 
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six miles from Concord, and there the ringing of 
bells and the firing of cannon raised the alarm, 
which soon spread far and wide. 

4. At eleven that night, some royalist soldiers, 
chiefly light infantry, left Boston for Concord, as 
had been arranged. By marching all night, they 
reached the scene of action about five in the morn- 
ing. There was a small muster of the colonists on 
the road, and afterwards on the bridge north of the 
town of Concord ; but they were driven 
i ' from their position by the royal troops, who, 
j^jj entering the town, began to do what they 
had come to effect. They spiked two twenty- 
four pound cannon— that is, they hammered large 
nails into their touch-holes; they threw a quantity 
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of bullets into the river; and they destroyed a great 
many barrels of flour. 

5. During all this time the colonists were flock- 
ing from every quarter, with their muskets in their 
hands, driving into Concord before their narrowing 
circle the light infantry that had spread out as 
skirmishers on every side. Dead men, in British 
uniform and in American dress, already strewed the 
fields. 

6. The British then began their retreat, the line 
of which lay between clumps of trees and other 
places of shelter, of which the Americans took full 
advantage. The colonists were used to shooting 
deer in the forests ; and they now shot men with 
unerring aim. Their bullets brought down the 
officers in great numbers ; and their knowledge of 
the country was of much service to them. If Gage 
had not sent some soldiers with two field-pieces to 
meet the retreating force at Lexington, scarcely a 
man would have reached Boston to tell the story of 
the march. This was the beginning of a deadly 
struggle which lasted for seven years, and ended in 
the independence of the United States. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

Con-cord ac-quaint^ed Lex-ing-ton Re-pub-li-cans sMr-mish-ers 
mus-ter e-stab^llsn re-mount^ed re-vers^es un-err-ing 



Questions :— 1. What was the point in dispute between Great Britain and the 
North American colonies ? 2. What use did the Americans make of Concord ? 
3. What was the real object of the British officers who left Boston ? Why was 
the step useless ? 4. What did the royal troops succeed in doing ? 5. What were 
the colonists meantime doing? 6. How did the British suffer? What saved 
them from utter destruction ? How long did the subsequent struggU Va&Vi V*. 
what did it end? 

(782) \ 4 
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Notes and Meanings. 



1 Establish, make good. 

2 Ammunition, powder and shot 
Concord, seventeen miles north- 
west of Boston. 

3 Cambridge, three miles north-west 

of Boston. 



Lexington, eleven miles north-west 

of Boston. 
Acquainted, familiar. 

4 Muster, gathering. 

5 Skirmi hers, troops fighting in an 

extended line. 



Summary of the Lesson :— The first conflict in the American war took place 
near Lexington, in April 1775. The colonists had collected arms and ammuni- 
tion at Concord. A party of royal soldiers arrived there to seize them at five 
o'clock one morning. In their retreat, they were attacked by an ever-increasing 
body of colonists. At Lexington they were met by a force from Boston, and 
were enabled to return there. 



54.— WATERLOO. 

1. One evening in June 1815 the Duchess of 
Richmond gave a grand ball in her mansion at 
Brussels. It was attended by nearly all the officers 
of the British army, which was waiting at the Bel- 
gian capital for the approach of Napoleon, who was 
marching northward. At an early hour in the after- 
noon the Duke of Wellington, who commanded the 

forces, had received certain news that Napoleon 
was advancing, and had told it to his leading 

A. D. G ° 

generals and staff-officers, desiring them, how- 
ever, when their plans were made, to dress and go 
to the ball as if nothing had happened. 

2. When the dancing was at its height, a careful 
eye might have seen officers in the rich uniform of 
the staff* moving quietly about the ball-rooms and 
whispering orders to the colonels, who a little later 
left the gay scene and hurried away to get their 
men under arms. 

44 The midnight brought the signal sound of strife — 
The morn, the marshalling in arms — the day, 
Battle's magnificently stern axray ." 
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3. Next day Wellington met the left wing of the 
French army at Quatre Bras, and held his 
position against the attack of Ney. On the 
same day, however, Napoleon with the right wing 




Charleroi 



drove the Prussians back from Ligny; and this made 
it advisable that Wellington also should retire. 
Next day, therefore, he fell back on Waterloo, which 
he had chosen to be the scene of a great, decisive 
battle between Napoleon and himself. 

4. The night before the BattVe *A "^ sAj££vski -*%xa. 
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fell heavily. The soldiers lay down in the mead- 
ows and the rye-fields, sheltering themselves 
J ?S» 1 J' as well aa they could, and trying to keep 
AiDi their fires a-light under the heavy rain. Be- 
fore four o'clock the dawn was seen in the 
sky ; and each army, when the mists lifted, saw the 
other drawn out on a ridge. 

5. Between the armies there was a hollow. Down 
in the low ground next the British side there was 




a white farm-house; and another stood near the 
crest of the French position. At the western angle 
of the hill occupied by the British, a mansion-house 
built of red brick formed a fortress, which was filled 
with soldiers. Around these three buildings, espec- 
ially the last, the battle raged most hotly. 

(>. There was great difficulty at first on both 

sides in getting the muskets ready for action ; for 

the rain had soaked the cartridges in the 

' loaded barrels so that they would not fire. 

and swelled them so that tiis^* could not be drawn 
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out. An English sergeant, however, found that, by 
holding his gun by the stock and whirling it round 
his head, the cartridge became loose and gradually 
came out. His example was followed, and all along 
both lines groups of men were seen whirling their 
guns round their heads, as if they were going to 
fling them away. 

7. The battle began about half -past eleven in the 
forenoon. The Duke of Wellington was engaged all 
day in directing the movements of the British army, 
wishing earnestly the while that " either night or 
Blucher [the Prussian general] would come ; " but 
even Wellington, it is believed, had a very vague 
idea of the details of the fight. Napoleon's plan of 
attack was to open a heavy fire of cannon on the 
British array, and then to send forward at full 
gallop regiment after regiment of horse soldiers, in 
hopes of scattering the broken ranks. 

8. The plan taken by the British to meet these 
fierce charges was the formation of squares. With 
the front rank kneeling, the second stooping, and 
the third and inmost standing erect, all with ex- 
tended bayonets, each square presented a hedge of 
bristling points, through which the French cavalry 
tried in vain to force or cut their way. It was a 
hard task for the British soldiers to bear these 
attacks all day without moving to meet the foe : 
yet they bore this bravely ; and when the round- 
shot and the grape cut through the sides of the 
squares, the men closed up the gaps without 
flinching/ 

9. About four o'clock the be&x-&kx&. o»^ <&. ^^ 
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Prussians were seen coming out of a wood to the 
east. Napoleon seems to have thought that a junc- 
tion between the British and Prussian armies would 
be impossible ; and when he saw the approach of 
the latter, he mast have known that his defeat was 
certain 

10. Yet he made a last great effort. The Old 
Guard, composed of the flower of his tried veterans 
— old enough to have acquired skill and steadiness. 
yet not old enough to have lost anything of their 
manly fire and vigour — was formed for a final charge. 
He led them himself to the foot of the ridge, and 
then intrusted them to Nev. With firm and swift 
tread they went up the slope : but before they had 
reached the top, a body of English soldiers, four 
deep, rose into sight from a place where they had 
been lying down, and poured into the charging 
column so deadly a shower of balls, that the French 
became confused and scattered, and then turned and 
dashed down the hill. 

11. When Napoleon saw the eflect of the British 
fire on this advance, he cried out, " They are mixed 
together ! " and rode away to the rear. Wellington 
then ordered an advance of his whole line ; and 
galloping to the front as fast as his horse could 
carry him, he directed the final movements, which 
swept the wreck of the French army completely 
from the field. 



Worts iftttis 

N£gi-«a cmr^tridg^s in-trusted Qn&treBras 

■tifrter de-tans' jurstfao* 



WATERLOO. 
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Questions :— 1. By whose order did the British officers attend the ball at 
Brussels? 2. What might have been noticed in the midst of the dancing? 
3. What caused Wellington to fall back on Waterloo ? 4. From what discomfort 
did the soldiers suffer the night before the battle ? 5. Around what buildings 
did the battle rage most hotly? 6. What difficulty occurred in both armies? 
How was it overcome? 7. What was Napoleon's plan of attack? 8. How did the 
British meet the French charges? 9. What occurred about four o'clock? 
10. What was Napoleon's last great effort? 11. What did he do when he saw that 
it had failed? 



Notes and Meanings. 



3 Decisive, final ; settling the contest. 

Quatre Bras (pron. Katr Bruh\ or 
Four Arms, a place which took its 
name from the crossing of two 
roads, 20 miles south of Brussels. 

Ney, one of the most distinguished 
of Napoleon's marshals. Napoleon 
called him "the bravest of the 
brave." He was shot as a traitor to 
France in 1815. 

Llgny (pron. Leen-yd), 25 miles 
south-east of Brussels. 

Waterloo', ten miles south of 
Brussels. 
5 A white farm - house, called 



La Haye Sainte. (Pron. La Hay 
Sangt.) 

Another, called La Belle Alliance. 

A mansion-house, the Mansion- 
house of Hougoumont, south-west 
of Waterloo, on the road from 
Waterloo to Nivelles. 

6 Cartridges, "paper cases containing 

powder and ball. 

7 Details, minute points ; particulars. 

8 Flinching, shrinking. 
Bristling, extending outwards, like 

the bristles of swine, or of a hedge- 
hog. 
10 Veterans, seasoned soldiers. 



Summary of the Lesson. -The Duchess of Richmond's ball at Brussels, on 
June 15th, was attended by the officers of the British army. They left the ball- 
room early to get their men under arms, started at daybreak, and next day 
repulsed the French at Quatre Bras. On the same ' day, Napoleon drove the 
Prussians back from Ligny. On the 17th, Wellington fell back on Waterloo. 
The battle began in the forenoon of the ISth. The object of Wellington was to 
hold his ground till the Prussians joined him. This he did by forming his regi- 
ments into solid squares, to withstand the attacks of the French cavalry. When 
Napoleon saw the Prussians coming up, he formed the Old Guard for a final 
charge. When he saw these veterans— his last hope— repulsed, he rode away to 
the rear. 



GEORGE IV. 

1820 TO 1830 A.D.— 10 TEARS. 

Summary of the Reign.— George, Prince of Wales, who had acted 
as Prince Regent for ten years, now ascended the throne. A plot 
formed at the beginning of the reign to murder the members of the 
Ministry was discovered, and the ringleaders were executed. The 
King's wife, Caroline of Brunswick, who had been driven away from 
him by his cruel treatment, returned to England to claim her place as 
Queen. She was tried on grave charges, which had to V» ^ts&n&^«^\ 
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hut she was not admitted to the King's coronation, and bood after- 
wards she died of a broken heart Britain joined with Francs and 
Russia in helping Greece to throw off the Turkish yoke. Greece was 
formed into a kingdom. An act allowing Roman Catholics to sit in 
Parliament waa passed in 1829. This reign witnessed the birth of the 
Railway and the Locomotive. 



55. -GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
1. About 1790, a little boy used to earn a few 
pence a-day by herding cows in the fields of Dew- 
ley Burn in Northumberland. His father's wages, 




as the fireman of a steam-engine attached to the 
coal-mine there, were veiy small. One afternoon 
the hoy collected a quantity of mud, and cutting 
the stiff stalks of a hemlock-plant, he built with 
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these materials a model of his father's engine. His 
name was George Stephenson. 

2. We see him next, at the age of eighteen, 
holding a position similar to his father's, and 
taking advantage of his situation to study every 
crank and bolt and rivet of the engine under his 
charge. On Saturday afternoons, when other men 
were idling, or wasting their wages, young George 
would shut himself up in the engine-room, take 
the machinery to pieces, and polish with loving 
care the steel piston-rods till they gleamed like 
silver. 

3. One day George Stephenson heard that the 
engine used for pumping water out of a new coal- 
pit would not work. When his labour for the day 
was over, he went to see the machinery that had 
failed ; and he examined it carefully, until he found 
the cause of the failure. 

4. He then told the engineer that he could make 
it work ; and as everything had been tried to no 
purpose, and as it seemed that George could do it no 
harm by trying once more, he was allowed to take 
it to pieces. So successful was he in this first at- 
tempt at engine-curing, that in four days it was in 
fine working order, and the men were then enabled 
to descend to the bottom of a shaft which had for- 
merly been full of water. 

5. The next scene of Stephenson's life was the 
town of Killingworth, where he obtained the situa- 
tion of engine- wright. Rail -ways or tram-roads had 
long been laid between the mouths of the coal-pits 
and the wharfs where the ships T^efeSx^. Vta&x. ^»sl- 
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goes ; but the trucks had always been drawn slowly 
and painfully by horses. 

G. The notion of using steam to do this work 
had already been suggested ; but the grand diffi- 
culty in the way was the notion that the smooth iron 
wheels of an engine, when turned by steam, would 
slip round instead of rolling the engine forward. 
Stephenson, thinking over this difficulty, saw that 
it was merely a fancy; and having made some trials, 
he found that the weight of the mass of metal used 
in making an engine, would press the rails suffi- 
ciently to give the wheels a hold. 

7. Lord Ravensworth came to his aid with monev, 
and some time afterwards on the tram-road 

lolo £ Killingworth men witnessed the novel 

A.D. 

sight of a small locomotive drawing a weight 
of thirty tons up a rather steep slope at the rate 
of four miles an hour. When the fact was known 
that an engine worked by steam could be used for 
locomotion, the progress of improvement was very 
rapid. 

8. A railway from Liverpool to Manchester was 
soon planned, and George Stephenson was appointed 
the engineer. The chief hindrance consisted in a 
morass called Chat Moss, which lay in the way. 
But there was nothing in it to daunt the energy of 
Stephenson. Having first laid a foundation con- 
sisting of the branches of trees, he poured a large 
quantity of rubbish and earth into the shaking bog, 
and made it a dry and firm path, on which he laid 
the rails. 

9. When the line was neavlv finished, there arose 
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a question as to the kind of engine which should be 
used for drawing the carriages — whether a locomo- 
tive or a stationary engine. Stephenson was in 
favour of locomotives ; and when the directors of 
the line offered a premium of £500 for the best 
engine, that would run ten miles an hour and not 
weigh more than six tons, he made an engine called 




the Rocket, which went at the rate of twenty-nine 
miles an hour on the opening day ! 

10. This event happened in the autumn of 1830, 
during the recess of Parliament; and most of , oon 
the chief statesmen assembled to go on the 
trial trip. It cost one of them his life \ fet 
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during a stoppage of the train, Mr. William Huskis- 
son (formerly the Colonial Secretary) and the Duke 
of Wellington (the Prime Minister) got out of the 
carriages to talk, and were standing on the line, 
when they heard a rattling noise and a sudden 
shout, and turning, saw an engine coming quickly 
down on them. Wellington got out of the way; 
but Huskisson, who was weak and nervous from a 
recent illness, did not move fast enough. The engine 
caught him, threw him down, and crushed one of 
his legs so severely that he died the same night. 



Co-lo-ni-al 
Dew-ley 
dl-rec-tors 
en-gi-neer' 


New Words in this Lesson, 
hem-lock ner-vous 
Kil-ling-worth nov-el 
ma-chin-er-y pis-ton 
mod^el pre-mi-um 


Ra-vens-worth 
re-cess' 
sit-u-a-tion 
sta-tion-ar-y 



Questions :— 1. What did George Stephenson do as a little boy ? 2. How was 
he occupied as a young man ? 3. What did he do, on hearing of the failure of 
an engine at a new coal-pit? 4. What was the result of his treatment of it? 

5. How were the trucks at Killingworth drawn from the pits to the wharfs? 

6. What prevented the use of a steam-engine? What did Stephenson show? 

7. What sight was soon seen at Killingworth ? 8. How did he fill up the Chat 
Moss ? 9. What prize did the directors of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way offer? At what rate did the Rocket run? 10. What accidant happened at 
the opening of the line ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Model, copy. 

2 Situation, position ; place. 
Gleamed, shone. 

5 Killingworth, five miles north-east 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Tram-roads, roads with wheel-tracks 
formed of wood, stone, or iron. 
The name is said to be an abbrevia- 
tion of " Outram-roads ; " so called 
after their inventor (1800), Mr. 
Benjamin Outram, the father of 



Sir James Outram, the Indian 
General. 

7 Locomotive, an engine that moves 

on wheels. 
Novel, new. 

8 Engineer, one who manages or 

drives an engine. 

9 Stationary, standing. 
Premium, prize. 

10 Nervous, easily excited. 
Recess, interval. 



Summary of the Lesson :—Wh.en a herd-boy, George Stephenson used to 
am use himself by making models ot Ms father' & cu^ty* v»\\>». towA %ad stalks of 
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hemlock. When he became a fireman he paid great attention to his steam- 
engine, often taking the machinery to pieces and cleaning it. By-and-by he 
took to repairing clocks and watches. Once he offered to repair a steam-engine 
that would not work, and he succeeded. He next became an engine-wright at 
Killingworth. He experimented on putting a steam-engine on the tram-roads at 
the mouths of coal-pits. With the help of Lord Ravensworth, he succeeded in 
making a small locomotive which drew thirty tons up a steep incline. This was 
the first locomotive. After that progress was rapid. He filled up Chat Moss 
in making the railway between Liverpool and Manchester; and he made the 
Rocket, an engine which went at the rate of twenty-nine miles an hour. 



WILLIAM IV. 

1830 to 1837 a.d.— 7 years. 

Summary of the Reign.— William IV. was a brother of George IV. 
The two chief events of his reign were the passing of the Reform Bill 
(1832), and the setting free of all slaves in the English colonies (1833). 
By the former the right to vote at elections of members of Parliament 
was given to many persons that had not had the right before. Under 
the latter, eight hundred thousand slaves became free men, and the 
nation paid their owners twenty million sterling. William IV. was 
called "The Father of his Country." 



56.— SIR ROBERT PEEL. 

1. When Sir Robert Peel was born, his father 
vowed that he would devote him to the service of 
his country. The vow was faithfully kept. The 
whole education and home-training of the boy were 
planned with a view to his one day entering the 
House of Commons. 

2. From a very early age he was made by his 
father to recite the speeches of great orators. He 
was required also to make speeches at table, on the 
spur of the moment ; and he was asked to repeat 
every Sunday as much of the sermon as his memory 
could retain. 

3. From home, young Peel wa& 9&,\& \£> "^«xw^ 
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School, where he excelled both as a reciter and as 
an actor. There he had, as his " form-fellow," Lord 
Byron, who admits that as a scholar Peel was 
greatly his superior. 

4. Young Peel next went to Oxford, where he 
took a very high place, by reason of his talents, his 
studious habits, and his gentlemanly conduct. He 
was no mere book-worm, however. He was a keen 
cricketer, and he was very fond of boating. At the 
close of his college career, he took, for the first time 
under a new system of examination, a " double first 
class degree ; " that is to say, he was first in classics 
and first also in mathematics. 

5. Peel came of age in February 1809, and almost 
immediately thereafter he entered the House of 
Commons as member for Cashel. The plans which 
old Sir Robert Peel had laid down for his sons prep- 
aration for life had thus been completely carried 
out. If, instead of being a human creature, the son 
had been a machine, the. father's design could not 
have been more exactly fulfilled. 

G. Young Peel's fame had preceded him when 
he entered public life, and every opportunity was 
given him to show his powers. He seconded the 
Address to the Throne in 1810. He became private 
secretary to Lord Liverpool ; and when that noble- 
man became Prime Minister in 1812, Peel, then only 
twenty-four years of age, was made Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. 

7. Peel applied himself to his public and official 
duties with the same zeal and industry which he 
had shown during his training at home, at school, 
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and at college. With him, sitting in the House 
of Commons was not a fashionable dignity ; it 
was a severe apprenticeship to the profession of 
politics. 

8. His rise was steady and rapid. In 1818 he 
was selected to represent the University of Oxford 
in Parliament. In 1822 he became Home Secretarv 
in Lord Liverpool's Ministry. He applied himself, 
with his usual method and earnestness, to improving 
and simplifying the Criminal Law ; and his famous 
" Five Acts " are a proof at once of his industry and 
of his humanity. 

9. Peel's father, who was also in Parliament, was 
a stanch Tory. The son began political life as a 
member of the same party, and adhered to it as 
long as he could. But, in the course of years, his 
opinions underwent great changes. 

10. When Peel was convinced that he had been 
wrong, he never hesitated to admit his error. There 
were three great occasions on which Peel not only 
proclaimed his change of opinion, but also became 
the active supporter of measures which he had for- 
merly opposed. 

11. In 1811, he had voted, with his father, 
against taking the advice of a committee of the 
House of Commons, that the Bank of England 
.should resume the making of payments in cash — 
that is, in coin — instead of continuing to pay in 
paper money only. In 1819, Peel was himself 
chairman of a committee that advised that cash 
payments should be resumed, and he carried through 
Parliament a Bill for that purpose. TVas* <&kxss^ 
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gave great pain to his father, who referred to it 
feelingly in the House of Commons. 

12. From the very beginning of his public life, 
Peel had opposed Catholic Emancipation. It was 
chiefly because of this that he had been chosen to 
represent Oxford in 1818. In 1829 he carried 
through Parliament the Catholic Emancipation Act, 
which- is now generally approved. 

13. The third question on which Peel changed 
sides was that of Free Trade. At first he opposed 
all change in the Corn Laws ; then he proposed a 
sliding-scale; and lastly, in 1846, he carried the Bill 
for the total repeal of the Corn Laws. His change 
on this question broke up the Tory party, and led 
to a re-arrangement of the political forces under the 
flags of Liberalism and Conservatism. 

14. Sir Robert Peel was twice Prime Minister — 
first in 1834-35, and afterwards from 1841 till 
184G. The Protectionists, as the opponents of Free 
Trade were called, avenged themselves on Peel for 
deserting them by joining with the Liberals to 
oppose his Irish Coercion Bill in 1846. He was 
defeated, and resigned oflice. During the next four 
years he supported the Ministry of Earl Russell. In 
June 1 8 5 he was thrown from his horse. His collar- 
bone was broken, and he died a few days afterwards. 

15. Besides the adoption of Free Trade, his second 
Ministry was famous for a Bank Act passed in 1844, 
and for reforms in the tariff, or scale of duties on 
articles of commerce. His work as a financial 
reformer was taken up and carried out by his pupil 
and follower, Mr. W. E. Gladstone. 



SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
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New Words in this Lesson. 



By-ron 

Cash-el' 

Co-er^don 

Con-ser-va-tism 

E-man-ci-pa-tion 



ex-celled' 

fl-nan^cial 

Gladstone 

Har-row 

hu-man-1-ty 



Lib^er-al-ism 

math-e-mat-lcs 

op-po^nent 

op-por-tu-ni-ty 

pre-ced^ed 



pro-fes-sion 

re-clt£er 

re-sumed' 

sim-pli-fy-ing 

tar-iff 



Questions :— 1. With what view was Sir Robert Peel educated ? 2. How was 
he made to practise speech-making? 3. To what school was he sent? Who was 
his "form-fellow"? 4. How did he distinguish himself at Oxford? 5. When 
did he enter Parliament? 6. What was his first important office? 7. How did 
he apply himself to his public duties?' 8. To what work did he devote himself 
as Home Secretary ? 9. What changes did his political opinions undergo ? 10. On 
how many occasions did he change sides ? 11. What change of view gave great 
pain to his father? 12. What was the second subject on which he changed? 
13. What was the third ? What effect had it ? 14. How did his former associates 
avenge themselves? How did he die? 15. For what was his second Ministry 
famous ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



3 Fxcelled, went beyond others ; was 
distinguished. 

5 Cashel', a small town of Tipperary, 

in Ireland, 49 miles north-east of 
Cork. 

6 Preceded, gone before. 

S Five Acts, Acts bringing together 
the laws relating to the prevention 
and punishment of crime. In 
them many cruel sentences were 
abolished, and prisoners were 
treated humanely. 
Humanity, kindness of heart. 
10 Convinced, made sure. 

Proclaimed, publicly made known. 
12 Catholic Emancipation, the aboli- 
tion of the law which excluded 



Roman Catholics from the House 
of Commons. 

13 Liberalism, the principles of those 

who desire free institutions and 
the extension of political power 
among the people. 
Conservatism, the principles of 
those who are opposed to change 
in the mode of governing the 
country. 

14 Coercion Bill, a Bill restricting 

liberty for the safety of the public : 
a Bill intended to suppress crime 
by imposing very severe penalties. 
Opponents, enemies. 

15 Financial, relating to taxes and 

money matters. 



Summary of the Lesson : — From a very early age Sir Robert Peel was destined 
for a political career. He was educated at Harrow School, where he excelled as 
a reciter. At Oxford he distinguished himself greatly. Soon after coming of 
age he entered the House of Commons. There he rose rapidly. In 1812, when 
only twenty-four years of age, he was made Chief Secretary for Ireland. Ten 
years later he became Home Secretary. On three great occasions he changed 
sides, and promoted measures he had formerly opposed : in 1819, he carried a 
Bill for the resumption of cash payments by the Bank of England ; in 1829, he 
carried the Catholic Emancipation Act ; in 1846, he carried the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws. He was twice Prime Minister— 1834-35 and 1841-46. He was killed 
by being thrown from his horse in 1850. His financial policy was cauUuKaA. Vpj 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone. 

(782) 15 
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VICTOBIA. 

1837 a.d. 

Summary of the Reign.— Queen Victoria's father, the Duke of 
Kent, was a brother of William IV. She married her cousin Albert 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (1840). A war with China was caused by the 
Chinese destroying cargoes of opium belonging to British merchants. 
Hong-kong was given up to England, and five Chinese ports were 
opened to Britisli trade (1842). The Corn Laws, which made bread 
dear, were repealed in 1846, chiefly by the efforts of Richard Cobden 
and Sir Robert Peel. A new Revolution took place in France in 1848, 
and King Louis Philippe took refuge in England. Louis Napoleon 
became first President and afterwards Emperor. The first Great 
Exhibition was held in Hyde Park in 1851. 

When Russia attacked Turkey, seizing the provinces north of the 
Danube, England and France combined in her defence. Their fleets 
sailed to the Black Sea, and their armies invaded the Crimea. After 
a great victory over the Russians at the Alma, they laid siege to 
Sebastopol (1854). During the siege several great battles were fought 
— Balaklava, Inkermann, the Tchernaya — in all of which the Russians 
were repulsed. At length the Russians withdrew from Sebastopol, 
the Allies entered it, and the Peace of Paris ended the war (1856). 
Then followed a terrible Mutiny of the native troops in India, in which 
great numbers of English gentlemen, ladies, and children were mur- 
dered. The rebellion was subdued chiefly by the efforts of Sir Henry 
Havelock and Sir Colin Campbell (Lord Clyde). In 1876 Queen 
Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India. 

Albert, the Prince Consort, died in 1861. By the Reform Act of 
1867 the franchise was greatly extended. Seven additional members 
were given to Scotland. The object of the Abyssinian War was to re- 
lease a number of English captives detained by King Theodore (1868). 
Magdala was stormed and the prisoners were released. The Ashantee 
War was undertaken to punish the Ashantees for interfering with 
commerce (1874). At the close of the Russo-Turkish War in 1877 the 
other Powers stepped in and made the Treaty of Berlin. The second 
Afghan War (1878-80) was intended to check Russian influence in 
Afghanistan. After peace had been made, the English Envoy was 
murdered. A change of Ministry in England led to the abandonment 
of the war. There was a Zulu War in 1878 and a Transvaal War in 
1880. In 1882 the British set the Khedive of Egypt on his throne, from 
which he had been driven by a military revolt. . Then an Arab revolt 
took place in the Soudan. 
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* 

The potato blight caused great distress in Ireland in 1845. The first 
outcry for Repeal of the Union of 1801 was made by O'Connell in 1843. 
It ceased after his trial. The Fenian plot for the separation of Ireland 
from England was formed in 1865. The Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
pended, and many Fenians were banished. The Irish Church was 
disestablished in 1809. The Land Law was amended in 1870. By-and- 
by the demand for "Home Rule" arose (1880). Bad harvests caused 
much suffering and discontent. The Land League was formed, which 
advised tenants to pay no rents. Agrarian crimes became fearfully 
common. Civil war seemed imminent. An Act for the Protection of 
Life and Property was passed in March 1881. That was followed by 
a Peace Preservation Act and a new Land Act. In May 1882, Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, newly appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and Mr. Burke, the Under Secretary, were murdered in Phoenix 
Park, Dublin. The murderers, who belonged to a secret society, were 
hanged the next year. A new Prevention of Crimes Act was passed, 
and improvement began. 



57.— THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW. 

1. The interest of the war of the Indian Mutiny 
of 1857 centres in the defence and the relief of 
Lucknow. The scene within the defences of 

the Residency during August was dreadful ' 

in the extreme ; for the shot of the besiegers 
swept the whole place, and many were killed in 
their beds. At first there had been a plentiful 
supply even of dainties ; but as week after week 
passed, food began to fail, and the besieged were at 
last reduced to live on unsifted husks of corn, black 
lentils flavoured with bitter salt, and every second 
day a few ounces of coarse beef. 

2. A failure in the supply of soap, also, reduced 
the ladies and children to a state of great discom- 
fort, for they could wash properly neither their 
clothes nor themselves. The decaying bodies filled 
the air with a horrible stench, aivd fc\s&> ^OyraR*fc^ 
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clouds of black Hies, which swarmed on everything 
eatable, and caused great annoyance with their 
ceaseless stinging. An occasional heavy fall of rain 
cleansed the city for a while ; but as fifteen or 
twenty inmates of the Residency were shot and 
buried daily, the enclosure soon became like a 
grave-yard. 

3. The besiegers meanwhile kept up a constant 
fire, mingled with continual shouting and the blow- 
ing of bugles. Brigadier Inglis, who had succeeded 
Lawrence in directing the defence, fortunately had 
a skilful officer of engineers, Captain Fulton, to 
assist him in destroying the mines with which the 
soil around the Residency was bored like a piece 
of honeycomb. Now and then an explosion would 
stun the ears of the anxious garrison ; but the 
genius of Fulton prevented the mining of the rebels 
from producing any very serious breach in the 
works. 

4. The following incident will serve as a speci- 
men of the skill with which the rebels directed 
their fire. . On a clock-tower which overlooked the 
Residency, an African sharp-shooter posted himself 
with his rifle and a telescope. There he sat perched 
on high, watching most patiently until he saw a 
man in an exposed position, when a little jet of 
smoke would issue from a loop-hole of the tower, 
and the object of his aim would stagger and fall, 
dead or severely wounded. 

5. This happened so often, that the artillery were 
desired to throw shells at the tower, for the special 

purpose oi killing this maYksmaiu A shell was 
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thrown, and a little ring of smoke showed that it 
had burst just over the place where the negro was 
in the habit of standing; and yet, immediately 
after, a rifle- ball came whistling as usual from the 
loop-hole ! Another shell was thrown, and another, 
and another — all with the same result. It seemed 
as if the man were shell-proof, for the firing was 
very exact, and it appeared to the besieged that he 
could not possibly escape the splinters. 

6. The secret came out after the Residency was 
relieved. Whenever he saw, through his telescope > 
that a shell was about to be thrown, he went down 
a ladder into a cavern, which he had hollowed out 
as a place of refuge, and waited there until the 
shell had burst ; then, climbing to his post again, 
he fired his rifle and brought down his man. He 
was killed at last, and was found lying dead, with 
his rifle and his telescope beside him. 

7. In September, Captain Fulton, the engineer 
was killed by a cannon-ball which took off his 
head. But before that month had closed, a letter 
reached the besieged, telling them the welcome news 
that a force under Sir James Outram was march- 
ing to relieve them ; and next day a faint sound of 
cannon in the direction of Cawnpore seemed to 
announce the approach of their deliverers. 

8. Great agitation and hurry among the enemy in 
the city made this hope certain ; and in the night 
that followed, the flashing of guns, seven miles off, 
was distinctly seen. Next day, officers in shooting- 
coats and men in blue trowsers were seen ixLtkfe 
streets of Lucknow, fighting ttveVx: ^rc%^ \*yrc«£&.^a& 
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Residency under a lire from every window and 
<.»very roof. And then, at sight of their friends, 
cheers rose from every trench and battery within 
the shattered works of the Residency. 



New Words in this Lesson, 

an-noy-ance en-clo-sure In-glis Ou-tram 

ar-til-ler-y ex-plo-sion len-tils Res^i-den-cy 

Brig-a-dier' Ful-ton Luck-now tel^e-scope 

Questions :— 1. To what state were the besieged in Lucknow at last reduced ? 
2. How many inmates died daily ? 3. How were the mines of the rebels counter- 
acted ? 4. Where was the African sharp-shooter posted ? 5. What was done to 
check him? How was his continued presence made known? 6. How was this 
afterwards explained ? 7. What news reached the Residency before the end of 
September? 8. How was the news confirmed? What drew cheers from tho 
besieged ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 The Residency, the official house at 

Lucknow of the English Governor 
ofOudh. With the adjoining build- 
ings, it had been fortified by the 
English. 

2 Annoyance, discomfort ; vexation. 

3 Explosion, blowing up. 
Succeeded Lawrence. Sir Henry 



Lawrence, the Governor of Oudh, 
had been killed by the bursting of 
a shell which entered his room in 
the Residency. 

6 Relieved, delivered. 

7 Announce, intimate. 

8 Agitation, excitement. 
Shattered, broken. 



Summary of the Lesson :— During August 1857 the shot of the besiegers 
swept the Residency, and many were killed in their beds. Food began to fail 
The enclosure was soon a grave-yard, and the air was polluted with the decaying 
bodies. Inglis succeeded Lawrence in directing the defence. Captain Fulton was 
engaged in destroying the mines laid by the besiegers. An African sharp- 
shooter, stationed in a clock-tower, gave great trouble to the garrison ; but he 
was at length killed. Fulton was killed in September. Then came news that 
Sir James Outram was advancing to the relief of the garrison. Next day the 
deliverers were seen in the streets of Lucknow. 



58.— THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. 

1. The deliverers, under General Havelock, had 

started from Cawnpore — the scene of the most 

terrible massacre of the !&\x\ax^ \fc\* ^^11 of the 
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place having been tilled with the bodies of slaugh- 
tered women and children. Htw clock. VoA -stf-SKs^ 
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avenged that bloody deed, and over the well a 
handsome memorial to the martyrs now stands. 
On 'this occasion, however, Havelock's army had 
been obliged to retreat. Sir James Outram then 
came to his help. As his superior officer, he 
might have taken the command from Havelock ; 
but Outram was too noble for this. Saying that 
it would be unfair to deprive Havelock of a glory 
for which he had toiled so hard, he placed himself 
under that general's orders, and together they set 
out with 2,500 men. 

2. Mile after mile the gallant force advanced 
under torrents of tropical rain, exposed almost con- 
stantly to a deadly fire. A brick palace, called the 
Alumbagh, formed the first great stronghold of the 
enemy ; but it was taken. Then, entering the city, 
the British had to fight their way from wall to 
wall and from garden to garden. 

3. Before one of the strongest batteries a cun- 
ning trap, consisting of a ditch covered with thin 
bamboos, was laid for our troops, who, the natives 
thought, would try to storm the place with a rush. 

But they took a round-about way, which 

-qk 7 'saved them from the snare. In spite of a 

A D terrible fire, Havelock forced his way into 

the Residency amid the almost frantic joy of 

the besieged. 

4. There were then some days of plunder in the 
city, during which our men loaded themselves with 
silks and jewels and curious weapons, and a thou- 
sand other rare and costly things. But it soon be- 
came clear that the siege was not over — in fact, 
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that the deliverers of the Residency were shut in 
along with those whom they had come to relieve. 

5. The events of the second period of the siege 
differed in no respect from those of the first, except 
that there were many more mouths to feed without 
any additional food for the purpose. There were 
800 wounded and 410 women and children now 
within the trenches. September ended, October 
passed by, and November had begun, before a 
gleam of hope shone upon the weary, heart-sick 
defenders of the fortress. At last, one day the 
Union Jack was seen flying from the Alumbagh ; 
and the news that Sir Colin Campbell had got so 
far on his way to deliver them shed new hope 
through their sinking hearts. 

6. It was then that a clerk named Kavanagh 
offered to carry plans of the city and its approaches 
to Sir Colin. This brave man, having smeared his 
face and hands with lamp-black, and dressed him- 
self in white muslin and yellow chintz, like an ir- 
regular soldier of the city, set out in company with 
a native spy. Wading the river, and threading the 
narrow streets of Lucknow, they got into the green 
fields. 

7. Kavanagh's shoes galled his feet, as he made 
his way with difficulty by the light of the moon ; 
and the paint was washed from his hands and 
partly from his face in wading through a reedy 
swamp ; but he urged his timid companion on, and 
after being questioned by several rebel sentinels, he 
delivered the letter, which he had carried in the 
folds of his turban, safely to Sir Go\m. "SJassfc ^*s> 
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great joy in Lucknow when a signal-flag on the 
Alumbagh told of his safe arrival ; and no one felt 
deeper joy than his wife, from whom he had hidden 
the dangerous enterprise. 

8. Sir Colin then advanced by a round-about 
route, which took him to the eastward of the city; 
and by storming a fortified building he opened a 
clear way to the Residency, now in reality relieved. 
The sight of the familiar red-coats appeared in build- 
ings where for long none but rebel faces had been 
visible ; and anxious eyes, dim with tears of thank- 
fulness and joy, watched their approach, as they 
drove the lurking foes out of every house and place 

of shelter. This final relief took place on the 

N i857 17th of November ; after which Sir Colhi 

A D Campbell lost no time in taking the rescued 
women and children to a place of safety. 

9. The joy of the relief was suddenly clouded by 
the death of General Havelock. Worn out with 
toil, his meagre frame sank under an attack of ill- 
ness ; and he died within a few miles of the city 
which he had relieved, and which he had afterwards 
helped to defend. His character, although bright 
with the lustre of military genius, shines with a 
nobler light ; for he was a devout and consistent 
Christian, and never went on any service of diffi- 
culty or danger without kneeling to ask God's help 
in the enterprise. 

New Words in this Lesson. 

A-lum-bagh' en-ter-prlse Ka-van-agh me-mo^rl-al 

chintz ge-ni-us lus-tre trop^i-cal 

con-sis-tent ir-reg-u-lax m^-^t^ tor^ban 
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Questions. — 1. From what place had the deliverers started? How did Out- 
ram show his nobleness? 2. How did the British advance through the city? 
3. How were they saved from a snare set for them ? When did Havelock reach 
the Residency ? 4. What by-and-by became clear ? 5. Why were the besieged 
worse off than before? What news reached them in November? 6. Who offered 
to carry plans of the city to Campbell? 7. What told of his safe arrival at the 
Alumbagh ? 8. How did Sir Colin reach the Residency ? What was his first 
care ? 9. How was the joy of the relief clouded ? 



Notes and Meanings. 

1 Companion, fellow-traveller. 9 Consistent, uniform ; acting in agrce- 

Enterprlse, undertaking. I ment with professions. 

Meagre, thin; weak. Lustre, splendour ; renown. 



Summary of the Lesson :— Havelock, reinforced by Outram, had started from 
Cawnpore. Outram would not deprive Havelock of his command. First they 
took the brick palace called the Alumbagh. Then they had to fight their way 
from wall to wall. At last Havelock forced his way into the Residency (Sep- 
tember 23, 1857); but the besiegers still surrounded it, and a second siege began. 
One day in November the Union Jack was seen flying over the Alumbagh : Sir 
Colin Campbell was there, on his way to relieve them again. A clerk named 
Kavanagh, disguised as a native, carried plans of the city to Campbell, who 
finally relieved the Residency on November 17th. Sir Henry Havelock, the 
Christian soldier, died soon afterwards. 



59.— THE ABYSSINIAN WAR. 

1. Abyssinia is a mountainous country in the 
east of Africa, lying near the entrance to the Red 
Sea. Some of the principal feeders of the Nile 
pour their waters from its rocky table-lands. The 
great Nile flood owes its volume every summer — 
and Egypt therefore owes her bread — to the rains 
and melting snows of this land, which we may call 
the Highlands of Africa. 

2. In 1868 it happened that Mr. Cameron, the 
British Consul in that region of Africa, gave offence 
to an Abyssinian chief or king, named Theodore, by 
having visited some provinces that were friendly to 
Egypt. The angry African, supposing that some 
secret plot was being formed a^\\\&\> \»a> ^r^<e* 
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seized a number of British subjects, and refused to 
set them free. England declared war, and sent 
a force to storm the fortress of this Abyssinian 
chief. 

3. A general trained in Indian warfare, and 
bearing a name of great military renown — that of 
Napier — was selected to command the expedition. 
Sir Robert had at his disposal an army of twelve 
thousand fighting-men; but the difficulties of the 
way were so great that a still greater number was 
required. The entire body of men under his com- 
mand numbered about twenty-six thousand. 

4. The landing-place was on a bay of the Red 

Sea. The object of the toilsome march was 

1868 

the capture of Magdala, a fortress perched 

on the summit of a barren hill, far up the 
stony wilds of this torrid land. There Theodore, 
like a vulture in his nest, looked out on realms 
where the white man's foot had seldom trodden. 

5. Men who have travelled in Egypt tell us 
that the ascent of the Great Pyramid consists in 
climbing up a series of stone steps, each step being 
breast high. The march accomplished by the 
British army in ascending the table-lands that lead 
to Magdala was very like this kind of climbing, 
only that the steps were mountain terraces. The 
struggle at first was not with a human foe, not with 
a scorching climate, but with the vast rocks that pile 
themselves up on every side, as if forbidding entrance 
to the heart of the land. 

6. But our engineers overcame every obstacle. 
If the entrance to a sleep p&s& n*%& blocked up by 
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a great hill of stone, they blew the stone to fragments 
with gunpowder, and used the fragments to pave a 
road for the advancing forces. If the mountain- 
wall rose sheer and smooth, they cut in the side of 
it a naiTOw shelf, along which the soldiers marched 
in single file. The cannon were taken to pieces, and 
were carried on the backs of elephants. 

7. King Theodore knew little of real warfare as 
it is waged among civilized nations. In a combat 
with lances, arrows, and hard-wood clubs, he was 
well skilled ; and he knew also of gunpowder and 
ibs terrors in war. He possessed one large cannon, 
on the supposed powers of which he rested all his 
hopes of destroying the white-skinned warriors, 
who, as his scouts told him, were every day forcing 
their way nearer to his rocky stronghold. 

8. Planting this gun on a rock, he drew his army 
up near it in what seemed to him a powerful array 
of battle. The British drew near, and made their 
way slowly but steadily up the mountains. Theo- 
dore ordered the great gun to be fired ; but, to his 
surprise, it produced no effect on the advance of the 
enemy ! 

9. Soon from them a quick firing began. Armed 
with breech-loading rifles, the British soldiers kept 
up a fire so rapid and unceasing that all the echoes 
of the rocky glens were roused as if into a rattling 
storm. Then the light cannon, which the elephants 
had carried, were brought into play ; and so deadly 
did the rain of conical bullets and steel shells be- 
come, that the Abyssinian army — if we may describe 
the crowd of black men by such a wovd — «ate^ 




in flight. Thus, on the very first opportunity < 
conflict, victory crowned the British arms. 
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10. Two of the European prisoners, bearing a 
flag of truce, then entered the British camp, sent 
thither by King Theodore in order to treat with 
Sir Robert Napier. He gladly met them ; but 
he sent them back with a message to the effect 
that he would listen to no proposals unless all the 
European captives were at once sent to his camp. 
This was done ; but it was thought necessary to 
teach a stern lesson to the wanton tyrant whose 
obstinacy and cruelty had put Great Britain to so 
great cost and trouble. 

11. Accordingly, on the following day — April 12, 
1868 — a force of five thousand men was sent to 
storm the rock-built citadel of Magdala ; and after 
a feeble resistance the Abyssinians were compelled 
to yield. It was found, when the stockade at the 
north gate was forced, that King Theodore, having 
seen his men defeated and his defences to be useless, 
had shot himself with a pistol. The army then 
retraped its steps to the shore of the Red Sea, Sir 
Robert Napier, in recognition of his services in this 
war, was raised to the Peerage with the title of 
Lord Napier of Magdala. 

New Words in this Lesson. 

Camber-on Con-sul ot^sta-cle re-nown' 

civ^il-Ized dis-p6s-al ob^-sti-na-cy ter-rac-es 

con-i-cal el^e-phants rec-og-nl-tion tor-rid 



Questions:—!. Where is Abyssinia? How is it connected with the fertility 
of Egypt? 2. Why did England send a force to Abyssinia in 1868? 3. Of how 
many men in all did the force consist? Who commanded it ? 4. What was the 
object of the march into the interior ? 5. What was the chief difficulty in the 
way of the troops ? 6. How were obstacles removed? 7. On what did Theodore 
rest all his hopes ? 8. What greatly surprised him ? 0. What was the result of 
the British attack? 10. On what condition alone would Napier agree to treat? 
11. How was Theodore punished? What was his end? 
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Notes and Meanings. 

? Consul, representative of the Govern- ' 9 Conical, cone-shaped ; like a sugar- 
ment. j loaf. 

3 At his disposal, under his direction. •■ 10 Obstinacy, stubbornness. 
Renown, fame. Proposals, offers; terms. 

4 Torrid, very hot | 11 Recognition, return. 

7 Civilized, cultured. Stockade, fence; barrier. 



Summary of the Lssson : — King Theodore, taking offence at the conduct of 
the British Consul, seized a number of British subjects. As he refused to set 
them free, war was declared. Sir Robert Napier commanded the expedition. 
Great difficulties were encountered. To reach Magdala, the King's mountain 
fortress, the British army had to climb one rock terrace after another, and to 
cross table-land after table-land. Theodore rested his hopes on one large cannon. 
As soon as the British guns came into play, the Abyssinian army was scattered 
in flight The captives were released, but Magdala was stormed and destroyed. 
When the fortress was entered, it was found that Theodore had shot bimsel'. 



60.— THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR 

The first Afghan War took place in 1839-1842 

1. On a bright September morning in 1878, a 
party of horsemen might have been seen riding up 
the Khyber Pass — the deep and narrow gorge which 
forms the most direct road from Northern India to 
Afghanistan. The company was an English em- 
bassy, headed by Sir Neville Chamberlain, on its 
way to Cabul, the Afghan capital. 

2. When the horsemen reached the fortress near 

the head of the pass, they were told that 

a i ^' ie y w 011 ^ not be allowed to go further. 
Shere Ali, the Ameer or Emperor of Afghani- 
stan, had refused to receive the embassy, and had 
given orders that it was to be turned back. 

3. Sir Neville was prepared for this rebuff, and 
received it quietly. He knew that it meant war. 
Some months before, the Ameer had received a 
Russian mission with great pomp at his capital. 
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The English Government of India was highly dis- 
pleased on hearing of this. It was jealous of the 
influence Russia had acquired in Central Asia, believ- 
ing that she was preparing the way for an attack 
on India. 

4. The Viceroy (Lord Lytton) therefore asked 
the Ameer to show his good-will to England by 
receiving an English mission at Cabul. This he 
refused to do; and after some formal and fruitless 
meetings, war was declared. Its objects were said 
to be, to avenge the insult offered to England, to 
destroy Russian influence at Cabul and establish 
that of England, and to secure for India a " scien- 
tific frontier " as a defence against Russia. 

5. In November, the English forces entered 
Afghanistan in three columns. Their success in 
two or three battles showed the Ameer how hope- 
less was his cause ; and, having no trust in his own 
people, he took to flight. By arrangement with 
England, the Russian mission was withdrawn from 
Cabul in December. Shere Ali either went along 
with it or followed it ; and, overcome by grief and 
despair, he died of a broken heart about six weeks 
later. 

6. His son and successor, Yakoob Khan, yielded 
to the English, and made a treaty with them. 

Its most important terms were, that the JSLq' 
Ameer agreed to be guided in his foreign A D 
policy by the advice of England ; and, with 
that view, to receive at his capital an English 
Resident. 

7. In due course, Sir Louis C&vi^y^y\^\^ ^"s^ 

(782) 16 
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selected for the post of Resident, arrived at Cabul. 
He was accompanied by several English 

^jLq officers, and by an escort of eighty men — 
AD chiefly native Indians. Quarters were as- 
signed them in a building which had once 

been the citadel of the town, but the defences of 

which had almost entirely disappeared. 

8. For several weeks all went well ; but early in 
September there was a sudden and fearful outbreak 
against the English. A body of Afghan soldiers 
went to the Ameer's palace and demanded the 
arrears of their pay. When this was refused them, 
they rushed to the English Residency, and at- 
tacked the soldiers on guard there, at first with 
stones, and afterwards with rifle bullets. 

9. The Afghan soldiers were speedily joined 
by the mob of the city, which was evidently filled 
with intense hatred of the strangers. In a short 
time the English found themselves besieged in 
their houses by an overwhelming force of furious 
fanatics. 

10. The English made a most determined defence, 
though from the first they saw how hopeless their 
position was. A message was sent to the Ameer, 
asking him for help ; but he was either powerless 
or he was a party to the plot. The garrison made 
charge after charge on the enemy ; and at every 
sally their numbers were reduced. 

11. At last their houses were set on fire by the 
besiegers. The little remnant of the garrison, see- 
ing that all was lost, rushed out on the enemy 

J3Word and pistol in hand. Though they sold their 
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lives dearly, every man of them was killed, except 
a single native Indian soldier, \A\o ewsa^eft. **» *2oa. 
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English camp to tell what he had seen of the ter- 
rible slaughter. 

12. General Roberts immediately marched on 
Cabul, and inflicted swift and sharp punishment on 
the rebels. He defeated them in the field on 
several occasions ; and when he entered Cabul he 
ordered the ringleaders in the massacre to be hanged 
Yakoob Khan, whose fidelity was doubted, prudently 
resigned the ameership, and was sent as a prisoner 
to India. 

13. Roberts spent the winter in a fortified camp 
near Cabul, which the Afghans had quitted. In 

the spring, he told the chiefs that the En- 

1880 

glish would withdraw as soon as they had 

agreed on a ruler. In July, Abdurrahman 
Khan was selected as Ameer ;• and in August the 
English army returned to India by the Khyber 
Pass. 

14. Meantime a serious mishap had befallen the 
English arms in the south of Afghanistan. A 

July 27. 

' small army under General Burrows was al- 
most completely destroyed by Ayoub Khan, who 
led a large force from the north-west to attack 
Candahar. Thereafter General Primrose was be- 
sieged in that city. 

15. As soon as the news of this reached General 
Roberts at Cabul, he set out for Candahar with all 
the forces at his command. His rapid and orderly 
march is one of the most remarkable in the history 
of Eastern warfare. In little more than twenty 

days he passed over the three hundred and 

Sdvt. 1 

' fifty miles between ttve Wo cities ; and he 
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found his troops so fresh, that the very day after 

his arrival he attacked Ayoub's army, and routed 

it with great slaughter. 

16. This really closed the war. Ayoub Khan 

fled to Herat. Abdurrahman undertook the 

1881 
government of Candahar ; and early in 1881 "vjj 

the whole of the English army was with- 
drawn within the Indian frontier. 





New Words in this Lesson. 




Ab-dur-rah-man 


Bur-rows 


fron-tier 


Prim-rose 


A^li 


Can-da-har' 


Khan 


sci-en-tif-ic 


A-meer' 


em-bas-sy 


Khy-ber 


Shore 


A-youb' 


fa-nat^ics 


Lyt-ton 


Ya^koob 



Questions: — 1. Where was an English embassy going in 1878? 2. Where was 
it stopped? Why? 3. What had displeased the English Government of India? 
4. Why was the Ameer asked to receive an embassy? What were the grounds 
assigned for the war that ensued ? 5. What were the results of the invasion of 
Afghanistan ? 6. What were the chief terms of the treaty with Yakoob Khan ? 
7. Who was appointed English Resident? 8. What led to the attack on the 
Residency? 9. Who joined the Afghan soldiers? 10. What part did the Ameer 
play? 11. What made the position of the little garrison hopeless? How many 
survived? 12. Who punished the rebels ? 13. Who was chosen ruler of Afghani- 
stan ? 14. What reverse befell the English arms at Candahar? 15. How did 
Roberts act on hearing of this ? 16. When were the British forces withdrawn ? 



Notes and 

1 Embassy, mission. 
Gorge, passage ; defile. 

3 Rebuff, check ; repulse. 

4 Scientific frontier, a 

boundary capable of 
fence in war. 
6 A treaty, known as the Treaty of 



frontier or 
regular de- 



Meanings. 

Gandamak — a place between 
Cabul and Jelalabad. 
9 Fanatics, religious madmen; zealots. 

Intense, strong. 
14 Candahar, the second city in Af- 
ghanistan, in the south of the 
country, 350 miles from Cabul. 



Summary of the Lesson:— A British embassy, under Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
on its way to Cabul, was stopped at Ali Musjid by order of the Ameer, Shere 
All. Negotiations having failed, war was declared, and Afghanistan was in- 
vaded. After suffering some reverses, the Ameer fled. His son Yakoob Khan 
made a treaty with the English, and agreed to receive an English Resident t>t 
Cabul. Sir Louis Cavignari went, but a few weeks later he and all his staff were 
besieged in their houses and murdered. This outrage was sharply punished by 
General Roberts. Yakoob Khan was sent a prisoner to India, and Abdurrahman 
Khan was chosen Ameer. Roberts afterwards marched to Candabax ^.'oA "&».- 
feated Ayoub Khan. In 1881 the whole ol tiifc Y»xi$teJfi wetus ^^^Sk&w^fc- 
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First Invasion by Julius Caesar, u.c 

Caesar's Second Invasion 

Invasion under Claudius a.d. 

Defeat of Caractacus 

Death of Boadicea 



ROMAN TIMES. 

Agricola governor 78-85 



55 
54 
43 
51 
59 



Battle of Mons Graupius 84 

AVall of Hadrian 121 

Wall of Antonine 140 

Departure of the Romans 410 



OLD ENGLISH TIMES. 



The English Settlement 449 

Arthur's Victory at Badbury 520 

Landing of Augustine 597 

Edwin King of Northumbria 617 

Northumbria Christian 627 

Egbert King of all England 827 

Reign of Alfred the Great 871-901 

Alfred's Victory at Ethandune . . . 878 
Reign of JEthelstan. 925-940 



iEthelstan's Victory at Brunan- 

burh 937 

The Assembly at Calne 978 

The Danish Conquest 1017 

Reign of Canute 1017-1035 

The English Restoration 1042 

Reign of Harold 1066 

Battle of Senlac (Hastings), and the 
Norman Conquest 1066 



THE NORMAN LINE. 



Reign of William 1 1066-1087 

Siege of the Camp of Refuge (Here- 
ward's) 1071 

The Feudal System introduced . . . 1072 

Domesday Book compiled 1086 

Reign of William II 1087-1100 

The First Crusade 1095 



Reign of Henry 1 1100-1135 

Henry's Marriage with Edith- Ma- 
tilda 1100 

Loss of the White Ship 1120 

Reign of Stephen 1135-1154 

Battle of the Standard 1138 

Henry of Anjou invades England. 1152 



PLANTAGENET LINE 

Reign of Henry II 1154-1189 

Ireland reduced 1172 

Reign of Richard 1 1189-1199 

The Third Crusade 1190 

Reign of John 1199-1216 

Magna Carta 1215 

Reign of Henry III 1216-1272 

House of Commons founded 1265 

Reign of Edward 1 1272-1307 
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Wales conquered 1282 

Reign of Edward II 1307-1327 

Battle of Bannockburn 1314 

Reign of Edward III. 1327-1377 

Battle of Crecy 1346 

Calais taken 1347 

Battle of Poictiers 1356 

Reign of Richard II. 1377-1399 

Tyler's Rebellion 1381 



PLANTAGENET LINE-HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 



Reign of Henry IV. 1399-1413 

Reign of Henry V. 1413-1422 

Battle of Aginconrt 1415 

Reign of Henry VI 1422-Y461 



Relief of Orleans by Joan of Arc.. 1429 
English possessions in France lost, 

except Calais .* 1451 

"Wax ol V\\fc \$.o%ft% ^QvsccEL^XAAd 1455 
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PLANTAGENBT LINE-HOUSE OP YORK. 



Reign of Edward IV. 1461-1483 

Battle of Tewkesbury 1471 

Printing brought into England . . . 1477 



Reign of Edward V. 1483 

Reign of Richard III. 1483-1485 

Battle of Bosworth Field. ........ 1485 



HOUSE OF TUDOR. 



Reign of Henry VII 1485-1509 

Perkin Warbeck's Invasion 1497 

James IV. of Scotland marries 

Margaret Tudor 1503 

Reign of Henry VIII 1509-1547 

Battle of Flodden Field 1513 

Papal Supremacy abolished 1534 



Reign of Edward VL 1547-155& 

Reign of Mary 1 1553-1558 

Calais lost 1558 

Reign of Ellzabeta 1558-1603 

Execution of Mary Queen of Scots. 1587 

Spanish Armada defeated 1588 

The Union of the Crowns 1608 



HOUSE OP STEWART. 



Reign of James 1 1603-1625 

The Gunpowder Plot 1605 

Reign of Charles 1 1625-1649 

The Petition of Right 1628 

The Long Parliament 1640 

Civil War commenced — Battle of 

Edgehill 1642 

Charles I. beheaded 1649 

The Commonwealth 1649-1660 

Oliver Cromwell, Protector 1653 

The Restoration 1660 

Reign of Charles II 1660-1685 



The Plague in London 1665 

The Fire of London 1666 

Habeas Corpus Act 1679 

Reign of James n. 1685-1688 

The Revolution 1688 

Reign of William in. 1689-1702 

Reign of Mary IL 1689-1694 

The Bill of Rights 168& 

The Act of Settlement 1701 

Reign of Anne 1702-1714 

Union of English and Scottish 

Parliaments 1707 



HOUSE OP BRUNSWICK. 



Reign of George 1 1714 -1727 

Jacobite Rebellion in Scotland . . . 1715 

Reign of Geo. ge H.. . 1727-1760 

Charles - Edward's Rebellion in 

Scotland 1745 

British Indian Empire founded. . . 1757 

Conquest of Canada 1759 

Reign of George III 1760-1820 

American Independence acknowl- 
edged 1783 

French Revolution 1789 

Union of English and Irish Par- 
liaments 1S01 

Battle of Waterloo 1815 

Reign of George IV. 1820-1830 

Reign of William IV 1830-1837 

The Reform Act 1832 

Slavery abolished in British Colo- 
nies 183& 



Reign of Victoria began 

Penny Postage 

Repeal of the Corn Laws 

Crimean War 

The Indian Mutiny 

Jews admitted to Parliament 

New Reform Act 

Abyssinian War 

Irish Church disestablished 

Irish Land Act— Education Act.. 

The Ballot Act 

Ashantee War 

Afghan War 

Zulu War 

Revolt of the Transvaal 

Irish Protection of Life Act 

Irish Peace Preservation Act 

New Irish Land Act 
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1837 

1840 

1846 

1854 

1857 

1858 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1872 

1874 

1878 

1878 

1880 

1881 

1881 
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PRONUNCIATION OF PROPER NAMES. 



Ab-dub-rah-man 

A-bou-kir' 
(A-bou-keer r ). 

^th^elbald. 

jEth^i-bert. 

jEth^l-frith. 

JSth-el-ing. 

iEth-cl-red. 

Af-ghan-is-tan'. 

Ag-in-court' 
(Azh-in-coor'). 

A-gric^o-la. 

Al-ge^ri-a. 

A-lum-bagh'. 

An-der-i-da. 

An-geln 

Afl-gU3. 

An-jou' 

(Afl-zhoo'). 
An-8elm. 
An-to-nino. 
Ash-an-tee'. 
As-ke-lon. 
Ath-el-ney. 
A-youb'. 

Ba-la-kla-va. 

Bal-iol (Bayl-yol). 

Bam-bor-ough. 

Ba-va-ri-a. 

Beau-clerc. 

Ben-al-der. 

Berke-ley. 

Ber-ni9~i-a. 

Bev-er-ley. 

Blen-heim. 

Blon-del. 

Blti-cher. 

(Blii-ker). 
Bol-eyn' 
Bon-a-parte. 
Branx-ton. 
Brase-nose. 
Bret-wal-da. 
Briht-ric. 
Brix-ton. 
Bru-ges (Broo-jez). 
Brun-an-burh 

(Broon-an-buro). 

Ca-bvl. 



i Cae—sar. 
Cal-aia (Kal^ay). 
Can-da-har 7 . 
Ca-nute'CGo-nootO 
Cash-el'. 
Cas-tile'. 
Cav'-en-dish. 
Cav-i-gnar-L 
Charle^-magne 
(Shartf-maft). 
Che'-vi-ot. 
Cleves 
Clu-ny. 
Col'-ches-ter. 
Co-logne'. 
C!om-yn. 
Con-stan-tine. 
Con-stan- ti-no-ple 
Cre^-y. 
Crl-me-a. 
Cul-lo-den 
Cym-ri. 

Dal-rym-ple. 

Dau-phin. 

De-i-ra. 

Der-mot. 

Dev-or-gil-la. 

Dew-ley. 

Dor-ches-ter. 



Cber-nar-von. 



Ead-wine. 
Eb-o-ra-cum. 
Eg-bert. 
El-ea-nor. 
El-lan-dune. 
Es-pec'. 
Eth-an-dune. 
Evesham 
(Eevz-tim). 

Faust. 

Fe-ver-sham. 

Foth-er-ift-gay. 

Gal-oac-us. 
Glen-dow-er. 
Glouces-ter 
(Glos-ter). 
Gui-enne'. 
Guine-gato. 

Ha-dri-an. 
i Har-fleur 7 . 



Hav-elock. 
Hen-gest. 
He-rat'. 
Hon-o-ri-us. 

In'ker-mann. 
In-ver-gar-ry. 

JBB-VJ8. 

JutAand. 

Ka-van-aoh. 
Ken-il-worth. 
Kby-ber. 
Kil'ling-worth. 

Lan-franc 7 . 
Leices-ter 

(Les-ttr). 
Leip-alc. 
Leof^-win 

(Lcf^mn). 
LIgn-y (Leen-yd). 
Lin-dis-farne. 
Lle-wel-yn. . 
Loch-iel', 
Loire. 

Mag-da-la. 
Mal-pla-quet' 

(Mal-pla-kay / ). 
Ma-ri-a-Ther-e-sa. 
Marl-bor-ough. 
Mar-seilles' 

(Mar-tdlzf). 
Mont-calm'. 
Mont-fort. 
Mor-kar. 

New-ark. 
North-al-ler-ton. 

Or-leans. 
Ou-den-ar-de 

(Oo-den-ar-day). 
Ou-tram. 

Pau-li-nus. 

Philippe'. 

Phil-ip-pi. 

Phoe-nix. 

Plan-tag-en-ct. 

Plas-sey. 

Pole-tiers' 
i (Poi-teerz', Pwa- 
\ tyea). 



Pyn-son. 
Pyr-e-nees'. 

Quatre Bras 
(Katr Brah). 
Que-bec'. 

Ram-il-ies 

(or Ra-metl-yr). 
Ra-say. 
Rede-less. 
Red-wald. 
Rheims. 
Rich-moncL 
Ro-chelle'. 
Rou-en' (Roo-ongO 
Run-ny-mede. 

Sal-a-din. 
Sa-ra-to'-ga. 
Saxe-Co'-burg- 

Go-tha. 
Se-bas-to-pol 
Se-bert. 
Seine (Sane). 
Sel-wood. 
Shere. 
Si-do-ni-ua. 
Sonime. 
Staines. 
St Al-bans. 
St. Vincent. 

Taille^ier. 
I Ta-mar. 

Tcher-na-ya. 
! Teu-ton. 

Than'-et. 

The-o-dore. 

Trans- vaal'. 

Ty-rol-ese'. 

U-trecht 
(Oo'-trekt). 

Ver'-u-lam. 
Vor'-ti-gern. 

Weald. 

We-ser (Vd-ser). 

Whit'-sand. 

Wol-sey. 

Worde. 

Wyn-kyn. 
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I.— WORDS FROM PREVIOUS STANDARDS. 

(FOR REVISAL.) 



A-ban'-doned 

a-ban'-don-ment 

ab-bot 

a-bol-ished 

A-bou-kir' 

A-bra-ham 

absence 

ab-surd' 

A-bys-sin'-i-an 

ac-ci-dent 

ac-knowl'-edge 

ac-quired' 



A-cre 

ac-tu-al-ly 

ad-df-tion-al 

ad -dressed' 

ad-mi-ral 

ad-mit-ted 

a-dopt^ed 

ad-vanc-ing 

ad-van-tage 

ad-ven-ture 

ad-vis^er 

^1-la 



^Kthjel-ing 

yEth-el-red 

^Cth-el-stan 

Af-^han-is-tan' 

Af-ri-can 

Ag-in-court' 

ag-i-ta-tion 

a-gree-ing 

A-gric-o-la 

a-gue 

Ap-ban 

Al-ma 



am-bl-tion 

A-mer-i-ca 

a-mus-ing 

anchors 

an-cient 

Aii-gles 

Afi-gli-a 

aii-gri-ly 

Aii-gus 

Afi-jou' 

An-selm 

An-to-nine 



An-to-ny 

anx-i^e-ty 

anx-ious 

ap-pealed' 

ap-pear'ance 

ap-point'-ment 

ap-pren'-tice-ship 

ap-proach' 

Ar-a-gon 

arch-bish-op 

Ar-gyle' -shire 

Ar-ma^da 



ar-mour 

ar-ri-val 

ar-ti-cles 

Ash-an-tees' 

as-signed' 

as-size' 

Ath-el-ney 

at-tire' 

Aus-tri-a 

au-thora 

au-tumn 

Ayr 



Bathing-ton 

Ba-la-kla-va 

Bal-iol 

Bal-tic 

ban-ished 

Ban'-nock-born 

bap-tized' 

bat^on 

bat-ter-ies 

bat-tie-field 

bat'-tle-ments 

bay^on-ets 

8 

Beau^clerc 

Bee 

Beck^et 

Bed-ford 

be-gin-ning 

be-nead^ed 

Bel-gium 

Berke-ley 

be-sieged' 

be-sought' 

be-tray^ing 

Black-fri-afs 

9 
Blake 
Blen-heim 
blighted 
Blois 
Bol-eyn' 
Bon-a-parte 
bor^ough 
Bos-ton 
Bos-worth 
Both-well 
Boyne 
bTacerkfc 



10 
breach 
brill-iant 
Bris-tol 
Brit-ain 
British 
Brit-on 
Bruce 
Bran'-an-burh 
Bruns-wick 
Brus-sels 
Bun-yan 
bur-gess-es 

11 

Bur-gun-dy 
bur-i-als 
Burke 
bus-tie 

Caer-nar'-von 

Cae-sar 

cairns 

Cal-ais 

Cal-cut-ta 

Cal-e-do-nia 

Cam-bridge 

12 

Camp^bells 
Can-a-da 
Can'-ter-bur-y 
Ca-nute' 
cap-i-tal 
Cardiff 
Car-di-nal 
ca-reer' 
Car-lisle' 
Car-o-line 
.Cat-t* 



13 

Cath^er-ine 

Cath-o-lics 

Cav-a-liers' 

cav-al-ry 

Cav^en-dish 

cav-ern 

Cav-i-gnar-i 

Cawn-pore' 

ceased 

Cec^il 

cen-tral 

cen-tu-ries 

14 
cen-tu-ry 
cham'-ber-lain 
Chan^cel-lor 
char-i-ot 
Chrlst-ian 
Chris-ti-an'-i-ty 
ChrTst-inas 
chron-i-cles 
clas-sics 
cler^gy-men 
Cleves 
Clyde 

15 

Cob-den 

Collin 

col-leg-es 

coll-ier-y 

Col-on-ies 

Col-on-ists 

col^o-ny 

Co-lum-bus 

Coin-mis' -sion-ers 

coin-mit-tee 
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16 

com-plex-ion 

con-cerned' 

con-demned' 

Con-fes-sor 

con-fine' -meat 

con-flict 

con-fu-sion 

cofAjuered 

cofi^quer-or 

coil-quest 

con'-se-quence 

con-sort 

17 

Can aUn ti no' pie 

Con-sti-tu'-tions 

Con-ti-nent 

oon-ve'-ni-ent 

con-vinced' 

cor-a-cle 

Corn-wall 

cor-o-na'-tion 

Cor-pus 

coun-cil 

coun-tries 

cour-age 

18 
cow-ar-dice 
craf-ti-ly 
Cri-me-a 
crim-in-als 
cri-sis 
Crom-well 
Crook-back 
cru^el-ty 
Cru-sade' 
Cul-lo-den 
Cum'-ber-land 
cun-ning-ly 

19 

Curt'-raan-tle 
cush-ion 

Dane-geld 
dan%er-ous 
Da-nish 
Dan-ube 
daunt 
Dau-phin 
de-bat-ed 
de-ceit-ful 
De-cem-ber 



20 

de-cld^ed 

de-cl-sion 

Deo-la-ra'-tion 

de-cl&r-ing 

de-feat^ed 

de-fend ^er 

de-fied' 

de-fined' 

de-lighted 

de-liv^er-ers 

Den-mark 

de-ny-ing 

21 

de-prive' 

Dept-ford 

Der-by 

Der-went 

de-scent' 

de-scribed' 

de-spised' 

de-struc-tion 

de-ter^mined 

de-throne' 

Det-tin-gen 

Dev'-on-shire 

22 

di-a-monds 

dif^fi-cul-ty 

dig-ni-ty 

dil-i-gent-ly 

di-rec-tions 

dis-ap-peared' 

dis-ap- point' 

dis-con-tent' 

dis-cov^er-y 

dis-ease' 

dis-e-stab'-lishei 

dis-grace' 

23 

dis-guised' 

dis-play' 

dis-pleased' 

dis-pute' 

dis-sent-ers 

dis-tricts 

di-vld-ed 

di-vl-sions 

di-vorce' 

Domesday 

do-min-ions 

Doug-las 



24 I 

Do^ver 

Drake 

driz-zling 

Dru-ids 

DutAin 

duch^ess 

Dud-ley 

Dun-bar' 

dun-geon 

d wuiAdled 

Ea'ger-ne8& 

25 

earl-doms 

East^er 

Ed-in-burgh 

E^dith 

Ed-mund 

ed-u-cat-ed 

Ed-win 
'■ Eg-bert 
! eight-i-eth 

EF-ba 

El^ea-nor 

e-lect^ed 

26 

e-lec-tion 

E-liz-a-beth 

em-per-or 

em-pire 

Emp-son 

en-cir^cled 

en-cour-aged 

en-cour'-ag-ing-ly 

en-gag-ing 
en-raged' 
en-vied 
En-voy 

27 

e-rect-ing 

Esh^er 

e-spec-ial-ly 

Es-sex 

Eth-an-dune 

Eu-rope 

Eves-ham 

ex-am-ined 

ex-changed' 

ex-clt-ing 
\ ex-chide' 
\ eK-e-cvL-tvm 



28 

Ei-ki-bi'-tion 
ex-ploits' 
ex-press-ing 
ex-treme' 

Faggots 

fail-ures 

fasn'-ion-a-ble 

fa-tal 

fa-tigue' 

fa-vour-a-ble 

fa-vour-ite 

29 

Fawkes 

Feb^ru-a-ry 

feebly 

feigned 

Fe-ni-an 

fertile 

Feudal 

fi^er-y 

Flan^-ders 

Flod^den 

Flo-ra 

flour-ished 

30 

follies 

fol-low-ers 

fore-fa-thers 

foreign 

for^ei^n-ers 

for-feit-ed 

for-mal 

for-mer-ly 

for-sook' 

for-ti-fied 

fort-night 

for-tress-es 

31 

for-tune 
Poth'-er-in-gay 
Fran^cis 
fraud 
fre^quent 
friendship 
frig-ate 
ful-filled' 
fumed 
fu-ri-ous 
yta-tiace 



32 

Gage 

■ Gal%ac-us 
I galjleys 
! gal-loped 

gar-ri-son 
I Gaul 

! gen^er-al-ly 
j Geof-frey 

Ger-man 
• ghast-ly 

Gib-ral-tar 
' gleam-ing 



33 

Glen-coe' 

Glen-downer 

glimpse 

Grlouces-ter 

Gordon 

gorge 

gov-ern 

gov'-ern-ment 

gpv^er-nor 

Greg^o-ry 

groups 

gruff 

34 

Guil-ford 

gun-pow-dcr 

Guy 

Hab^e-as 

Ha^dri-an 

Hal-i-don 

hal-ters 

Han^o-ver 

Hamp^den 

Hamp^ton 

hap^-pi-ness 

35 

Har-fleur' 

Harold 

hast-i-ly 

Has-tings 

Hatfield 

haugh'ty 

Hav^elock 

heads-man 

hearken 

hea-thens 

Hefi^gest 
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36 

Her^e-ford 

her^e-tics 

her-mit 

Hert'-ford-sliire 

High'-land-ers 

hoar-y 

hom-age 

Hong-Kong' 

Hon-o-ri-us 

Hot-spur 

How-ard 

Hufi%ar-y 

37 
Hus-kis-son 
Hyde 
hymns 

n-le-eal 

i-mag-ine 

im-me'-di-ate-ly. 

Im-pe-ri-al 

im-port-ance 

im- port-ant 

im-pos-si-ble 

im-pris^oned 

38 

lm-prove'-ment 

im-pu-dent 

in-ac-tive 

in^ci-dent 

in-clud-ing 

in-creased' 

In-de-pen'-denc8 

In-dul%ence 

in-dus-try 

in-fan-try 

in-flu-ence 

Iii-ker-mann 

39 

in-so-lence 

instance 

in-ter-cept' 

in'-ter-flst-ing 

in-ter-fere' 

in-ter-feY-ence 

in-tro-duced' 

in-vjid-ing 

in-vaAsion 

in-ven-tion 

In-vin-ci-ble 

I-ron-side 



40 
I-sa-bel-la 
isl-and-ers 
iR-sued 
is-su-ing 
It-al-ian 
It-a-ly 

Jac^o-bites 

jail -era 
jealous 
Jef-freys 
Je-ru^sa-lem 

41 

jew-elled 

Jo-an' 

joy^ous-ly 

Ju-li-us 

jus-tice 

Jutes 

Jut-land 

Khe-dive' 

knights 

knit-ted 

knowledge 

42 
La-bour-ers 
Lack-land 
la Hogue 
Lam-oert 
Lafi^cas-ter 
Lan-cas'-tri-an 
Lan-franc' 
Lang-ton 
lafi%uage 
Laud 
launched 
Law-rence 

43 

leath-ern 

leg-ate 

legions 

Leices'-ter-shire 

Leip^sic 

Leslie 

levelled 

lev^el-ling 

lev-ied 

Lew-is 

Lewies 

libber-ties 



44 

Lim-it-ed 
Lle-wel-yn 
Lifi^coln 
Liv^er-pool 

lo'-co-mo-tive 

Lol-lards 

Loa'-don-der-ry 

Lou-is 

Lyme 

Hac-don'-alds 
ma-chine' 

45 

Mag-da-la 

Mag-na 

man-ag-ing 

Man'-ches-ter 

man-sions 

m&n-u-fac'-tur-ing 

Mar^gar-et 
Ma-n-a- 

Ther-e-sa 
Marl'-bor-ough 
inar-quis-es 
mar-riage 

46 
Mar^ston 
mar-tyr 
niaAson-ry 
mas-sa-cre 
Ma-til^da 
Maud 
med-i-cine 
memory 
mer-cer 
Mer^ci-a 
Mer^ci-ans 
mer^ci-ful 

47 
mer-ci-less 
mes^sen-ger 
Mittord 
mil-i-ta-ry 
min-is-try 
min-strels 
mis^chief 
mis^er-a-ble 
mis-fcr'-tnnes 
mis'-sion-a-ry 
mis-tress 
, mon-axc\i 



48 

mon-as-ter-y 

Mon-mouth 

Mont-calm' 

Mont-fort 

mo-rass' 

mor-tal-ly 

Mor-ti-mer 

mu-sl^cian 

Mu-ti-ny 

Na-pi-er 
Na-po^le-on 

49 

Nase-by 

na-tion 

nSr-tion-al 

nat-u-ral 

ne<j^es-sa-ry 

ne-glect-ing 

neigh'-bour-hood 

neph^ew 

Nev'-il's Cross 

New-ark 

New-cas-tle 

New' -found-land 

50 

New-mar'-ket 

nois-i-ly 

Norfolk 

Nor-man-dy 

Norsemen 

North-al'-ler-ton 

Nor-thum'-ber-land 

Nor-thom'-bri-a 
Nor-way 

Not'-ting h&m-ihfre 

No-vem-ber 
nu-mer-ous 

51 
Oates 
o-bliged' 
oc-ca^sion 
O'Con^nell 
Oc-to^ber 
of-fence' 
of-fi-cer 
Oliver 
o-pin-ion 
op-posed' 



52 

op-press' 

or-a-tor 

Or-leans 

or-na-ment 

Ot-ter-burn 

out-striped' 

o-ver-awe' 

o-ver-run' 

o-ver-whelm'-ing 

Oxford 

Pa-ci£ic 

53 

Pa-gans 

Pal-es-tine 

pa-pal 

Partis 

par-lia-ment 

passage 

pas-time 

pas-ture 

pa-tient-ly 

pave-ment 

peas-ants 

Peel 

54 

Pem-broke 

pen-ance 

Pen-in'-su-lar 

Per^cy 

Per-cies 

per-form-ing 

per-il 

i>e-ri-od 
>er4rin 
per'-se-cQ.t-ed 
per-se-cu'-tion 
per-suad-cd 

55 

Perth-shire 

pe-tt-tion 

Pev^en-sey 

Phil-ip^pa 

Phil-ippe' 

Phoenix 

pil-grims 

Pif&ie 

pi-ous 

pi- rates 
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56 
plague 
PUn-t&g'-6ii-6t 
Plasnsey 
pleas-ant-ly 
plough-men 
po^et-ry 
roic-tiers' 
polW 
pol-i-tics 
pop-u-lar'-i-iy 
pop-u-la'-tion 
l>or-tions 

57 
Port-land 
po-sl-tion 
pos-sessed' 
pos-ses-sion 
prac-ti-cal 
prac-tice 
prac-tise 
Prel-ate 
pre-par-ing 
Pres-by-te'-ri-aa 
pres-ence 
pre-serve' 

58 

Pres-i-dent 
pres-sure 
Pres-toii-pans' 
priest 
prin^cess 
prin^ci-pal 
pri-vate 
prob-a-bly 
prog-ess 
. pro-claimed' 
promptness 
prop-er-ty 

59 

proph-et 
pro-pos-al 
Pro-tec'-tion-ists 
Pro-tect-or 
Prot-es-tant 
prov-ince 
pro-vl-sions 
pru^dent 
Pruas-ians 
pub-lished 
Pu-ri-tana 
pur-au'-era 



60 

pur-suit' 

Pyr^a-mids 

Pyr-e-nees' 

Qual-1-ties 

quar-rel 

quarrelled 

Que-bec' 

quelled 

quenched 

Raid 

61 

Ral^egh 

ram-part 

ran-somed 

re-al-i-ty 

re-belled' 

re-bell-ion 

re-bell-ious 

re-buked' 

re-ceiv-ing 

re^cent-ly 

rec^og-nize 

red^dened 

62 

Red-more 

re-duced' 

Ref-'or-ma'-tion 

re-form^er 

re-fus-ing 

re-gained' 

Re-gent 

reg-i-ments 

re-gion 

reg-u-lar 

re-joic-ing 

re-la-tions 

63 

re-leased' 

re-leas-ing 

re-lied' 

re-lie ved' 

re-lig-ion 

re-mark'-a-ble 

rem-nant 

re-mon'-strance 

re-morse' 

ren^der-ing 

re-pair-ing 

re-plied' 



64 

Re-pub^lic 

re-quest' 

res-cue 

re-sign' 

re-signed' 

res-in 

re-solved' 

Res-to-r&'-tion 

re-tained' 

re-treat' 

rev^els 

rev^er-ence 

65 

rcv-o-ln'-tion 

Rhine 

Rich-ard 

Rich-mond 

rig-our 

ri-val 

Ro-chelle' 

Rock^et 

Rou-en' 

Round'-heads 

roy-al 

Ru-fus 

66 

Run'-ny-mede 
Rus^sell 
Russ-ians 
rye 

Sar-a-cens 

Sa-ra-to-ga 

Sav-iour 

Saie-Co'-burg- 

Go'-tha 
Sax^ons 
scaf-fold 

67 
scenes 
schem^er 
Scots L man 
Scot-tish 
scythe 
Se-bas'-to-pol 
Sec-re-ta-ry 
se^ret-ly 
se-cure-ly 
Se-dan' 
\ Sedce-mooT 
\ Sen-\a.c 



68 

sen-tenced 

sep^a-rate 

sep-a-ra^-tion 

se-poys 

Sep-tem-ber 

se^-ri-ous 

ser-vice 

set-tle-ment 

set-tiers 

se-vere' 

Sey-mour 

Sheer-ness' 



69 

shep'-herd-ess 

sher-iffs 

shields 

ship'-wrecked 

Shwws'-bur-y 

siege 

signing 

sim-i-lar 

Sim-nel 

sin-cere' 

skillful 

skir-mish 

70 

slaugh-ter 

smeared 

Smith^field 

so-ci^e-ty 

Sol-way 

Somber-set 

Somme 

So-phi-a 

Sou-dan' 

sov^er-eign 

Span-ish 

speed-i-ly 

71 

Spen-sers 

spin-ning 

squad-ron 

stair 

St. Al-bans 

stand-ard 

Stan-ley 

states-men 

stat-ue 

stead-i-ness 



V 



72 

ster-ling 

Stew-art 

St. Hel-e-na 

Stirling 

Straf-ford 

striv-ing 

Strong-Dow 

stu^dent 

stud-ied 

sub-due' 

sub-dued' 

sub-urbs 

73 

suc-ceed-ed 

suc-cess' 

suc-cess^es 

sue-cess'-ful-ly 

suf-fer-ings 

Suffolk 

suit-a-ble 

su-pe^ri-or 

sup-ply' 

sup-port^er 

su-prem'-a-cy 

sur-geon 

74 

sur-pris-ing 

sur-ren^der 

Sur-rey 

sur-round^ed 

sus-pect^ed 

Sus-sex 

swarmed 

swayed 

swoop 

Syr^i-a 

sys-tem 



75 
Tar-get 
Taun-ton 
Tcher-na-ya 
tem-ples 
ten-ant 
Thames 
Than-et 
The^o-dore 
Thom-as 
Thor 
.threatened 
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7G 

tittle 

Ti^tus 

to-bac^co 

Tor-bay' 

tor-rent 

tor-toise 

to-tal-ly 

trac-ing 

Tra-fal-gar 

trag-e-dy 

77 
trans-lathed 
trans-la-tion 
trav^el-ler 
trea-son 
treas-u-rer 
treas-u-ry 
treat-y 
tribal 
trib-ute 



78 

tri-uinph 

troub'-le-some 

Tu^dor 

Tur-key 

tu-tor 

Tweed 

Ty-ler 

Tyne 

ty-rant 

Tyr-rel 

79 

Un-der-wood 

un-der-tak'-ing 

un-e^qual 

un-^uard^ed 

u-ni-forni 

Un-i-on 

u-nit-ed 

un-law'-fal-ly 

urgent 



80 

U-trecht 
ut-ter-most 

Va-cant 

val^our 

Vane 

va-ri-ous 

var-nish 

vas-sals 

Viceroy 

81 

vic-tor 

Vic-to^ri-a 

vic-to-ries 

vic-to^ri-ous 

vic-to-ry 

Vir-gin-ia 

vul-ture 

Wake-field 



82 

Wales 

Wallace 

Wal-pole 

wan^der-er 

War-beck 

Ware 

war-fare 

war-ri-ors 

War-wick 

Wash'-ing-ton 

83 

Wa-ter-loo' 

weap^ons 

wear-ied 

wedge 

weld-ed 

Wel-les-ley 

Wel-ling-ton 

Welsh-man 

Wes-sex 



84 

western 

West'-min-ster 

wharf 

Whigs 

Whitehall 

Wight 

William 

Win'-ches-ter 

Wind-sor 

with -drawn' 

85 

wit-nessed 

Wooden 

Wolfe 

Wol^sey 

won'-der-ful-ly 

Worces-ter 

worship 

wor-shipped 

wov^en 



II— NEW WORDS. 



Ab-dur-rah'-man 

ac-ces-sion 

ac-com'-pan-ied 

ac-cus'-tomed 

ach-ing 

ac-quaint-ed 

ac-tors 

ad-her^ents 

ad -j accent 

ad-journ' 

ad-min-is-ter 

Ad-ri-at-ic 



ad-ver-sa-ry 

ad-ver^si-ty 

ad-vis-a-ble 

jfith'-el-bald 

^th-el-bert 

Jlth-el-bur'-ga 

Jlth'-el-frith 

a-gra^ri-an 

Al-ge-ri-a 

A4i 

AY-ley 



Al-mon-ry 

al-ter'-na-tive 

A-lum-bagh' 

am-bas'-sa-dor 

am-ber 

A-nieer' 

am-mu-ni'-tion 

an-ces-tors 

An-der-i-da 

An%eln 

an-nounced' 

an-noy-ance 

4 

an-nu-al 

ap-pease' 

Arch-i-bald 

ar%u-ment 

ar-range'-ments 

ar-til-ler-y 

art-ist 

Ar-un-del 

As-ke-lon 

as-sailed' 

as-sault' 



as-sist-ants 

as-so^ci-ates 

as-sume' 

at-ten-tive 

Au-gus-tus 

au-thor-i-ty 

au-thor-ized 

aux-il-ia-ries 

A-von 

A-youb' 

Bal-lad 

6 

Ballard 

Bam'-bor-oiigh 

Ban'-quet-ing 

bar-ba-ri-ans 

bar-bar-i-ty 

bar-ri-cad^ed 

bau-ble 

Ba-va-ri-a 

Beach-y 

bea^con 



Ben-al^der 

be-queath'-ing 

Ber-nic-i-a 

Berkshire 

Bev-er-ley 

be-wil^dered 

block-ade' 

Blon^del 

Blii^cher 

Bol-ton 

bombshells 

Branx-ton 

8 

Brase-nose 

breast-plates 

Bret-wal^da 

Bridge'-wa-ter 

bri-er 

Brig-a-dier' 

Brmt-ric 

bris-tling 

Brix-ton 



Bur-gun' -di-ans 

Bur-rows 

By-ron 

Cal-der 

cal-trops 

Cam-er-on 

Can-da-har' 

ca-noe' 

car/tor 

Car-mel 

car-tridg-es 

10 
Cash-el' 
Cas-tpe' 
cau-tious-ly 
Cax-ton 
cel^e-brat-ed 
cer^e-rao-ny 
cer'-e-mo-nies 
cer-tain-ty 
chal-lenge 
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11 

Che-vi-ot 

chief-tain 

flul-lian-wal'-la 

chintz 

chiv-al-rv 

Church-m 

cir^clet 

cir^cu-lar 

Cit-a-del 

civ-il-ized 

clam^our-ing 

Clan-ran-ald 

12 

Clif-ford 

clois-ters 

Co-eiMiion 

Col^ches-ter 

Co-logne' 

Co-lo-ni-al 

col-umns 

com-mer'-cial 

com-mu-ni-ca'-tions 

com-pe-ti'-tion 

com-prised' 

com'-pro-mise 

13 

con-cise-ness 

Con^cord 

con-dl-tion 

con-fi-dent 

con-form'-i-ty 

con-i-cal 

con'-scious-ness 

Con-ser'-va-tism 

con-sis-tent 

con-spin'-u-ous 

con-spir-a-cy 

con-spir'-a-tors 

14 



15 

cus-tom-ers 
Cym^ri 

Dal-keith' 

Dal-rym-ple 

Darn-ley 

Deal 

de-c&sive 

de-fence-less 

de-fi-ance 

De-i-ra 

de-par-ture 

16 
de-pend^ed 
Der-mot 
de-scend'-ants 
de-ser-tion 
des^o-late 
des-pe-rate 
des-tined 
de-tails' 
de-vice' 
de-vise' 
Dev-or-gil-la 
de-vote' 

17 

de-vo-tions 

Dew-ley 

dic-tate 

dic-tes 

di-rec-tors 

dis-charged' 

dis-ci-ple 

dis-may' 

dis-missed' 

dis-o-be'-di-enoe 

dis-played' 

dis-pos-al 

18 



dis-tinct' 
di-vert^ed 
doc-u-ment 
Dor^ches-ter 



Con'-stan-tine 
Con-sul 
con-test 
con-tract-ed 
oon-ver-sa'-tion 
con-vict^ed 
Cos^sack 
cro-sier 
Cru-sad^-ers 
cu-i-i-os-i-ty 
cua-to-dy , 
cua-tom-a-ry j Ead-wlne 



Dor'-set-shire 

dragoon 

Dum-fries' 

Dur-ham 

dy-er 

dy-ing 



19 

Eb-o-ra-cum 

ElW 

el-e-phants 

El-iot 

El-lan-dune 

El-lers-lie 

E^ly 

E-man-ci-pa'-tion 

em-barked' 

em-bas-sy 

em-blem 

em-bod'-i-ment 

20 

emptied 

en-a-bled 

en-clo-sure 

en-deav'-ourei 

en-dure' 

en-gi-neer' 

en-list' 

en-sign-cy 

en-sued' 

en-ter-prise 

en-ti-tle 

Es-pec' 

21 

e-stab-lish 
Eu-pa-to'-ri-a 
ex-celled' 
Ex-cheq-uer 

ex-com-mu'-ni-oate 
ex -com -tnu'-ni-cat-ed 
ex-com-mu-ni-ca'-tion 

Ex^e-ter 

ex-pe-di-tion 

ex-pelled' 

ex-pell-ing 

ex-plor^ers 

22 

ex-plo-sion 

ex-pos-ure 

ei-traor'-dina-ry 

Fair-fax 

Falkirk 

fa-nat-ics 

Faust 

fa'-vour-it-ism 

fe-al-ty 

ies-ti-val 

¥e-veT-sham. 



23 

fi-nan^cial 

flinch-ing 

forg^er-ies 

fraction 

franchise 

frank-ness 

free-boot-ers 

Free-man 

fren-zy 

fron-tier 

fu%i-tives 

Ful-ton 

24 
Fu-si-lier / 

Gal-lo-way 

ge-ni-us 

Gil-lies 

Glad-stone 

Glasgow 

God-frey 

God-win 

gos-sip 

Gough 

gra^cious 

25 

grappling 

Gui-a-na 

Gui-enne' 

Guine%ate 

Gurth 

Hack-ney 

hal'berds 

har^di-hood 

Hard-rad-a 

Har-ri-son 

Har-row 

26 

hav-oc 

hem-lock 

her-ald-ry 

Her^e-ward 

hindrance 

his-tor-ic 

Hor^sa 

hos-tile 

hov^er-ing 

hu-man-i-ty 



27 
Im-mi-nent 
im-pa-tient 
iin-pos-tor 
in^do-lence 
in-ev-i-ta-ble 
in-fe-ri-or 
In^fi-del 
in-flict^ed 
Iii^glis 
in-or^di-nate 
in-sist^ed 
in-struc'-tions 

28 

in-tol' -li-genoe 

in-ten-tion 

in-ter-course 

In-ter-dict 

in-trenched' 

in-trud^ers 

in -trusteed 

In-ver-a-ry 

In-ver-gar'-ry 

In-ver-ness' 

in- vested 

in-ves'-ti-ture 

29 

Ire-ton 

ir-reg-u-lar 

i-vo-ry 

Jer-vis 

Jew-ish 

junc-tion 

Jux^on 

Ka-van-agh 

Ken'-il-worth 
ker^chief 

30 
Khan 
Khy^ber 
Kil'-ling-worth 
kin^dred 
Kings-burgh 
Kirk-pat'-rick 
knave 
knead-ing 
knoll 

,Leb-a-non 
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31 

len-tils 

Leof-win 

Lex-ing-ton 

Lib'-er-al-ism 

Lign-y 

Lin'-dis-farne 

Lind-say 

Lin-lith-gow 

liq-uor 

litter -a-ture 

lodg-ing 

Loire 

32 

lone-li-ness 

Lov-at 

Luck-now 

lus-tre 

lux-u-ry 

Lyt-ton 

Ma-chin-er-y 
Mac-I-an 

Mac-Mor'-rogh 

mag-ic-al 

main-tained' 

33 

main'-te-naiice 

maize 

Mal-a-koff 

Mal-pla-quet' 

man-ties 

ma-nur-ing 

mar-gin 

mar-i-time 

Mar-seilles' 

mar-shal 

mar-shalled 

Ma-ry-port 

34 

Mash-am 

math-e-mat'-ics 

mat-tress 

mea^gre 

Meath 

me-di-at-ed 

Med-way 

mem'-or-a-ble 

me-mo-ri-al 

men-tioned 

men-tion-ing 

mer-can-tile 



35 

might-i-er 

mi-ll-tia 

mis-gov'-era-ing 

mis'-sion-a-ries 

mock-er-y 

mod-el 

Mont-gom'-er-y 

Mor-ay 

Mor-kar 

Mor-ley 

mosque 

moun-tain-eers' 

36 

Mun-ster 

Mur-ray 

mus L ter 

mut-tered 

mys-te'-ri-ous 

Nairn 

naught 

nau-seous 

ne ces-si-ty 

ner-vous 

Neth'-er-lands 

37 
Neville 

N'or-thamp'-ton-ihire 

Nor-we'-gians 
not-a-ble 
notch 
nov-el 
nov-el-ty 
l 

Ob-sta-cle 
ob-sti-na-cy 
ob-tained' 
ob-tain-ing 

38 

oc-cu-pied 
oc-curred'' 
o^men 
op-er-a-tions 

| op-po-nent 
op-por-tu'-ni-ty 
o-rig-i-nal 

■ o-rig-i-nal-ly 

i Or-m-o^co 

, o-sier 
Os-wald 
Ou-den-ar'-de 



39 

Ou-tram 
o-val 

Palm^er-ston 

par-ish 

pass-port 

pat-terns 

Pau-li-nus 

peace-a-bly 

peer-age 

Pen^da 

pen-sion 

40 

per-jur-er 

per-se-yfcr'-ance 

per-sist^ed 

per-son-age 

Pe'-ter-bor-ough 

Phi-los'-o-phers 

pi-e-ty 

pin-cers 

pi-ra-cy 

pis-ton 

plac-ard 

plaid 

41 

poach-ing 

Por-tree' 

pot-ter-y 

pounced 

prat-ing 

pre-ced^ed 

prec^i-pice 

prec-i-pic-es 

pref^er-a-ble 

pref-er-ence 

pre-ferred' 

pre-mi-um 

42 

Srep-a-ra'-tions 
'rim-rose 
pri^or 
pro-ceed'-ings 
pro-fessed' 
pro-fes^sion 
pro-fes'-sion-al 
proph^e-cy 
pros-pect 
Prot'-«8-tant-ism 
Pro-vence' 
prowl 
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43 

up-pet 
yn-son 



Quar^ry 
Quatre Bras 

Rallied 
I Ram-il-ies 
j Ra-say 
! rav-ag-es 
' Ra'-vens-worth 

ra-vine' 

! 44 

Ray-mond 

I re-ap-pear'-ance 

j re-cess' 

, re-clt^er 

, reo-og-nl'-tion 

! Re-dan' 
Rede-less 
Red-wald 
rel-ics 
re-lig-ions 
re-mount-ed 
re-nown' 

45 

rep-re-sent'-ed 

Re-pub'-li-cans 

res-i-dence 

Res-i-den-cy 

re-sist-ance 

res-o-lu'-tions 

re-sumed' 

re-sump-tion 

rev^e-nues 

re-vered' 

re-vers^-es 

Rheims 

46 

Right-eous 

Rog-er 

Ro-land 

ro-man-tic 

route 

Rutland 

Sac-ra-ment 
Sal-a-din 
salm^on 
8aiv<i-t\-V3 



47 
Sax^o-ny 
scaf-fold-ing 
scath-ing 
scep-tre 
cci-en-tif-ic 
Sc6ne 

scorn-ful-ly 
seani-stress 
Se-bert 
Seine 
seiz-ure 
se-lect^ed 

48 

Sel-wood 

sen-ti-nels 

sep-ul-chre 

sergeant 

Severn 

Shake'-spcare 

Shere 

shrub'-ber-ie3 

sic-car 

sic-kles 

Si-do^ni-us 

sig-nal-ly 

49 

sig-na-ture 

Si-mon 

sim'-pli-fy-ing 

sit-u-a-tion 

skir-mish-ers 

Skye 

slack-ened 

Snow^don 

so-journ 

South-amp'-ton 

spir-it-u-al 

spokes-men 

50 

Staines 

stal-wart 

Stam-ford 

stanch 

state-ment 

sta-tion-ar-y 

sta-tion'-ers 

St. Brice 

St. Thom-as 

St. Vincent 



Stoke 


aym-bol* 


treach-er-y 


Itriighl-fnr'-lttrd 




Trent 


,»l r.m^-lii.M 


TaUiard 






Tai]le4or 


ti-i -t:. .] -or 


stu'-iii-fiful 


Ta^-mar 


Trin-i-dad' 


sub-mission 


Ur'iff 




>ub-rait' 


Tees 


trowel 


aub-mit^teil 


tel^e-scope 


Troy 

turban 


8ul>si-dizo 


tem'po-r&l 



sug-gest^ed I ter-rif 
sum-rait I Teu-b 
n'-non-ing I Teu-t. 



aur-face 

sur-pweed' 

nut-jars 



Tos-tig 
' Trans- vaal' 
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Hn-friundhy 
Tin'thrnhnd' 

nii-ti; : i;i^-ly 

ll|-.-li]-;llij-t'il 

Van-lslied 



\\a-UT-f..t 

Weald 

Wc-ac.,- 

Wexford 

whirl-ing 

whit^en-in 

WmVaand 

Windfham 

witchcraft 



mi-bt-lier-tft 
uu-doubt-ed I 
un-drilled' 



Worde 

wrathful 

Wy^lif 

Wyn-kyn 
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